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CHAPTER I. 

Civil Government — First tenet is 9 that governors 
have no right to interfere with the governed on 
the subject of religion — and that if Owy interfere 
and insist upon things which the conscience dis- 
approves, the governed ought to refuse a com- 
pliance with them, and to bear patiently all the 
penalties armeooed to such a refusal — but rtever 
to resist the governors by violence on this or any 
other account. 

The Quakers hold four principles, which 
I shall distinguish by the name of Great 
Tenets*. These are considered as arising 
out of the implied or positive injunctions of 
Christianity, and were insisted upon as essen- 

* I call them Great Tejiets, not because the -Society 
calls them .so, or thinks tbem more important thaji its 
fundamental principles, but because the world, judging 
by the conduct of the'Qu^kers, considers tbem as the 
grat wmpQO&it parts of their religipp. 

B 2 tials 
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tials on the formation of the Society, The 
first of these is on the subject of Civil Go- 
vernment. 

Civil Government had existed long before 
the appearance of Christianity in the world. 
Legislators since that aera, as they have im- 
bibed its spirit, so they have introduced 
this spirit, more or less, into their respective 
codes. But no nation has ever professed to 
change its system of jurisprudence, or to 
model it anew, in consequence of £he new 
light, which Christianity has afforded. Nei- 
ther have the alterations been so numerous 
in any nation, however high its profession 
of Christianity, with respect to laws, as to 
enable us to say that there is any govern- 
ment in the known world, of Christian ori- 
gin, or any government wholly ypon the 
principles of the Gospel. 

If all men were to become real Christians, 
Civil Government would become less neces- 
sary. As there would be then no offences^ 
there would be no need of magistracy or of 
punishment. As men would then settle a©y 
differences between them amicably, there 
would be no necessity for courts of law. 
As they would then never fight, there would 

ba 



be no need of armies. As they would then 
consider their fellow-creatures as brethren, 
they would relieve them as such, and there 
would be no occasion of laws for the poor. 
As men would then have more solicitude for 
the public good, and more large and liberal 
notions than at any former time, they would 
of themselves conceive and raise all neces- 
sary public institutions and works. Govern- 
ment, then, is not so necessary for real Chris- 
tians. It is i\ecessary principally, as the 
apostld says, for evil doers. But if it be 
chiefly necessary for evil doers, then Govern- 
ments ought to be careful how they make 
laws, which may vex, harass, and embarrass 
Christians, whom they will always find to 
be the best part of their communities ; or, 
in other words, how they make laws, which 
Christians, on account of their religious 
scruples, cannot conscientiously obey. 

It is a tenet pf the members of this So- 
ciety, on the subject of Government, that the 
civil magistrate has no right co interfere in 
religious matters, so as either to force any 
particular doctrines upon men, or to hindei 
them from' worshipping God in their own 
way, provided that, by their creeds and wor- 
ship 
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ship, they do no detriment to others They 
believe, however, that Christian churches 
may admonish sttch members as fait into 
error, and may even cut them off from mem- 
bership ; bat this must be done, not by the 
temporal but by the spiritual sword. 

This tenet they support, first, by reason* 
Religion, they say, is a matter solely b#- 
tweefi God arid man ; that is, between God 
and that man who worships him. Thifr 
must be obvious, they conceive, because man 
is not accountable to man for his religious 
Opinions, unless he binds himself to the dis-» 
cipline of any religious Society, but to God 
alone. It must be obvious again, they say, 
because no man can be a judge over th* 
conscience of another. He can know no-* 
thing of the sincerity or hypocrisy of his 
heart. He can be neither an infallible judge* 
nor an infallible corrector of his religious 
errors. a The conscience of man," says 
Barclay, " is the seat and throne df God in 
him, of which He alone is the proper and 
infallible judge, who by his power and 
Spirit can rectify its mistakes." It must b« 
obvious again, they say, from the consider* 
ation that, if it were even possible for one 

man 



man to discern the conscience of another, ft 
is impossible for him to bend or tw control 
it, But conscience ^ placed both wt of hi* 
sight and of his reach. It is wither viable 
nor tangible. It is inaccessible by strips 
or torments. Thus, while the body is in. 
bondage or account of the religion of th$ 
soul, the soul itself is free; and, while i£ 
suffers under torture, it enjoy* the Divinity, 
and feels, felicity in his presence. But if all 
these things are so, it cannot be within tta 
province either of individual magistrates, qp 
of governments consisting of fallible men, 
to fetter the consciences of those, who way 
live under them. And any attempt tQ thi# 
end is considered by the Quakers as a direct 
usurpation of the prerogative of God. 

Tins tenet they adopt, stypun, on a con- 
templation of the conduce and doctrine? of 
Jesus Christ and of his Apostles. They 
find nothing ia these, which can give th* 
least handle to any man to use force in th* 
religious concerns of another, puring thu 
life of Jesus Christ upon earth, it is np whej* 
recprded of him, that he censured any map 
for his religion. It is true that he reproved 
the Scribes and Pharisees ; but this was o& 

account 
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afccotmt of their hypocrisy, because th$f 
pretended to be what they were not. But 
he no where condemned the devout Jew, 
who was sincere in his faith. But if he be 
found no where to have censured another 
for a difference in religious opinion, much* 
less was it ever said of him, that he forced 
him to the adoption of his own. In the 
memorable instance, in which James arid 
John were willing to call fire from heaven 
tb burn those, who refused to receive him, 
he rebuked them by an assurance, that 
^ they knew not what Spirit they were of." 
And with respect to his doctrine, nothing 
can be more full to the point than his say- 
ing, that " his kingdom was not of thisr 
world by which he meant, that his domi- 
nion was wholly of a spiritual nature, and 
that men must cast off all worldly imagina- 
tions, and become spiritually-minded, before 
they could belong to/ him. But no appli-* 
Nation of outward force, in the opinion of 

N this Society, can thus alter the interrial 
rtian. • Nor can even the creeds and doctrines 
d£dthers : produce -this effect, except they be-* 
come sanctioned by the divine influence on" 

, the heart. 

Neither 



Neither is it recorded of any of the Apd** 
ties, that they used any other weapons than 
those of persuasion and the power of God 
in the propagation of their doctrines, leaving 
such as did not choose to follow them td 
their own way. They were explicit also in 
stating the spiritual nature of Christ's king* 
dom, from whence an inference similar to 
the former is deducible; namely, that no 
compulsory interference can be effectual in 
matters of religion. And St. Paul in parti* 
cular tells the Corinthians, that, in his spiri- 
tual services to them, he does not consider 
himself " as having any dominion over their 
faith, but as a helper of their joy*." 

But if neither Jesus Christ, who was the 
author of that religion which many Civil 
Governments have established, nor the Apos- 
tles, who afterwards propagated it, forced 
their doctrines upon other men, or hindered 
them by force from worshipping in their 
own manner, even though the former could 
have called legions of angels to his support,-— 
it certainly does not become weak, ignorant, 
and fallible men, because they are placed in 
the situation of governors, to set up their 

* 2 Cor. i. 24. 

own 
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own creeds as supreme, and to throw pe- 
nalties and restrictions in the way of th$ 
religious lexerfcise of others. 

But if governors, contrary to the exampk 
of Jesus Christ arid of his Apostles, should 
interfere in religious matters, and impose 
laws upon the governed, of which as Chris* 
tians they cannot but disapprove, — then the 
Quakers are of opinion that the governed 
ought always to obey the laws of Jesus 
Christ, rather than the laws of any governors, 
who are only men- Thus, when Peter and 
John were commanded by the rulers of the 
Jews to speak no more in the name of Jesus, 
they dared not yield obedience tQ their com- 
mands, reasoning thus : " Whether it be 
right in the sight of God to hearken unto 
you, more than unto God, judge ye*." 

And as the governed, in such case, ought, 
in obedience to God the Supreme Ruler of 
the Universe and the King of kings, to re* 
fuse a compliance with the laws of their 
own governors, so they ought to be pre- 
pared patiently to submit to the penalties, 
which are annexed to such a refusal ; and 
on no account (if just representations made 

* Acts iv. 19. 

in 
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in the meek and quiet spirit of their reli- 
gion are not likely to be effectual) to take 
up arms, or resist them by force. And this 
doctrine they ground, first, on the principle, 
that it is not only more noble, but more 
consistent with their duty as Christians, to 
suffer, than to give growth to the passion of 
revenge, or by open resistance to become 
the occasion of loss of life to others : and, 
secondly, on the example of Jesus Christ, 
and of the Apostles and primitive Christians, 
all of whom patiently submitted to the pains 
and penalties, inflicted upon them by the 
Governments of their respective times, for 
the exercise of their religion. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Oaths — t-Qiiakers conceive it unlawful for Christians 
to take an oath— their sufferings on this account 
-^-consider oaths as unnecessary— as having an 
immoral tendency, which even the Heathens aU 
lowed — and as having been forbidden by Jestis 
Christ— explanation of the scriptural passages, 
cited on this occasion — Christianity not so per- 
fect with the lawfulness of oaths, as without if—' 
other reasons taken from considerations relative 
to the antient oath by the name of God. 

A second tenet, which the members of this 
Society hold, is, that it is unlawful for Chris- 
tians to take a Civil Oath. 

Many and grievous were the sufferings of 
these people, in the early part of their his- 
tory, on account of their refusing to sweat 4 
before the civil magistrate. They were in- 
Suited, fined, and iipprisoned. Some of thef 
judges, too, indulged a rancour against them 
on this account unworthy of their high 
office, which prescribed justice impartially, 
to all. For, when they could not convict 
them of the offences laid to their charge, 

they 
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they administered to them the Oath of Aile* 
giance, knowing that they would not take 
it, and that confiscation of property and 
imprisonment would ensue. But neither 
ill-usage, nor imprisonment, nor loss of 
property, ever made any impression upon 
them, so as to induce them to swear in 
judicial cases ; and they continued to suffer, 
till the Legislature, wearied out with the 
cries of their oppression, cjecreed that their 
affirmation should in all cases, except cri- 
minal, or in that of serving upon juries, or 
in that of qualifications for posts of honour 
or emolument under Government, be re- 
ceived as equivalent to their oath* And this 
indulgence is continued to them by law tQ 
the present day. 

The Quakers have an objection to oaths, 
as solemn appeals to God, because they are 
unnecessary* 

. It is an old saying among ,their writers., 
that Truth was before all oaths." By 
this they mean, that there was a time when 
men's words were received as truths with- 
out the intervention of an oath. Antient 
fable, indeed,, tells us, that there were no 
oaths in the Golden Age, but that, when 

men 
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men departed from their primitive simple 
city, and began to quarrel with one another, 
they had recourse to falsehood to substan«- 
tiate their own case ; after which it became 
necessary that some expedient should be 
devised, in the case of disputes, for ascer- 
taining the Truth. Hence, Hesiod makes 
the God of Oaths the son of Eris or Content 
tion. This account differs but little from 
that of Bolybfcts, who says that the use of 
oaths in judgment was rare among the an* 
tients, but that, as perfidy grew, oaths inr 
'creased. 

And as k is a saying *>f the Quakers, that 
44 Truth was before all oaths^" so they believe 
that * truth would be spoken, if oaths were 
done away." Thus, that which is called 
Honour by the world will bind men, to the 
truth, who perhaps know but little of reli- 
gion. But if so, then he, who makes Christ- 
ianity his guide, swdll not be ifound know- 
ingly in a falsehood, though he be jdeprived 
«£ die opportunity *of swearing. 

©at -if it be true, Jtbat truth existed before 
the invention of *oaths, and that truth would 
ttill fee spoken ^even if all oaths were abo- 
&$hed,— then 'the 'Quakers say that oaths are 
2 not 
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not so necessary as some have imagined, be- 
cause they have but a secondary effect in the 
production of the truth. This conclusion 
they consider, also, as the result of reason, 
for good men will speak truth without an 
oath, and bad men will hardly be influenced 
by -one. And where oaths are regarded, it 
is probable t!hat truth is forced out of men, 
hot -so much because they ■consider them at 
Solemn appeals to God, as that they consider 
the penalties, "Which will follow dieir viola- 
tion; so that a ample affirmation, under the 
Same pains and penalties, would be equaHy 
prodrative of the truth. 

They -consider oaths, again, as tery inju* 
rfous to tnorah'ty. Tor, first, they conceive 
it to 'be great presttmptien in men to sura- 
mdn <5od as a witness in tkefr- trifling and 
Btrmly concerns. They "believe, secondly, 
Hett i£ "men accustom themselves to taS. 
uptm'Gtjd crvil occasions, they render 
tis name ao ifataihar to them, that they arc 
Sikely to lose the Yeverenee due to it ; off 
So to 'btettd t^figiotts with secokr consider- 
attdlis, that they become in danger of losing 
Sight of lihfe&gimy, 'solemnity, and awftd- 
lof€8s i£ devotion. And it is not an unusual 

remark, 
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remark, that persons the most accustomed 
to oaths are the most liable to perjury. A 
Custom-house oath has become proverbial 
in. our own country. I do not mean by thi* 
to accuse mercantile men in particular, but 
to state it as a received opinion, that where 
men make solemn things familiar, there is 4 
danger of their iporal degradation. ✓ Hence, 
the Quakers consider the common admi* 
lustration of oaths to have a tendency, that 
is injurious to th? jBpral interest of men. . 

This notion relative to the bad tendency" 
pf oaths the Quakers state to have prevailed 
even in the Gentile world, As. Heather* 
philosophy became pure v -it branded the 
sjptem pf swearing as pernicious to morals, 
It was the practice of the Persians to give 
each other their right hand, as a token of 
their speaking the truth. He, who.gave hi$. 
hand deceitfully, was accoun^e^ more detest? 
able than if he had sworn. The Scythiams, 
in their conference with Alexander the Great, 
addressed him thus : " Think not that the 
Scythians confirm their friendship by an 
oath. They swear by keeping their word." 
The Phrygians were wholly against oath% 
They neither topk them themselves, nor re- 

quired 
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quired them of others* Among the pro* 
verbs of the Arabs this was a celebrated one : 
tf Never swear ; but let thy word be Yes or 
No." So religious was Hercules, says Plu* 
tarch, that he never swore but oncg. Glinias, 
a Greek philosopher, and a scholar of Pytha- 
goras^ is said to have dreaded an oath so 
much, that, when by swearing he could 
have escaped a fine of three talents, he chose 
rather to pay the money than do it, though 
he was to have sworn nothing but the truth. 
Indeed^ throughout all Greece the system of 
swearing was considered as of the most im- 
moral tendency ; the very word, which sig- 
nified " perjured*" in the Greek language, 
meaning, when analy sed, " he that adds oqgji. 
to oafih," or 44 the taker of many oaths." 

Bufy above all, th* Quakers colder 
«*chs a* Unlawful for Christians, bec»um 
they have been positively forbttdtaDi by Jesus 
Christ; 

Th^ toofds, in which thtf conceive this 
j^tfhifeklotv to ha** Imn contained^ they 
take from the Sermon <>n Ae Mount. 

* Again* fa > Ktfw* fcfefid* that it hath been 
stfd by then*** «4<fc tkm, Thow shalt not 

tot. in. c forswear 
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forswear thyself, but shak perform unto the* 
Lord thine oaths : 

" But I say unto you, Swear not at al}: nei« 
ther by heaven; because it is God's throne : 

" Nor by the earth ; for it is his footstool : 
neither by Jerusalem ; for it is the city of 
the great King. 

u Neither shalt thou swear by the head 5 
because thou canst not make one hair white 
or black. 

" But let your communication be Yea, 
yea ; Nay, nay : for whatsoever is more than 
these cometh of evil*." 

It is said by those, who oppose the So- 
ciety on this subject, that these words relate 
qpt to civil oaths, but to such as are used by 
profane persons in the course of their con* 
versation. But the Quakers deny this; . be- 
cause the Disciples, as Jews, must have 
known that profane swearing hjkd been ml- 
lawful long before this prohibition of Jesus 
Christ They must relate, therefore, to some- 
thing else j and to something, which had not 
before been forbidden. 

They deny it also on account of the cen- 
•truction of the sentences, 3&Lpf j&tipea&r 

• Matt.*. **-37. 

- fas 
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lag of the several words in these. For the 
words " Swear not at all," in the second of 
the verses which have been quoted, have an 
immediate reference to the words in the first. 
Thus they relate to the word " forswear" 
in the first. But if they relate to the word 
a forswear," they must relate to perjury ; 
and if to perjury, then to a civil oath, or to 
an oath in which an appeal is made to God 
by man, as to something relating to himself. 
The word Oath also is explicitly mentioned 
in the first of these verses, and mentioned 
as an oath, which had been allowed. Now 
there was one oath, which had been allowed 
in antient time. The Jews had been per- 
mitted, in matters of judgment, to swear ty 
the name of God. This permission wad 
given them for one, among other reasons, 
that they might be prevented from swearing 
by the name of those idols, by. which their 
neighbours swore ; for a solemn appeal to 
any Heathen god necessarily includes an 
acknowledgment of the omnipresence of the 
samew 

That the words " Swear not , at all" re- 
lated ta this oath in particular, they conceive 
*o be obvious from the prohibition in the 

c 2 verses, 
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verses, which have been cited, of swearing 
by Heaven, by Earth, and by other things. 
The Jews, knowing the sacredness of the 
name of God, had an awful notion of the 
consequences of perjury, if committed after 
an appeal to it, and therefore had recourse to 
the names of the creatures, in case they 
should swear falsely. But even the oaths 
thus substituted by them are forbidden by 
Jesus Christ ; and they are forbidden upon 
this principle, as we find by a subsequent 
explanation given by St. Matthew, that Who- 
soever swore by these creatures, really and 
positively swore by the name of God. But 
if they are forbidden, because swearing by 
the creatures is the same thing as swearing 
by God who made them, then the oath by 
* the name of God," which had been per- 
mitted to the Jews of old, was intended by 
Jesus Christ to be discontinued, or to halve 
no place in his new religion. 

The Quakers, then, considering the wordfe 
in question to have the meaning now an- 
nexed to them r give the following larger 
explanation of what was the intention of 
our Saviour upon this occasion. 

In his Sermon oa the Mount, of which 

these 
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these words on the subject of Oath* are it 
part, he inculcated into his Disciples a system 
of morality far exceeding that of the Jews 3 
and therefore, in the verses which precede 
those upon this subject, he tells them, that 
whereas it was said of old, " Thou shalt not 
kill," he expected of them that they should 
not even entertain the passion of revenge. 
And whereas it was said of old, " Thou shalt 
not commit adultery," he expected that they 
should not even lust after others, if they 
were married, or after those in a married 
*tate. Thus he brings both murder and 
adultery from act to thought. He attaches 
a criminality to unlawful feelings if not sup- 
pressed, — or aims at the subjugation of tfee 
passions, as the springs of the evil actions of 
men. Going on to show the further supe- 
riority of his system of morality over that of 
the Jews, he says, again, " Whereas it was 
said of old, Thou shalt not forswear thyself," 
he expects that they should not swear at all, 
not even by the name of God, which had 
been formerly allowed ; for that he came to 
abrogate the antient law, and perjury with 
it. It was his object tQ make the word of 
his true Disciples equal to the antient oath. 

Thus 
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Thus he substituted truth for oaths. And 
he made this essential difference between at 
Jew and a Christian, That whereas the one 
swore in order that he might be believed, 
the other was to speak truth in order that 
he might not swear. Such was the intended 
advance from Jew to Christian, or from 
Moses to Christ. 

The Quakers are further confirmed in 
their ideas upon this subject, by believing 
that Christianity would not have been as 
perfect as they apprehend it to have been 
intended to be, without this restriction upon 
oaths. Is it possible, they say, that Jesus 
Christ would have left it to Christians to 
imagine that their words were to be doubted 
on any occasion ? Would he have left it to 
them to think so dishonourably of one an* 
other, or of their new vocation, that their 
words were to be tried by the touchstone of 
oaths, when his religion was to have a greater 
effect than any former system of morality 
ever known, in the production of truth ? Is 
it possible, when oaths sprung out of fraud 
and falsehood, as he himself witnesses (for 
whatever is more than Yea and Nay cometh 
pf evil) that he would have left this remnant 

of 
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0f antiquity standing, as if his religion was; 
not intended to extirpate the very ground* 
work of it ? 

Finally y they are confirmed in their ideas 
upon this subject, from a belief that oaths 
were to cease .either at the coming of Jesus 
Christ, or as men became Christians. For, 
in die first place, the oath " by the name 
of God" is considered by some, as I have 
before noticed, to have been permitted to 
the Jews during their weak state, that they 
might not swear by the idols of their contem- 
porary neighbours, and thus lose sight of 
the only and true God, But what Christian 
stands in need of any preservative against 
idolatry, or of any commemorative of the 
existence and superintendence of an al- 
mighty, wise, beneficent, and moral Go- 
vernor of the World ? Some, again, havp 
imagined, that as the different purifications 
among the Jews, denoting the holiness of 
God, signified that it became men to endea- 
vour to be holy, — so the oath by the name 
of God, denoting the verity of God, sig- 
nified that it became men to devote them- 
selves to the truth. But no true Christian 
stands in need of such symbols to make 

him 
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him consider his word as equivalent to his 
oath. Others, again, have imagined that 
the oath f< by the name of God" typified 
the Truth, or the Eternal Word* But as the 
type ceases when the antitype appears, — so 
the coming of Jesus Christ, who in the 
Gospel-language is called both the Truth 
and the Eternal Word, may be considered 
us putting an end to this, as to other typet 
and shadows of the Jewish church. 
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SECTION I. 

Wdr-~~Tenet an war—Quakers hold it unlawful Jbr 
* Christians to figkt-—scriptural passages which 
they produce in support of this tenet — arguments 
which others produce from scriptural authority 
against it-*-reply of the Quakers to these argu» 
merits. 

The next of the great tenets, which the 
members of this Society hold, is on the sub- 
ject of War. They believe it unlawful for 
Christians to engage in the profession of 
arms, or indeed to bear arms, under any 
circumstance of hostility whatever. Hence 
there is no such character as that of a 
Quaker-soldier. A Quaker is always able 
to avoid the regular army, because the cir- 
cumstance of entering into it is generally a 
•matter of choice. But where he has no such 
choice, as is the case in the militia, he either 
submits, if he has property, to distraint upon 
it j or, if he has not, to prison, 

Tiie 
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The Quakers ground the illicitness of war- 
on several passages, which are to be found in 
the New Testament*. I shall not quote all 
the texts, which they bring forward, but 
shall make a selection of them on this oc- 
casion, 

Jesus Christ, in the famous sermon which 
he preached upon the mount, took occasion 
tp mention specifically some of the precepts 
of the Jewish law, and to inform his hearers 
that he expected of those, who were to be 
his true disciples, that they would carry these 
to a much higher extent in their practice 
under the New Dispensation, which he was 
then affording them. Christianity required 

* The Quakers have been charged with inconsistency 
in refusing military service, and yet in paying those taxes, 
which are expressly for the support of wars. To this 1 
charge they reply, That they believe it to be their duty^ 
" to render to Caesar the things which are Caesar's/' and 
to kave the application of it to Caesar himself as be 
judges best for the support of Government. This duty 
they collect from the example of Jesu3 Christ, who 
paid the tribute-money himself, and ordered his Disciples' 
to do it, — and this to a Government not only professedly' 
military, but distinguished for its idolatry and despotism* 
Personal service, however, they conceive to militate 
against a positive command by our Saviour, which will 
be explained in this chapter. 

. a greater 
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a greater perfection of the human character 
than was required under the Law. Men were 
not only not to kill, but not even to cherish 
the passion of revenge. And " Whereas it 
was said of old, An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth, I say unto you, says Christ, that 
ye resist not evil. But whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also*." And further on in the same 
chapter he says, " Ye have heard that it 
hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour and hate thine enemy. But I say unto 
you, Love your enemies f, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them that despitefully use you 
and persecute you. For, if ye love them 
which love you, what reward have ye ? Do 
not even the publicans the same? Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect." Now the Quakers 
ore of opinion, that no man can receive this 
doctrine in his heart, and assist either offen- 
sively or defensively in the operations of war. 
Other passages, quoted by the members of 

* Matt.- v. 38, &c. 

t The Heathen nations, on account of their idolatry, . 
W?fe called Enemies by the Jews. 

this 
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this Society in favour of their tenet on war, 
are taken from the apostles Paul and James 
conjointly. 

The former, in his second epistle to the 
Corinthians, says, 44 For though we walk ia 
the flesh, we do not war after the flesh. For 
the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, 
but mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strong holds ; to the casting down 
imaginations and every high thing that ex- 
alteth itself against the knowledge of God, 
and bringing into captivity every thought 
to the obedience of Christ*." From this the 
Quakers argue, that the warfare of Chris- 
tianity, or that which Christianity recog- 
nises, is not carnal but spiritual, and that it 
consists in the destruction of the evil ima- 
ginations, or of the evil lusts and passionr 
of men ; that is, no man can be a true sol- 
dier of Christ, unless his lusts are subdued, 
or unless the carnal be subdued by the spi- 
ritual mind. Now this position having been 
laid down by St. Paul, or the position hav T 
ing been established in Christian morals, 
that a state of subjugated passions is the great 
characteristic mark of a true Christian, they 

* 2 Cor. x. 3, 4, 5. 

jdraw 
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draw a conclusion from it by the help of 
the words of St. James. This apostle, in his 
Letter to the dispersed Tribes, which were 
bften at war with each other as well as with 
the Romans, says, 44 From whence come 
wars and fightings amongst you ? come they 
not hence, even of yotir lusts that war in 
your members* ?" But if wars come from 
the lusts of men, then the Quakers say that 
those, who have subdued their lusts, can no 
longer engage in them ; or, in other words, 
that true Christians, being persons of this 
description, or being such according to St, 
Paul as are redeemed out of what St. James 
calls the very grounds arid occasions of war* 
can ntf longer fight. And as this propo- 
sition is true in itself, so they conceive the 
converse of it to be true also. For if there 
are persons, on the other hand, who delibe- 
rately engage in the wars and fightings of 
the world, it is a proof that their lusts are 
"not yet subjugated ; or that, though they may 
T>e nominal, they are not yet arrrvfcd at the 
stature of true or of full-grown Christians. 

A third quotation, made by the Quakers* 
ki:aken from St. Paul exclusively : * Now if 

* James iv. 1. 

any 
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any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he id 
none of his* that is, If men have not the 
same disposition, which Jesus Christ mani* 
tested in the different situations of his life,-*- 
the same spirit of humility, and of forbear* 
ance, and of lovfe, and of forgiveness of in- 
juries, — or if they do not follow him as a 
pattern,— or if they do not act as he would 
have done on any similar occasion, — they 
are not Christians. . Now they conceive^ 
knowing what the Spirit of Jesus was by 
those things, which have been recorded of 
him, that he could never have been induced 
or compelled by any earthly consideration or 
power to engage in the wars of the world. 
They are aware that his mission, which it 
became him to fulfil, and which engrossed 
all his time, would not allow him the op* 
portunity of a military life. But they be- 
lieve, independently of this, that the Spirit, 
which he manifested upon earth, would have 
been of itself a sufficient bar to such an em* 
ployment. This they judge from his opi- 
nions and his precepts. For how could he 
have taken up arms to fight, who enjoined 
in the New Dispensation that men were not 

* Rom. via. g. 

to 
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to resist injuries; — that they were to love their 
enemies ; — that they were to bless those, who 
cursed them, and . to do good to those, who 
hated them ? This they judge also from his 
practice; For how could he have lifted up 
his arm against another, who, when he was 
reviled, reviled not again, and who in his 
very agony upon the cross prayed for his 
persecutors, saying, " Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do ?" But if 
Jesus Christ could not have been induced or 
compelled to engage in a profession, which 
would have subjected him to take away the 
life of another, so neither can any Christian ; 
— for, if a man have not the Spirit of Christ* 
he is none of his. 

Three arguments are usually brought 
against the Society on this subject. 

The first is, that John the baptist*, when 
the soldiers demanded of him what they 
should do, did not desire them to leave the 
service, in which they were engaged, but* 
on the other hand, to be content with their 
wages. To this the Quakers reply, that 
John told them also " to do violence to na 
man." But even if he had not said this, 

* Lake iiL 14. 

they 
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they apprehend that nothing could be tk& 
duced from his expressions, which could 
become binding upon Christians. For John 
was the last prophet of the Old Dispeftsa* 
tion, but was never admitted into the Ne#t 
He belonged to the system, whkh required 
an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth ; 
but not to that, which required no resist- 
ance to evil, and which insisted upon the 
love of enemies a3 well as friends. Hence 
Je9us Christ said of him, that u he who was 
least in the kingdom of heaven was greater 
than he." 

The second argument, brought against 
the Society on this occasion, is of a similar 
nature with the former. It is said, that if 
war had been unlawful, ' our Saviour, when 
the centurion came to him at CapetnaumE*, 
would have found fault with his' profes- 
sion : but he did not do this ; — oH the cot£ 
trary, he highly commended him for hitf re- 
ligion. In answer to this the Quakers obi 
serve, firsts that no solid argument can %e 
drawn from silence on any occasion; Ste- 
tondly^ that Jesus Christ sefems, for wise 
purposes, to have abstained from meddling 

*Matt,Tfii;5. 
8 with 
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with any of the civil institutions of his 
time, though in themselves wicked; think- 
ing, probably, that it was sufficient to leave 
behind him such general precepts, as, when 
applied properly, would be subversive of 
them all And, thirdly, that he never com- 
mended the centurion on account of his 
military situation, but on account of the 
profession of his faith. 

They say, further, that they can bring an 
argument of a much more positive nature 
than that just mentioned, from an incident 
which took place, and in which Jesus was 
again concerned: When Peter cut off the 
ear of one of the servants of the higb^priest, 
who was concerned in the apprehension of 
his Lord, he was not applauded, but repri- 
manded, for the part which he thus took in 
his defence, in the following words : " Put 
up again thy sword in its place; for all they 
that take the sword shall perish by the 
sword Now the Quakers conceive that 
much more is to be inferred against the use 
of the sword from this instance, than from 
the former in favour of it. 
.. The last argument which is usually ad- 
* Mark xxvL 52* 
vol. in. d duced 
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duced against the members of this Society 
on this subject is, that they have mistaken 
the meaning of the words of the famous 
Sermon upon the Mount. These words, it 
is said, teach us the noble lesson, that it 
is more consistent with the character of a 
Christian to forgive than to resent an in- 
jury. They are, it is said, wholly of pri- 
vate import, and relate solely to private 
occurrences in life. But the members of 
this Society have extended the meaning of 
them, beyond private* to public injuries or 
wars. 

The Quakers in answer to this observe, 
that they dare not give to the words in ques- 
tion a less extensive meaning. They relate 
to every one, who reads them. They relate 
to the poor. They relate to the rich. They 
relate to every potentate, who may be the 
ruler of a land. They relate to every indi- 
vidual of his council. There is no excep- 
tion or dispensation to any one in favour of 
any case. 

That they relate to public as well as pri- 
vate wars, or that they extend themselves 
naturally to those which are public, the 
Quakers conceive it reasonable to suppose 
• • from 
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from the following consideration : No man, 
they apprehend, can possess practically the 
divine principle of loving an individual 
enemy at home, of of doing good to the 
man who hates him, but he must of neces- 
sity love his enemy in any and every other 
place* He must have gone so far forward 
on the road to Christian perfection, as to be 
unable to bear arms against any other per- 
son whatsover ; and particularly when, ac- 
cording to the doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment, no geographical boundaries fix the 
limits of love and enmity between man and 
man, but the whole human race are consi- 
dered as the children of the same parent, and 
therefore as brothers to one another. But 
Who can truly love an enemy, and kill him ? 
And where is the difference, under the 
Gospel-dipensation, between Jew and Gen- 
tile, Gtfeek and Barbarian, Bond and Free ? 

That these words were meant to extend 
to public as well as private wars, they be- 
lieve, again, from the views which they en* 
tertain relative to the completion of Pro- 
phecy. They believe that a time will come* 
in one or other of the succeeding ages, 
<* wh&tt men shall beat their swords into 
j> 2 plough* 
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ploughshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks, and when nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, and they shall not 
learn war any more," Now other Christians, 
who differ from them in the interpretation 
of the words in question, believe equally 
with them that the times thus predicted will 
come to pass. The question then is, whe-. 
ther the more enlarged interpretation of these 
words, as insisted upon by the Society, 
or of the less enlarged, as insisted upon 
£y others, be the most consistent with the 
belief of the future accomplishment of the 
prophecy just mentioned. And in this case 
the Quakers are of opinion, that if wars 
were ever to cease, one ought to expect that 
some foundation would have been previ- 
ously laid in Christianity for this great and 
important end. The subjugation of the 
passions, which it is the direct tendency of 
Christianity to effect, would produce this 
end: and so far such a foundation has 
already been laid in this system. But as 
the admission of moral precepts into the 
education of man, so as to form habits of 
moral opinion, is another way of influ- 
encing conduct in life, they think it likely 

that 
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that some such maxim as " that Christians 
should not fight" would have been intro- 
duced also ; because the adoption of such a 
maxim would have a similar tendency with 
the subjugation of the passions in producing 
the same end. For it seems absurd, they 
conceive, to suppose that wars should cease, 
and that no precept should have been held 
out that they were wrong. But the more 
enlarged interpretation of the words in ques- 
tion furnishes such a precept, and therefore 
another foundation seems to have been laid 
in Christianity for the same end. They ad- 
mit, therefore, the larger interpretation as 
included in the less, because it comports 
more with the design of Providence (who 
announces by the mouth of his Prophets 
that he wills universal peace) that the pro- 
hibition of private as well as public wars 
should be understood as a Christian doc- 
trine, than that the words in question should 
be confined to private injuries alone. 

The last reason, which the Quakers give 
for adopting the larger interpretation of the 
words in the Sermon upon the Mount as 
well as the less, is the following : They are 
of opinion that, as Christians, they ought 

not 

* 
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fiot to lessen the number of the moral oblU 
gations of the Gospel. They ought not to 
abridge its dignity, nor to put limits to its 
frenevolence. If it was the desire of Jesus 
Christ that men should love their enemies, 
it is their duty to believe that his wish 
could not have been otherwise than uni- 
versal. If it was an object with him to cure 
moral evil, it is their duty to suppose that 
it was his desire to destroy it, not partially, 
but to the utmost possible extent* If it was 
his design to give happiness to men, it is 
their duty to determine that he intended to 
give it, not in a limited proportion, but ip. 
the largest measure. But when they con* 
sider the nature of wars, — that they militate 
against the law of preservation^ — that they 
include the commission of a multitude of 
crimes, — that they produce a complication 
of misery and suffering to man, — they con- 
ceive they would not be doing their duty as 
Christians, or giving to Christianity its due 
honour, if they were not to admit the larger 
meaning of the words in question as well as 
the less. Reason, too, pleads for the one as 
well as for the other. Consistency of moral 
tfcftrin^ again, demands both, But if we 

admit 
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admit the restricted interpretation, and ex- 
clude the larger, we offend reason. All con- 
sistency is at an end. Individual responsi- 
bility for moral turpitude will be taken from 
man. Crimes, clearly marked and defined 
in the page of Christianity, will cease to be 
crimes at the will of princes. One contra- 
diction will rush in after another, and men 
will have different standards of morality, as 
they adhere to the commands of the Gospel, 
*>r to the customs of governments, or to the 
opinions of the world. 



SECTION II, 

— i > 

Meaning of the scriptural passages advanced by 
the Quakers supported by the opinions and prac- 
tice of the early Christians — Early Christian 
writers held it unlawful to fight , as appears from 
Justin, Tatian, Clemens , and others — Christians 
would not enter into the armies for more than 
two centuries, as appears from Irenteus, Ter- 
tullian, Celsus, Origen, and others — and gene- 
rally left the military service if they happened 
to be converted in it. 

It maybe presumed to be difficult for 
Christians, who have been in the habit of 

beholding 

# 
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beholding wars entered into and carried oil 
by their own and other Christian Govern- 
ments, and without any other censure than 
that they might be politically wrong, to see 
the scriptural passages of" non-resistance of 
injuries, and love of enemies," but through 
a vitiated medium* The prejudices of some, 
the interests of others, and custom with all, 
will induce a belief among them, that these 
have no relation to public wars. At least 
they will be glad to screen themselves under 
such a notion. But the question is, what 
would a Heathen have said to these passages, 
who, on his conversion to Christianity, be- 
lieved that the New Testament was of Di- 
vine origin., — that it was the Book of Life, 
—and that the precepts, which it contained, 
were not to be dispensed with to suit parti- 
cular cases, without the imputation of evil. 
Now such a trial, the Quakers say, has been 
made. It was made by the first Christians j 
and they affirm, that these interpreted the 
passages, which have been mentioned, dif- 
ferently from those of most of the Chris- 
tians of the present age ; for that both their 
opinions and their practice spoke loudly 
against the lawfulness of war. 

Upon 
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Upon this new subject I shall enter next. 
And I confess I shall enter upon it willingly. 
First, - because I know of none that is more 
important : Secondly, because, though con- 
troversy may have thrown some light upon 
it, much remains to be added. And, thirdly, 
because the assertions of the Society on this 
point are disputed by many at the present 
day. 

With respect to the opinions of the early 
Christians, which I shall notice first, it must 
be premised, that such of them as have writ- 
ten books have not all of them entered upon 
this subject. Some of them have not had 
occasion even to notice it. But where they 
have, and where they have expressed an opi- 
nion, I believe that this will be found unfa- 
vourable to the continuance of war. 

Justin the Martyr, one of the earliest 
writers in the second century, considers war 
as unlawful. He makes the devil " the au- 
thor of all war." No severer censure could 
have been passed upon it than this, when 
we consider it as coming from the lips of 
an early Christian. The sentiment, too,* was 
contrary to the prevailing sentiments of the 
times, when, of all professions, that of war 

was 
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was most honourable, and was the only one 
that was considered to lead to glory. It re- 
sulted therefore, in all probability, from the 
new views, which Justin had acquired by 
a perusal of such of the Scriptures as had 
then fallen into his hands. 
. Tatian, who was the disciple of Justin, in 
Jus Oration to the Greeks, speaks precisely in 
the same terms on the same subject. 

From many expressions of Clemens of 
Alexandria, a contemporary of the latter, we 
collect his opinion to be decisive against the 
lawfulness of war, 

Tertullian, who may be mentioned next 
in order of time, strongly condemned the 
practice of bearing arms, as it related to 
Christians. I shall give one or two extracts 
from him on this subject : — In his Disser- 
tation on the Worship pf Idols, he says : 
. : " Though the soldiers came to John, and re- 
ceived a certain form to be observed ;. and 
though the centurion believed ; yet Jesus 
Christ, by disarming Peter, disarmed every 
soldier afterwards ; for custom never sanc- 
tions an illicit act." And in his Soldier's 
•Garland he says, " Can a soldier's life be 
)awf\ll» when Gh|\gt has pronounced that he, 

who 
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who lives by the sword, shall perish by the 
pword ? Can one, who professes the peace- 
able doctrine of the Gospel, be a soldier, 
when it is his duty not so much as to go to 
iaw ? And shall he, who i? not to- revenge 
Jus own wrongs, be instrumental in bring* 
;ng others into chains, imprisonment, tor* 
tnent, death ?" 

Cyprian, in his Epistle to ponatus, takes 
a view of such customs in his own times as 
he conceived to be repugnant to the spirit 
or the letter of the Gospel. In looking at 
war, which was one of them, he speaks thus : 

Suppose thyself," says he, " with me on 
the top of some very exalted eminence, and 
from thence looking down upon the appear- 
ances of things beneath thee. Let our pro- 
spect take in the whole horizon, and let us 
view, with the indifference of persons not 
concerned in them, the various motions and 
agitations of human life. Thou wilt then, 
I dare say, have a real compassion for the 
circumstances of mankind, and for the pos- 
ture, in which this view will represent them. 
And when thoij. reflectest upon thy condi- 
tion, thy thoughts will rise in transports of 
gratitude and praise to God, for having mad$ 

thy 
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thy escape from the pollutions of the world. 
The things thou wilt principally observe will 
J>e — the highways beset with robbers ; the 
seas with pirates ; encampments, marches, 
and all the terrible forms of war and blood- 
shed. When a single murder is committed, 
it shall be deemed perhaps a crime ; but that 
crime shall commence a virtue, when com- 
mitted under the shelter of public authority ; 
so that punishment is not rated by the mea- 
sure of guilt, but the more enormous the size 
of the wickedness is, so much the greater is 
the chance for impunity." These are the 
sentiments of Cyprian ; and that they were 
the result of his views of Christianity as 
taken from the Divine Writings, there can 
-be little doubt. If he had stood upon the 
same eminence, and beheld the same sights, 
previously to his conversion, he might, like 
pthers, have neither thought piracy disho- 
jftourable, nor; war inglorious. 
^"Lactantius, who lived some time after 
Cyprian, in his Treatise concerning the 
true Worship of God, says, " It> can never 
be lawful for a righteous man to go to war, 
whose warfare is in righteousness itself." 
And in another part of the same Treatise he 

observes, 
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observes, that "no exception can be made 
with respect to this command of God. It 
can never be lawful to kill a man, whose 
person the Divine Being designed to be 
sacred as to violence." 

It will be unnecessary to make extracts 
from other of the early Christian writers, 
who mention this subject. I shall therefore 
only observe, that the names of Origen, Ar- 
chelaus, Ambrose, Chrysostom, Jerome, and 
Cyril, may be added to those already men- 
tioned, as the names of persons,, who gave it 
as their decided opinion, that it was unlaw- 
ful for Christians to go to war. 

With respect to the practice of the early 
Christians, which is the next point to be 
considered, it may be observed, that there 
is no well-authenticated instance upon re- 
cord of Christians entering into the army 
for the first two centuries ; but it is true, 
on the other hand, that they declined the 
military profession, as one in which it was 
not lawful for them to engage. 

The first species of evidence, which I shall 
produce to this point, may be found in the 
following facts, which reach from the year 
169 to the year 198 : — Avidius Crassus had 

rebelled 
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rebelled against the emperor Verus, ancl wit* 
slain. In a short time afterwards, Clodius 
Albinus in one part of the world, and Pes- 
cennifius Niger in another, rebelled against 
the emperor Sevenis, and both were slain 
likewise. Now suspicion fell, as it always 
did in these times, if any thing went wrong* 
Upon the Christians, as having been con- 
cerned upon thesfe occasions. ButTertullian, 
in his Discourse to Scapula, tells us that no 
Christians were to be fpund in these armies* 
And yet these armies were extensive. Crassud 
was piaster of all Syria with its four legions* 
Niger of the Asiatic and Egyptian legions, 
and Albinus of those of Britain ; which le- 
gions together contained between a third 
and a half of the standing legions of Rome* 
And the fact, that no Christians were then 
to be found in these, is the more remarkable* 
because, according to the same Tertullian, 
Christianity had reached all the places, in 
Which these armies were. 

A second species of evidence, as far as it! 
goes, may be collected from -expressions and 
declarations in the works of certain authors 
of those titties. Jiistin the Martyr and 
Tatian make distinctions between soldiers 

and 
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and Christians; and the latter says, that 
the Christians declined even military com- 
mands. Clemens of Alexandria gives the 
Christians, who were contemporary with 
him, the appellation of "Peaceable," or of 
u the Followers of Peace j" thus distinguish- 
ing them from the soldiers of his age. And 
he says expressly, that " those, who were the 
followers of peace, used none of the instru- 
ments of war." 

A third species of evidence, which is of 
the highest importance in this case, is the 
belief, which the writers of these times had* 
that the prophecy of Isaiah, which stated 
that men should turn their swords into 
ploughshares and their spears into pruning- 
hooks, was then in the act of completion. n 

Irenaeus, who flourished about the year 
180, affirms that this famous prophecy had 
been completed in his time ; " for the Chris- 
tians," says he, " have changed their swords 
and their lances into instruments of peace, 
and they know not now how to fight-" Justin 
Martyr, who was contemporary with Ire* 
naeus, asserted the same thing; which he 
could not have done if the Christians of 
his time had engaged in war. " That the 

prophecy," 
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prophecy ," says he, " is fulfilled, you have 
good reason to believe ; for we, who in times 
past killed one another, do not now fight 
with our enemies." And here it is observ- 
able, that the word " fight" does not mean 
to strike, or to beat, or to give a blow, but 
to fight as in war* ; and the word " enemy" 
does not mean a common adversary, or one 
who has injured us, but an enemy of the 
Statef : and the sentence, which follows that 
which has been given, puts the matter out 
of all doubt. Tertullian, who lived after 
these, speaks in these remarkable words : 
<c Deny that these (meaning the turning of 
swords into ploughshares) are the things 
prophesied of, when you see what you see 4 
or that they are the things fulfilled, when 
you read what you read : but if you deny 
neither of these positions, then you must 
confess, that the prophecy has been accom- 
plished as far as the practice of every indi- 
vidual is concerned, to whom it is appli- 
cable." I might go from Tertullian even as 
far as Theodoret, if it were necessary, to 
show that the prophecy in question was con- 

sidered 
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sidered as in the act of completion in those 
times. 

The fourth and last proof will be found 
in the assertions of Celsus, and in the reply 
of Origen to that writer, Celsus, who lived 
at the end of the second century, attacked 
the Ghristian religion. He made it one of 
his charges against the Christians, that they 
refused in his time to bear arms for the em- 
peror, even in the case of necessity, and when 
their services would have been accepted. He 
told them further, that if the rest of the em- 
pire were of their opinion, it would soon 
be overrun by the Barbarians. Now Celsus 
dared not have brought this charge against 
the Christians, if the fact had not been pub- 
licly known* But let us see whether it was 
denied by those, who were of opinion that 
his work demanded a reply. The person, 
who wrote against him in favour of Chris- 
tianity, was Origen, who lived in the third 
century. But Origen, in his answer, admits 
the fact as stated by Celsus, that the Chris- 
tians would not bear arms, and justifies them 
for refusing the practice, on the principle of 
the unlawfulness of war. 

And as the early Christians would not 
vol. lii. e enter 
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enter into the armies, so there is good ground 
to suppose that, when they became converted 
in them, they relinquished their profession. 
Human nature was the same both in and 
out of the armies, and would be equally 
worked upon in this new state of things in 
both cases. Accordingly we find from Ter* 
tullian, in his Soldier's Garland, " that many 
in his time, immediately on their conver* 
sion, quitted the military service." We are 
told also by Archelaus, who flourished under 
Probus in the year 278, that many Roman . 
soldiers, who had embraced Christianity 
after having witnessed the piety and gene- 
rosity of Marcellus, immediately forsook the 
profession of arms. We are told also hj 
Eusebius,that, about the same time, u Num* 
ber& laid aside a military life, and became 
private persons, rather than abjure their re- 
ligion." And here it may not be unworthy 
of remark, that soldiers, after their conver* 
sion, became so troublesome in the army, 
boach on account <>f their scruples against 
the idolatrous practices required of the &ok 
idieary, and t-heir scruples against fighting, 
that they were occasionally dismissed tfefe 
service cm these accounts. 

SECTION 
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SECTION III* 

Objection to the foregoing statement ; namely, thai 
the idolatry, which tvas then connected with the 
military service, and not the unlawfulness of 
war, was the reason why Christians declined it—- 
idolatry admitted to be a cause — instance in 
Marinus — but the belief of the unlawfulness of 
.fighting was another and an equally powerful 
cause*— instances in Maximilian — Marcellus — . 
Cassian — Martin — the one scruple as much, tken % 
a part of the Christian religion as the other. 

As an objection may be made to the fore- 
going statement, I think it proper to notice 
it in this place* 

It will be said that the military oath, 
which all were obliged to take alike in the 
Roman armies, and which was to be repeated 
annually, was full of idolatry ; that the Ro- 
man standards were all considered as gods, 
and had divine honours paid to them by the 
soldiery; and that the images also of the 
emperors, which were either fixed upon these 
standards, or placed in the midst of them m 
a temple in the camp, were to be adored 
m the same manner. Now, these customs 

e 2 were 
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were interwoven with the military service* 
No Roman soldier was exempted from thejn. 
It will be urged, therefore, that no Christian 
could submit to these services. Indeed* when 
a person was suspeeted of being a Christian 
in those times, he was instantly taken to the 
altars to sacrifice ; it being notorious that, if 
he were a Christian, he would not sacrifice 
though at the hazard of his life. Is it not 
therefore to be presumed that these idola- 
trous tests operated as the great cause why 
Christians refused to enter into the army, 
or why they left it when converted, as de- 
scribed in the former section ? 

That these tests operated as a cause, .we 
must allow ; and let this be considered as an 
insuperable argument against those, who 
contend that there were Christian soldiers in 
these times ; for no Christian could submit 
to such idolatrous homage; but if so, no 
Christian could be a soldier. 

That, these tests must have operated as a 
cause, we may infer from the history of 
Marinus. Marinus, according to Eusebius, 
was a man of family and fortune, and an 
officer in a legion, which in the year 260 
was stationed at Caesarea of Palestine* One 

of 
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of the centurion's rods happened to become 
vacant in this legion, and Marinus was ap- 
pointed to it. But just at this moment, an- 
other, next to him in rank, accused him 
before the tribunal of being a Christian, 
stating, " that the laws did not allow a Chris- 
tian, who refused to sacrifice to the emperors, 
to hold any dignity in the army." Achaeus, 
the judge, asked Marinus if it was true that 
he had become a Christian. He acknow- 
ledged it. Three hours were then allowed 
him to consider, whether he would sacrifice 
or die. When the time was expired, he 
chose the latter. Indeed so desirous Were 
the early Christians of keeping clear of ido- 
latry in every shape, that they avoided every 
custom that appeared in the least degree 
connected with it. Thus, when a largess 
wa6 given in honour of the emperors L. Sep- 
timius Severus the father, and M. Aurelius 
Caracalla the son, a solitary soldier, as we 
learn from Tertullian, was seen carrying 
the garland, which had been given him on 
that occasion, in his hand, while the rest 
wore it upon their heads. On being inter- 
rogated by the commander why he refused 
wearing it, he replied, that " he had be- 
come 
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came a Christian *." He was immediately 
punished before the army, and sent into 
prison. What became of him afterwards 
is not related. But it must be clear, if lie 
lived and cherished his Christian feelings, 
that when the day of the renewal of his oath, 
0t of the worshipping of the standards, or of 
any sacrifice in the camp, should arrive, he 
Would refuse these services, or abandon his 
profession. 

But though unquestionably the idolatrous 
services required of the soldiers of those 
times hindered Christians from entering 
into the armies, and compelled those who 
were converted in them to leave them, no-^ 
thing is more true, than that the belief that 
it was unlawful for Christians to fight oc- 
casioned an equal abhorrence of a military 
life. One of the first effects, which Christi- 
anity seems to have produced upon its first 
Converts, when it was pure and unadul- 
terated, and unmixed with the interpreta- 
tions of political men, was a persuasion that 
it became them, in obedience to the Divine 
commands, to abstain from all manner of 

* The priests wore the garland when they sacrificed 
to the Heathen gods. 
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violence, and to become distinguishable as 
the followers of peace. We find accordingly 
from Athenagoras and other early writers, 
that the Christians of his time abstained 
when they were struck from striking again, 
and that they carried their principles so far 
as even to refuse to go to law with those, who 
injured them. We find also from the same 
Athenagoras, and from Theophilus Anti- 
ochenus, Tatian, Minucius Felix* and others, 
that they kept away from the shows of 
the gladiators. This they did, not only be- 
cause these shows were cruel, but because, 
as Theophilus says, " lest we should be- 
come partakers of the murders commit- 
ted there." A similar reason is also given 
by Athenagoras on this occasion : " Who 
is there," says he, " that does not prize 
the shows of the gladiators, which your 
emperors make for the people? But we, 
thinking that there is very little difference 
whether a man be the author or spectator of 
murder, keep away from all such sights." 
And here it may be observed, that the gla- 
diators themselves were generally prisoners 
of war or reputed enemies, and that the 
murder of these was by public authority, 

and 
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and sanctioned, as in war, by the State. Now 
what conclusion are we to draw frpm these 
premises? Can we think it possible, that 
they, who refused to strike again, or to 
go to law with those who injured them f 
and who thought an attendance at the gla- 
diatorial spectacles criminal, on the principle 
that he who stood by was a murderer though 
the murder was sanctioned by law, should 
not have had an objection to the military 
service, on the principle that it was unlaw- 
ful to fight ? 

In short, the belief of the unlawfulness 
of war was universal among Christians in 
those times. Every Christian writer of the 
second century, who notices the subject, 
makes it unlawful for Christians to bear 
arms. And if the Christian writers of this 
age were of this opinion, contrary to all 
their sentiments before their conversion, and 
wholly from their knowledge of Divine 
truths, — why should not others, who had a 
common nature with these, be impressed 
on receiving the same truths, in a similar 
manner I And so undoubtedly they were. 
And as this belief was universal among the 
Christians of those times, so it operated with 

them 
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them as an impediment to a military life, 
quite as much as the idolatry that was con- 
nected with it ; of which the following in- 
stances, in opposition to that of Marinus, 
may suffice. 

The first case I purpose to mention shall 
be, where there was an objection to enter- 
ing into the military seryice upon this prin- 
ciple. And here I apprehend none can be 
more in point than that of Maximilian, as 
preserved in the Acts of Ruinart. 

Maximilian having been brought before' 
the tribunal, in order to be enrolled as a 
soldier, Dion, the proconsul, asked him his 
name. Maximilian, turning to him, re- 
plied, " Why wouldst thou know my name? 
I am a Christian, and cannot fight." 

Then Dion ordered him to be enrolled ; 
and when he was enrolled, it was recited out 
. of the register that he was five feet ten inches 
high. Immediately after this, Dion bade 
the officer mark him. But Maximilian re- 
fused to be marked, still asserting that he 
was a Christian. Upon which Dion in- 
stantly replied, " Bear arms, or thou shalt 
die." 

To this Maximilian answered, " I cannot 

fight, 
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fight, if I die ; I am not a soldier of this 
world, but a soldier of God." Dion then, 
said, " Who has persuaded thee to behave 
thus ?" Maximilian answered, " My owa 
mind, and He who has called me/' Dion 
then spoke to his father, and bade him per- 
suade his son* But his father observed, that 
his son knew his own mind, and what it 
was best for him to do. 

After this had passed, Dion addressed 
Maximilian again in these words : " Take 
thy arms, and receive the mark." " I can 
receive," says Maximilian, " no such mart 
I have already the mark of Christ." Upon 
which Dion said, " I will send thee quickly 
to thy Christ." — u Thou mayst do so," says 
Maximilian, " but the glory will be mine," 

Dion then bade the officer mark him. But 
Maximilian still persisted in refusing, and 
spoke thus ; " I cannot receive the mark of 
this world. And if thou shouldst give me 
the mark, I will destroy it. It will avail nor- 
thing. I am a Christian, and it is not law- 
ful for me to wear such a mark about my 
neck, when I have received the saving mark 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of the 
Living God, whom thou knowest not, i#ho 

died 
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died to give ti8 life, and whom God gave for 
our sins. Him all we Christians obey. Him 
we follow, as the Restorer of our life and 
the Author of our salvation." 

Dion instantly replied to this, " Take thy 
arms, and receive the mark, or thou shalt 
suffer a miserable death." — " But I shall 
not perish," said Maximilian. " My name 
is already enrolled with Christ. I cannot 
fight." 

'Dion said, " Consider, then, thy yputh, 
and bear arms. The profession of arms 
becomes a young man." Maximilian re- 
plied, " My arms are with the Lord. . I can- 
not fight for any earthly consideration. I 
am now a Christian." 

Dion, the proconsul, said, " Among the 
life-guards of our masters Dioclesian and 
Maximian, and Constantius and Maximus, 
there are Christian soldiers, and they fight." 
Maximilian answered, " They know best 
what is expedient for them ; but I am a 
Christian, and it is unlawful to do eviL" 

Dion said, " Take thy arms. Despise not 
the profession of a soldier, lest thou perish 
miserably." — " But I shall not perish," says 
Maximilian ; " and if I should leave this 

world, 
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world, my soul will live with Christ the 
Lord." 

Dion then ordered his name to be struck 
from the roll ; and when this was done he 
proceeded : w Because out of thy rebellious 
spirit thou hast refused to bear arms, thou 
shalt be punished according to thy deserts* 
for an example to others and then he de- 
livered the following sentence : u Maximi- 
lian! because thou hast with a rebellious 
spirit refused to bear arms, thou art to 
die by the sword." Maximilian replied, 
" Thanks be to God," 

He was twenty years three months and 
seventeen days old ; and when he was led to 
the place of execution he spoke thus : " My 
dear brethren, endeavour with all your 
might, that it may be your portion to see 
the Lord, and that he may give you such a 
crown." And then with a pleasant coun- 
tenance he said to his father, " Give the 
executioner the soldier's coat thou hadat 
gotten for me; and when I shall receive 
thee in the company of the blessed martyrs^ 
we may also rejoice together with the Lord." 

After this he suffered. His mother Pom- 
peiana obtained his body of the judge, arid 
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conveyed it to Carthage, and buried it near 
the place where the body of Cyprian the % 
martyr lay. And thirteen days after this 
his mother died, and was buried in. the 
same place. And Victor, his father, re- 
turned to his habitation, " rejoicing and 
praising God that he had sent before such a 
gift to the Lord, himself expecting to follow 
after." 

I shall only observe upon this instance, 
that it is nearly pure and unmixed, or that 
it is but little connected with idolatrous cir- 
cumstances ; or rather, that the unlawfulness 
of fighting was principally urged by Maxi- 
milian as a reason against entering upon a 
military life. Let us now find a case where, 
when a person was converted in the af my, 
he left it, pleading this principle as one 
among others for his dereliction of it: 

Marcellus was a centurion in the legion 
called u Trajana." On a festival given in 
honour of the birth-day of Galerius, he 
threw down his military belt at the head of 
the legion, and, in the face of the standards, 
declared with a loud voice, that he Would 
no longer serve in the army, for that " he 
had become a Christian." — w I hold in de- 
testation," 
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testation," says he, addressing himself to all 
die soldiers, " the worship of your gods,— 
gods, which are made of w<x>d and stone,—- 
gods, which are deaf and dumb." So fa* 
Marcellus, it appears, seems to have been 
influenced in his desertion of a military life 
by the idolatry connected with it. But let 
us hear him further on this subject : " It i* 
not lawful," says he, " for a Christian, who 
is the servant of Christ the Lord, to bear 
arms for any earthly consideration." After 
a delay of more than three months in pri- 
son, which delay was allowed for the pur-* 
pose of sparing him, he was brought be- 
fore the prefect. Here he had an oppor- 
tunity of correcting his former expression*. 
But as he persisted in the same sentiments; 
he suffered. It is remarkable that, almost 
immediately after his execution, Cassianj 
who was the notary to the same legion^ 
refused to serve any longer, by publicly 
throwing his pen and accompt-book upOri 
the ground, and declaring at the sai&A 
time that the sentence of Marcellus was un- 
just. When taken up by the order of An* 
relianus Agricolanus, he is described by the 
record preserved by Ruinart, to hav^ avowed 
7 the 
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the came sentiments as Marcellus, and like 
him to have suffered death. 

It may not, perhaps, be necessary to cite 
any other instances, as opposed to that of 
Marinus, to the point in question. But as 
another occurs, whjch may be related in few 
words, I will just mention it in this place: 
Martin, of whom Sulpicius Severus says so 
much, had beeii bred to the profession of 
arms, but on his conversion to Christianity 
declined it. In the answer, which he gave 
to Julian the Apostate for his conduct on 
this occasion, we find him making use only 
of these words : " I am a Christian, an4 
therefore I cannot fight." 

Now this answer of Martin is detached 
from all notions of idolatry. The unlaw- 
fulness of fighting is given as the only mo- 
tive for his resignation. And there is no 
doubt that the unlawfulness of fighting was 
as much a principle of religion in the early 
times of Christianity, as the refusal of sacri- 
fice to the Heathen gods ; and that they 
operated equally to prevent men from en- 
tering into the army, and to drive them out 
of it on their conversion. Indeed these 
principles generally went together, where 

the- 
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the profession of arms presented itself as an 
occupation for a Christian. He, who re* 
fused the profession on account of the ido- 
latry connected with it, would have refused 
it on account of the unlawfulness of fight- 
ing. And he, who refused it on account of 
the guilt of fighting, would have refused it 
on account of the idolatrous services it re- 
quired. In the early times of Christianity 
each of them was a powerful impediment to 
a military life. 



SECTION IV. 

Early Christians then declined the army on account 
of one among other pers7iasio7is 9 that it was un- 
lawful for Christians tojight — their practice ex- 
amined farther , or into tlie fourth century— 
slwivn from hence that while Christianity conti- 
nued pure, Christians still declined the military 
profession — but as it became less pure 9 their 
scruples against it became less — and when it be- 
came corrupt, their scruples against it ceased — 
Manner in which the Quakers make the practice 
of those early times support the meaning of the 
scriptural passages which they adduce in favour 
of their tenqt on war. 

As it will now probably be admitted that 
the early Christians refused to enter into the 

army, 
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army, and that they left it after their con- 
version, on account of one among other per- 
suasions th^t it was unlawful for them to 
fight, I must examine their practice as it re- 
lated to this subject still further ; or I must 
trace it down to a later period, before I can 
show how the Quakers make the practice of 
those early times support the meaning of 
the scriptural passages, which they advance 
in favour of their tenet on war. 

It may be considered as a well-founded 
proposition, that as the lamp of Christianity 
burned bright in those early times, so those, 
who were illuminated by it, declined the 
military profession; and that as its flames 
shone less clear, they had less objection to 
it Thus, in the two first centuries, when 
Christianity was the purest, there were no 4 
Christian soldiers. In the third century, 
when it became less pure, there is frequent 
mention of such soldiers. And in the fourth* 
when its corruption was fixed, Christians 
entered upon the profession of arms with 
as little hesitation as they entered upon any 
other occupation in life. 

That there were no Christian soldiers in 
vol. in. f the 
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the first atid second centuries has already 
been made apparent. 

That Christianity also was purest in these 
times there can be no doubt; Let tis look 
at the character, which is given of the first 
Christians by Athenagoras, Justin Martyr* 
Minucius Felix, and others of the early 
Christian writers. According to these, tbey 
ipvere plain and neat in their apparel, and 
frugal in their furniture. They wore tem- 
perate in their eating and drinking. They 
relinquished all the diversions of the times* 
in which they saw any tendency to evil* 
They were chaste in their conversation, tem- 
pering mirth with gravity. They were mo- 
dest and chaste in their deportmeiit and matt* 
ners. They were punctual to their word* 
and engagements. They were such lovers 
of truth, that, on being asked if they were 
Christians, they never denied it, thougfe 
death was the consequence of such a reli^ 
gious profession. They loved each other ^as 
brethren, and called one another by that 
name. They were kind and courteous, and 
charitable beyond all example, to others. 
They abstained from all manner of violence. 

. They 
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They prayed for those, who persecuted them. 
They were patterns of humility and patience. 
They made no sacrifice of their consciences, 
but would persevere in that which was right, 
never refusing to die for their religion. This 
is the character, which is uniformly given 
of them, by the Christian writers of those 
times. 

• That their conduct was greatly altered in 
the third century, where we are now to view 
it, we may collect from indisputable autho- 
rity. I stated in a former section, that a 
Christian soldier was punished for refusing 
to wear a garland, like the rest of his com- 
Fades, on a public occasion. This man, it 
appears, had been converted in the army, 
.and objected to the ceremony on that . ac- 
count. Now Tertullian tells us that thia- - 
soldier was blamed for his unseasonable zeal, 
.96 it was called, by some of the Christians of 
that time, though all Christians before con- 
sidered the wearing of such a garland as un- 
lawful and pf ofane. ^ In this century there 
is no questiqif but the Christian discipline 
.began to relax. To the long peace that the 
.Church enjoyedjfrom the death of Antoninus 
to the tenth year of Severus, is to be ascribed 

f 2 the 
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the corruption that ensued. This corruption 
we • find to have spread rapidly ; for the 
same Tertullian was enabled to furnish us 
with the extraordinary instance of manu- 
facturers of idols being admitted into the 
ecclesiastical order. Many corruptions are 
also noticed in this century by other writers. 
Cyprian complained of them as they existed 
in the middle, and Eusebius as they existed 
at the end of it ; and both attributed it to 
the peace, or to the ease and plenty, which 
the Christians had enjoyed. The latter gives 
us a melancholy account of their change. 
They had begun to live in fine houses, and 
to indulge in luxuries. But, above all, they 
had begun to be envious, and quarrelsome, 
and to dissemble, and to cheat, and to fal- 
sify their word, — so that they lost the cha- 
racter which Pliny, an adversary to their, 
religion, had been obliged to give of them, 
and which they had retained for more than 
a century, as appears by their own writers. 

That there were Christian soldiers in this 
more corrupt century of the Church, it is 
impossible to deny : for such frequent men- . - 
tion is made of them in the histories, which 
relate to this period, that *re cannot refuse 

our 
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otir assent to one or other of the proposi- 
tions, either that there were men in the 
armies who called themselves Christians, or 
that there were men in them who had that 
name given them by others. That they 
were Christians, however, is another ques- 
tion* They were probably such Christians 
as Dion mentioned to have been among the 
life-guards of Dioclesian and Maximian, and 
of ConstantiuS and Maximus, of whom Maxi- 
milian observed, "These men may kntfw 
best what it is expedient for them to do ; 
but I am a Christian, and therefore I cannot 
fight." Indeed that real Christians could 
have been found in the army in this cen* 
tury is impossible ; for the military oath, 
which was full of idolatry, and the adora- 
tion of the standards, and the performance 
pf sacrifice, still continued as services* not 
to be dispensed with by the soldiery. No 
oae therefore can believe that men in the 
full practice of Pagan idolatry, as every le- 

* The military oath was not altered for Christians till 
the next century, when they were allowed to swe&r ts by 
God, by Christ, and by the Holy Spirit, and by the Ma- 
jesty of the Emperor, which, next to God, is to be loved 
and honoured by mankind 

gionary 
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gionary soldier must then have been, were 
real Christians, merely because it is recorded 
in history that men, calling themselves Chris- 
tians, were found in the army in those times. 
On the other hand, if any soldiers professed 
Christianity at this period, or are related by 
authors to have professed it, and yet to have 
remained soldiers, it may be directly pro- 
nounced, that they could only have been 
nominal or corrupted Christians. 

That Christianity was more degenerate 
in the fourth than in the third century 
(which is the next position) we have indu- 
bitable proof. One of the first facts which 
strike us, is an extraordinary one related by 
Lactantius in his 44 Death of the persecuted," 
namely, that there were Christians at this 
time who, having probably a superstitious 
belief that the sign of the cross would be d. 
preventive of pollution, were present arid 
even assisted at some of the Heathen sacfi-* 
fices. But it is not necessary to detail these 
or other particulars. Almost every body 
knows that more evils sprung up to the 
Church in this century than in any other j 
some of which remain at the present day. 
Indeed the corruption of Christianity was 

fixed 
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fixed as it were by law in the age now men- 
tioned. Constantine, on his conversion, in- 
troduced many of the Pagan ceremonies and 
Superstitions, in which he had been brought 
up, into the Christian religion. The Chris- 
tians, rejoiced at seeing an emperor of their 
own persuasion, under. whom they had hopes 
of restoration to equal privileges with others, 
and of freedom from persecution, submitted, 
in order to please or flatter him, to his idola<- 
trous customs and opinions,-^-thus sacri- 
ficing their consciences to their ease and 
safety. Many, on the other hand, who had 
always beei* Heathens, professed themselves 
Christians at once, out of compliment to 
their emperor, and without any real conver- 
sion of the heart. Thus there was a fix- 
ture of Christianity and Paganism in the 
Church, which had never been known be- 
fore. Constantine, too, retained the blas- 
phemous titles of Eternity, Divinity, and 
Pontifex Maximus, as they had been given 
to his predecessors. After his death he was 
considered also as a god. And, if Philo- 
storgius is to be believed, the Christians, for 
so he calls them, prayed to and worshipped 
him as such. 

Now 
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Now in this century, when the corruption 
of the Church may be considered to have 
been fixed, we scarcely find, any mention of 
Christian soldiers, or we find the distinction 
between them and others gradually passing 
away. The truth is, that when the Christians 
of this age had submitted to certain innova^ 
tions upon their religion, they were in a fit 
state to go greater lengths ; and so it hap- 
pened ; for as Heathens, who professed to be 
Christians out of compliment to their e&h* 
peror, had no objection to the military ser- 
vice,-^© Christians, who had submitted to 
Heathenism on the same principle, relaxed 
in their scruples concerning it The latter, 
toO, were influenced by the example of the 
former. Hence the unlawfulness of fight* 
ing began to be given up. We find, how* 
ever, that here and there an antient Father 
still retained it as a religious tenet j but these 
dropping off one after another, it ceased at 
kngth to be a doctrine of the Church. 

Having now traced the practice of the 
Christians down to the fourth century, as 
far as the profession of arms is concerned, 
I shall state in few words the manner in 
which the Quakers make this practice sup-» 

port 
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port the meting of the scriptural passages 
which they produce in favour of their tenet 
on van 

The Quakers, then, lay it down as a 
position, that the Christians of. the. first 
and second centuries, as we have already 
observed, gave the same interpretation as 
they themselves give of the passages in 
question. 

Now they say, first, that if there were any 
words or expressions in the original manu- 
scripts of the Evangelists or Apostles, which 
flight throw light upon the meaning of these 
or other passages on the same subject, but 
which words and expressions were not La 
the copies which came after, then many of 
those, who lived in the first and second cen- 
turies, had advantages with respect to know- 
ledge on this subject, which their successors: 
had not, inasmuch as the former were sooi* 
afterwards lost. 

They say, secondly, that if there was any? 
thing in tradition, which might help to ex^ 
plain these passages more satisfactorily, those ; 
of the first and second centuries had advan-% 
(ages, again, because they lived nearer ta 
these traditions, or to the time when they. 

were 
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were more pure, than those Christians, wha 
succeeded them. 

They say, thirdly, that if primitive prac- 
tice be to be considered as the best inter- 
preter of the passages in question, then those 
of the first and second centuries had their 
advantages, again, because many of them 
lived in the times of the Evangelists and 
Apostles, and all of them nearer to those* 
who succeeded the Evangelists and Apostles, 
than those in the subsequent ages of the 
Christian asra. 

But a direct inference, they conceive, is 
to be drawn from these premises ; namely, 
that the opinions of those, who lived in the 
first and second centuries, relative to the 
meaning of the passages in question are 
likely to be more correct, on these several 
accounts, than those of Christians in any of 
the ages that followed. 

And as in the first and second centuries 
of the Church, when Christianity was pu- 
rest, there were no Christian soldiers ; but 
as in the fourth century, when it became 
cdrrupt, Christians had lost their objec- 
tions to a military life; .they conceive the 
opinions of the former to be more correct 

than 
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than those of the latter, because the opi- 
nions of real Christians, willing to make 
any sacrifice for their religion, must be 
always less biassed and more pure than 
those of persons calling themselves Chris- 
tians, but yet submitting to the idolatrous 
and other corrupt practices of the world* 

And as they conceive this to be true of 
the opinions of the secdnd century, when 
compared with those of the fourth, so they 
conceive it to be true of the opinions of the 
second, when compared with those of the 
moderns upcJn this subject ; because, what~ 
ever our progress in Christianity may be, 
seeing that it is not equal to that of the first 
Christians, it is certain, besides the distance 
of time, that we have prejudices arising from 
the practice of fourteen centuries, during all 
which time it has been held out, except by 
a few individuals, as lawful for Christians 
to fight. 
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SECTION V. 

Reflections of the Author on the foregoing subject — 
Case of a Superior Beiitg supposed, who should 

' reside in the planet nearest to us, and see war 
carried on by men no larger than the race of mrit* 
— kis inquiry as to the origin of these wars— -their 
duration— and other circumstances—supposed 
answers to these questions— new arguments from 

. this supposed conversation against war. 

* I have ncnfr stated the principal argu- 
ments, by which the Quakers are induced 
to believe it to be a doctrine of Christianity 
that men should abstain from war; and I 
intended to close the subject in the kst sec- 
tion. But when I consider the frequency 
*f modern wars, — when I consider that they 
are scarcely over before others rise up in 
their place ; — when I consider, again, th&t 
they come like the common diseases, which 
belong to our infirm nature, and that they 
are considered by men nearly in a similar 
light, — I should feel myself criminal, if I 
were not to avail myself of the privilege of 
an author to add a few observations of my 

own upon this subject, 

. , ' • Living 
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Living as we do in an almost inaccessible 
isknd, and having therefore more than or* 
dinary means of security to our property 
and our persons from hostile invasion, we 
do not seem to be sufficiently grateful to 
the Divine Being for thef blessings we enjoy; 
We do not seem to make a right use of our 
benefits, by contemplating the situation, and 
by feeling a tender anxiety for the happiness, 
of others. We seem to make no proper 
estimates of the miseries of war. The latter 
we feel principally in abridgements of a pe- 
cuniary nature. But if we were to feel them 
in the conflagration of our towns and vil- 
lages, or in personal wounds, or in the per- 
sonal sufferings of fugitive misery and want* 
should be apt ta put a greater value than 
we do upon the blessings of peace. And 
we should be apt to consider the connection 
between war and misery, and between war 
and moral evil, in a light so much stronger 
than we do at present, that we might even 
suppose the precepts of Jesus Christ to be 
deficient, unless they were made to extend 
to- wars as well as to private injuries. 

I wonder what a Superior Being, living 
in the nearest planet to our earth, and seeing 

- 2 us 
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us of the size of ants, would say, if he were 
enabled to get any insight into the nature 
of modern wars. 

It must certainly strike him, if he were to 
see a number of such diminutive persons 
chasing one another in bodies over different 
parts of the hills and valleys of the earth, 
and following each other in. little nut-shells 
as it were upon the ocean, as a very extra- 
ordinary sight, and as mysterious, and hard 
to be explained. He might at first consider 
them as occupied in a game of play, or as 
migrating for more food, or for a better 
climate. But when he saw them stop and 
£ght, and destroy one another, and was as- 
sured that they were actually engaged in the 
solemn game of death, and this at such a 
distance from their own homes, he would 
wonder at the causes of these movements, 
and the reason of this destruction ; and,*not 
knowing that they possessed rational facul- 
ties, he would probably consider them as 
animals destined by nature to live upon one 
another. 

I think the first % question he would ask 
would be, And from whence do these, fight- 
ings come ? It would be replied, of course, 
4 that 
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that they came from their lusts ; — that these 
beings, though diminutive in their appear- 
ance, were men ; — that they had pride and 
ambition ; — that they had envy and jea- 
lousy ; — that they indulged also hatred, and 
malice, and avarice, and anger ; — and that 
on account of some or other of these causes 
they quarrelled and fought with one an- 
other. 

Well : — but the Superior Being would say, 
Is there no one on the earth, which I see 
below me, to advise them to conduct them- 
selves better ; or are the passions you speak 
tif eternally predominant and never to be sub- 
dued ? The reply would of course be, that 
in these little beings, called men, there had 
been implanted the faculty of reason, by 
the use of which they must know that their 
cqnduct was exceptionable, but that in these 
cases they seldom minded it. It would also 
be added in reply, that they had a religion, 
which was not only designed by a Spirit 
from heaven, who had once lived amongst 
tbem, but had been pronounced by him, as 
efficacious to the end proposed j that one of 
the great objects of this religion was a due 
subjugation of their passions j and this was 

so 
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so much insisted upon, that no one of them 
was considered to have received this religioii 
truly unless his passions were subdued. But 
here the Superior Being would inquire, whe- 
ther they acknowledged the religion spoken 
of, and the authority from whence it came. 
To which it would of course be replied, 
•that they were so tenacious of it, notwith- 
standing their indulgence of their passions, 
.and their destruction of one another, that 
you could not offend them more grievously 
than by telling them that they did not be* 
long to the religion they professed. 

It is not difficult to foresee what other 
questions this Superior Being would ask;; 
and probably the first of these would be, the 
duration of the lives of these little beings, 
and the length and frequency of their wars. 
It would be replied to these, that their lives 
were but as a vapour, which appeareth for 
a little time and then vanisheth away, and 
that a quarter and sometimes half of their 
time on earth was spent in these destructive 
pursuits. Their Superior Being would un~ 
questionably be grieved at this account, be-; 
cause he would feel that they really frus>- 
trated their own happiness, or that they lost 

by 
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by their own fault a cojisidefable portion ofc 
the enjoyment of their lives. 

In this impatience and anxiety for theif 
future comfort he would probably ask, again, 
if they had any notion of any generous end* 
for which they Were born ; for it is impos- 
sible they could suppose that they came into 
the world to destroy one another 4 . It would 
be replied, that they could not be ignorant 
of the true object or end ; for the same re* 
ligion, in which they believed, and which 
was said before to have been given them by 
a Spirit sent from heaven^ inculcated, that 
they were sent there on a life of trials and 
that in a future existence they were to give 
an account of their conduct, and were to be 
rewarded of punished accordingly* The 
same religion, it would be replied also, in- 
culcated, notwithstanding their fightings* 
the utmost benevolence from one towards 
another. It wished so much every one of 
them to live peaceably, that it enjoined it 
as a duty rather to put up with an injury 
than to resent it ; and it carried its benevo- 
lence so far, that it made no distinction be- 
tween others of the same species, who spoke 

vol. in. g a dif- 
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a different language, or lived in other dl* 
stricts or parts of the 6ame world. 

But here the Superior Being would inter- 
rupt. What I he would say, Are they not 
to resent injuries, and yet do they go to 
war ? And are they not afraid of %btu*g 
in this manner; when they are togiv£a$ 
account of their conduct in a future state I 
It would be replied, No. They have their 
philosophers among them; and most of 
these hav^ <fetera*ined, that in this parti- 
cellar case responsibility lies at the door of 
those, who employ them. But, ^otwiih* 
standing this, there are others living among 
(hem, who think otherwise. These are of 
o^iaion, that they 9 who employ thejaa, ca&r 
!2K)t take the re^po^sibiJaty upon themselves 
without taking k from those, whom they 
,th*is ^ra|)loy. But the religion of the Great 
Spirit #o where says, that any <*xa6titute4 
authbrities among them can take away the 
ifesponsibUity of kkdividual creatures ; hi** 
on the other hand, in the most 'positive 
terms, that every individual creature i* fe*» 
sponsible wholly for himself. And this re- 
ligion does not give any creature an exempr 

t£on 
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6$ accost of any foroe,, which may be 
fflse$l against i hec&uae oo ,o»e, accor4iog 
*0 its pfiecepfs, i$ to do eihil, ioat even that 
good «»y c«n*e. But, if he he jpersecnted, 
jfee ie *p adhere -to *ha<t which is right, aod 
*S> MRpect his jrewitrd inahe other afctfe. The 
^poftsiLbi^, therefore, ^fhceafcing or jfc*- 
apbri»g iu4?w^duftl r^cwstb^ty:, in the case 
i&mwzl aetiw*, is an arguHjajent to many 
l&e ^awfistoes* .of *beee waara. And 
aheyt who >raasos ki dbis manmx,thia!k they 
hive ifleasened right, when daey consider, 
heawk*, 4hat if any ®£ die heiogs «p jqusatioB 
were 49 fciU sae of his usually touted «oo- 
mies iji the time «f peace, he should puffier 
death for if, and -be considered acec*unt- 
able for jbis criroe on a rfruDrce state. 
They cam?£t #ee, -iibeBefoffe, how .amy icanati- 
mted jaithwkies ataong them jean idter the 
aiature of things, v^r how these faeing6 cam 
-kill pehfirs m tone otf war without the irn»- 
fMitatioa jof a, crime, whom they xoidd *iet 
kill without such an imputation in time rf 
peace. They see in ifee Book .of the G«eat 
Spirit no <&spens;ttioaa gi^en to societies to 
alter the nature of actiraas which it has iprta^ 
nounced to be crimes. 

g 2 But 
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But the Superior Being would say, laf k 
really defined, and is it defined clearly in 
the Great Book of the Spirit, that if one of 
them should kill another he is guiky of a 
crime? It would be replied, — not only of 
a crime, but of the greatest of all crimes ; 
and that no dispensation is given to any of 
•them to commit it in any case. And it 
would be observed, further, that there are 
other crimes, which these fightings generally 
include, which are equally specified and for- 
.bidden, in the Great Book, but which they 
.think it proper to sanction in the present 
case. Thus all kinds of treachery and de- 
ceit are considered to be allowable j for a 
very antient philosopher among them has 
left a maxim upon record, and it has not yet 
been beaten out of their heads, notwith- 
standing the precepts of the Great Book, in 
nearly the following words : " Who thinks 
of requiring open courage of an enemy, or 
that treachery is not equally allowable in 
war* r 

Strange ! the Superior Being would reply. 
They seem to me to be reversing the order 
of their nature, and the end of their exist- 

* Dolus an virtus quis in hostc rcquirat ? 

ence« 
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ence. But how do they justify themselves 
on these occasions ? It would be answered, 
—they not only justify themselves, but they 
even go so far as to call these fightings ho- 
nourable. The greater the treachery, if it 
succeed, and the greater the number of these 
beings killed, the more glorious is the action 
esteemed. 

Still more strange ! the Superior Being 
would reply. And is it possible, he would 
add, that they enter into this profession with 
a belief that they are entering into an ho- 
nourable employ ? Some of them, it would 
be replied, consider it as a genteel employe 
and hence they engage in it. Others; of at 
lazy disposition^ prefer it to any other. 
Others are decoyed into it by treachery in 
various ways. There are also strong drinks 
which they are fond of ; and if they are pre- 
vailed upon to take these to excess they lose 
their reason, and then they are obliged to 
submit to the engagements, which they had 
made in a state of intoxication. It must be 
owned, foo, that when these wars begin, the 
trades of many of these little beings are 
stopped; so that, to get a temporary liveli- 
hood, they go out and fight. Nor must it 

be 
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be conceded; that many are forced ttf gc^ 
Both againit tfhehr judgment and agairot 
thjeir wrIL 

The Superior Bei&g^lmrt at tfiese variow 
accounts, would probably asl^ Ah$ what 
thejft does the community get by these wars^ 
*s a* counterbalance for the loss of so much 
happiness) and the production of so much 
evil Y It would be Te^hed/^nothing. The 
Community is generally Wotfse off at the end 
«tf these wa*« than when it began tb eon* 
tend. But here the Superior Being would 
Irish to hear nd more of the systexhu He 
wcrcfld suddenly turn away hie face, and re* 
tife into one of the deep valleys of his placet^ 
either with exclamations ag?iiist the foliy^ 
pr witk emotions of pitfy for the situation^ 
or i*ith expressions of disgust at the wicked* 
ness, for th6se little creature*. 

V O fox a lpdge in some vast' wilderness,, - 
Some- boundless contiguity of shade, 

rumour of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful War, 
Might never reach tne more 1, My ear is pafei'd^ 
My soul is sick wi^h every day's repfcrt 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is fiJl'd— . 
jLandfc, intersected by a narrow frith, 
Abfcor each othef • Mbttttaifrs totfpoiVj 
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Make enemies of nations, who had else, 
Lake kindred drops, been mingled into one. — 
Thus man devotes his brother aridvdestroys — 
Then what is jnan ? And what man, seeing this, 
And having human feeling**, does not Mush, 
And hang his head, to think himself a man ?" 

COWPSB^ 



SECTION VI V 

Subject further examined — Sad conceptions of those, 
relative to the Divine Being and the nature of 
the Gosfiel, who plead for the necessity of war— 

- ■ war necessary, where statesmen pursue th& policy 
of the world — nature and tendency of this poKcy 
-*—but not necessary, where they pursue the policy 
of the Gospel — nature and tendency of this po* 
Hey. — this tendency further corfirmed by a sup- 
posed case of a few Quakers becoming the go^ 
vernors of the world. 

It is now an old maxim, and time with 
all its improvements, has not worn it away, 
that wars are necessary in the present con- 
stitution of the world It has not even been 
obliterated, that they are necessary in ordef 
to sweep off mankind on account of the 
narrow boundaries of the earth. But they f 

who 
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make use of this. argument, must be aware 
that, in espousing it, they declare no less 
than that Go4* in the formation of his sys- 
tem, had only half calculated or half pro* 
vided for its continuance; and that they 
charge him with a worse cruelty- than is re* 
Corded of the worst of men : because, if he 
told men to increase and multiply, and 
gave them passions accordingly, it would 
appear as if he had created them only to 
enjoy an eternal feast in the sight of their 
destruction. Nor do they make him a moral 
governor of the world, if he allows men to 
butcher one another without an individual 
provocation or offence. 

Neither do persons arguing for the ne* 
cessity of wars do less than set themselves 
above the prophecies or oracles of God, 
which declare that such warfare shall some 
time or other cease. 

Neither do they, when they consider ware 
£s necessary, and as never to be done away r 
on account of the wicked passions of men, 
do less than speak blasphemy against the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ; because they pro* 
claim it to be inadequate to the end prp* 
poqetf, - 

For 
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- For the proper subjugation of these, among 
other purposes, it was, that the Gospel was 
promulgated. If it be thought a miracle 
that the passions of men should be subdued, 
it is still a miracle, which Christianity pro- 
fesses to work ; — which it has worked since 
the hour of its institution ; — which it has 
worked in men, who have placed their 
highest reputation in martial glory; — and 
which it continues to work at the present 
day. Those, therefore, who promote wars, 
and excite the passions of men for this, pur- 
pose, attempt to undo what it is the object of 
Christianity to do, and to stop the benign 
influence of the Gospel in the hearts of men. 

That wars are necessary, or rather that 
they will be begun and continued, I do not 
mean to deny, while, statesmen pursue the 
wisdom or policy of the world. 

What this wisdom or policy is, it will not 
be difficult to trace. — And, first, when any 
matter is in dispute ampng the rulers of na-* 
pons, it is pot a ma^im that a high tone ia 
desirable in the ^settlement of it, in order- 
that the parties may seem to betray neither 
fear nor weakness, and that they may not 
]?§ thought to lose any of their dignity or 

soirit I 
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spirit ? Now, as the human passions are 
constituted, except they have been previously 
brought under due regulation by Christi- 
anity, what is more likely than that a high 
tone of language on one side should beget 
a similar tone on the other $ or that spirit* 
once manifested, should produce spirit in 
Return ; and that each should fly off as it 
were at a greater distance from accommo- 
dation than before, and that when once 
exasperation has beguft it should' increase f 
New what is the chance, if such polity bd 
resorted to on such occasions, of the preser- w 
vation of peace between them ? 

And, secondly, is it not ako a received 
maxim, that in controversies of this sort, 
a nation even during the discussion should 
afrii itself, in order that it may show itself ^ 
prepared ? But if any one nation arms 
during the discussion, — if it fits out armies 
Or fleets of observation, with a view of de* 
tearing or of being ready, in case of tteces* 
*ity, of striking, as it is called, the first blow, 
— what is more probable than that the other 
will arm also, and that it will fit out its 
<iwn armies and fleets likewise ? , But when 
bath ate thus armed, pride and spirit wiH 

scarcely 
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scarcely suffer then* w relax ; and what is 
theA more ptobabfe than that (hey will begin 
to fight ? 

And, thirdly, is it not a maxim also, that 
^Veti during the attempt to terminate the 
dispute the public mind should be prepared ? 
Are not the public papers let loose, to excite 
tfnd propagate a flam6 ? Are not the deeds 
of our ancestors ushered into our ears, to 
produce a martial spirit? But if the na- 
tional temper be roused on bofh sides, and if 
preparations are carrying on at the same 
fime with the utmost vigour,-*— whefe, again, 
is the hope of the preyeiition of war betWeeA 
thenl? 

And, fourthly, after hostilities Have com- 
fia&Iced, is it not a maxim alsato perpetuate 
>. fhe etaSilty, which has been thus begun, and 
©5 give it a deeper root, and even to make it 
perpetual by connecting it with religion? 
Thus, flag-staffs are exhibited upon steeples, 
befltf are rung to announce victories, and 
scrtnons are preached as occasions arise ; as 
if the places allotted for Christian worship 
Were the most proper from whence to issue 
tile news of hunian suffering, or tp excite 
fhe passions of men for the destruction of 

one 
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one another. Nor is this all. The very co- 
lours of the armies are consecrated. I do 
not mean to say, that, like the banners in 
the praetorian tents, they are actually wor- 
shipped, but that an attempt is made to ren- 
der them holy in the eyes of those, who are 
present. An attempt is made, wonderful to 
relate, to incorporate war into the religion N 
of Jesus Christ, and to perpetuate enmity on 
the fgundation of his Gospel ! 

Now this is the policy of the world ; and 
can it be seriously imagined, that such a 
system as this can ever lead to peace ? For 
while discussions relative to matters of na- 
tional dispute are carried on in a high tone, 
because a more humble tone would betray 
weakness or fear ; — while, again, during tfre 
discussion,- preparations for war *e going 
on, because the appearance of being prepared 
would give the idea of determined resolution 
and of more than ordinary strength ; — while, 
again, during the same discussion, the na- 
tional spirit is awakened and inflamed*-?* 
and while, again, when hostilities have com* 
menced, measures are resorted to, to perpe- 
tuate a national enmity, so that the parties 
consider themselves as natural enemies eyejct 

in 
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Iri the succeeding peace — what hope is there 
of the extermination of war on earth f 

But let us now look at the opposite po- 
licy, which is that of the Gospel. Now 
this policy would consist in the practice of 
meekness, moderation, love, patience, and 
forbearance, with a strict regard to justice, 
so that no advantages might be taken on 
ekher side. But if these principles, all of 
which are preventive .of irritation* were to 
be displayed in our negotiations abroad iri 
the case of any matter in dispute, — would 
-they hot annihilate the necessity of wars ? 
For what is the natural tendency of such 
principles ? What is their tendency, for in- 
stance,' in private life ? And who are the 
negotiators on these occasions but men ? 
Which kind of conduct is most likely to 
disarm an opponent, — that of him, who 
holds up his arm to strike, if his opponent 
should not comply with his terms ; or of 
him, \ who argues justly, who manifests st 
temper of love and forbearance, and who 
professes that he will rather sufier than re- 
iist, and that he will do every thing sooner 
than that the affair shall not be amicably 
settled i The apostle Paul,- who knew well 

the 
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the hjjpwi heart, says, " If thin? en&my 
hunger, feed fcim ; for in so doing tho# 
$J»lt heap cpals pf fire on his head 5" that is, 
thou shall cause him by thy amiable con- 
4pc t to experience burning fjeelings witha* 
Jiipaself, which, while they torment him 
with the wickedness of his own conduct, 
fthaU mafce hin» esseepi thee, and bring him 
over to thy side. Thus thou sh$it oyer- 
pQine his evil jby thy good : or, ip -other 
wards, as fire melts the hardest metals, «o 
thy kindness shall gaelt his anger- Thui 
fjtfnell; 

f So antis^s melt 4(be suUea ore4)f lead, 
Jiy heaping corals of $i»e upon ks head. 

, Twch'd by the svarmtfi, *he metal kjrfns to,gtaj»i 
And puce from .dross the silver runs below/' 

T&Ls policy, again* wqw\& consist *tf tfce 
pi^ptigftl duty of attenjtptmg to ts^qmliiw 
the J&t&ds of the people white the discuaaiori 
was $o£©g tm ; of e^bort^g; them to await 
l£ie *ygftt with compapure ; of declsgrag 
af^kist the folly and wickedness of wars, M 
if :pMK* iwtfy c»nJi be the result; *af ab- 
a^lM&g from aH hostile preparations, and 
indeod^no» aUappwancex)f violence. Hoar 
«rj%at itiiluence would such a conduct hare* 

again, 
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again, but particularly when known to the ' 
opposite party ? If the opposite party were 
to see those alluded to keeping down the 
passions of their people, would they in- 
flamethe passions of their own? If they 
apere to be convinced t^at these were mak- 
ing no preparations for war, would they put 
thentfelves to the expense of arming ? Can 
we see ajay other termination of such a con* 
tkxx the ^continuance of peace ? 

That the policy of the Gospel, if acted 
*tpon by statesmen, would render war* up* 
X*ace6$ary 5 we may infer from supposed -case** 
Aspd, first, I would ask this question $ 
•^whether, if the world were Quakers, 
there would be any more wars ,? I w supe 
the reply would be, No/ But why not ? 
cause natk)R6,c9^sisting of suchi^ividualp, 
k wo*4d he replied, would discuss i^terf 
in dispute ,betw$eja them w^fh ipodpi^oOj 
with temper, and with £wh(&iwM#* They 
ifroiald njetWHrn^eiaBy >thieats. They, would 
WfcW <a&m ; and cooseqi^ntly they wo^lfj 
#£vpr -fight. It wo*ild .be owi#jg, tl»n, jo 
idw^ ^pacinciploa, or, in opher words, te>*$& 
adaption of 'the policy of .thg &P3pfll an rpmp- 

^ ference 
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ference of the policy of the world, that if the 
globe were to be peopled by this Society 
there would be ne Warsi Now 1 would ask* 
what are Quakers but men ; and tnight not 
all, if they would suffer themselves to be cast 
in the same mould as the Quakers, com* 
out of it of the same form and character? 

But I will go still further, I will suppose 
that any one of the four quarters' of the 
world, having been previously divided into 
three parts, was governed only by three 
Quakers, and that these had the same ail* 
thority over their subjects as their respec- 
tive sovereigns have at present t and I will 
maintain that there woiild nevef be Upon 
this quarter of the world, during their re* 
spective administrations, another war. For, 
first, many of the causes of war would be 
Cut off. Thus, for instance, there would be 
ho disputes about insults offered to flags. 
There would be none, again, about the ba* 
lance of power. In short, it would be laid 
down as a position, that no one was to do 
evil that good might come. But as, not- 
withstanding, there might still be dispute* 
from other causes, these would be amicably 
8 settled. 
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Settled. For, first, the same Christian dispo- 
sition would be manifested in the discus- 
sion, as in the former case. And, secondly* 
if the matter should be of an intricate nature^ 
So that one Quaker-government tould not 
Settle it with another, these would refer it* 
according to their constitution, to a third.' 
This would be the " ne plus ultra" of the 
business. Both the discussion and the dis- 
pute would end here. What a folly* then* 
to talk of the necessity of wars, whdfl, if but 
three members of this Society were to rule 
a continent, they Would cease there ! There 
fcari be no plea for such langiiage, but the 
impossibility of taming the human passions: 
But th^ subjugation of these is the imme* 
diate object 6f our religion; To confess, 
therefore, that wars must be, is either to 
utter a libel against Christianity, or to con-* 
fess that we have npt yet arrived at the sta- 
ture of real Christians. 
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SECTION VII. 

Subject further examined — Case allowed \}hat, if a 
Cabinet of good men had to negotiate with a 
Cabinet of good men, there might be no wars— 
' — but what would be the issue, if good had to 
deal with bad — Case of America?! settlers, who 

. adopted the policy of the world, and were always 
at rear — and of other American settlers, who 
adopted the policy of the Gospel, and were always 
at peace — no case stronger than where civilized 
men had to deal with savage American tribes. 

I believe it will be allowed, that the 
Quaker-instances mentioned in the last sec- 
tion are in point. I am aware, however* it 
will be said, that though different Cabinets all 
having the same Christian disposition would 
settle their disputes in a friendly manner, 
how would a Cabinet consisting of spiri- 
tually-minded men settle with a Cabiuet of 
other men, who had not brought their pasv 
sions under due regulation, and who, be- 
sides, had no notion of the unlawfulness 
of war? 

I apprehend it will not be denied, that 
men as ferocious as any recorded in his- 
tory 



4 
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tory were those, whd were found in Ame-* 
riea when that continent was discovered. 
We hear nothing of Africans, or of Asiatics, 
which would induce us to suppose that they 
were more wild and barbarous than these ; 
and nothing is more true of these, than that 
they were frequently concerned in wars. I 
shall therefore take these for an example ; 
and -I shall show by the opposite conduct of 
two difierent communities towards them, 
that it tests with men to live peaceably or 
not, as tfctey cultivate the disposition to do it, 
or as they follow the policy of the Gospel in 
preference of the policy of the world. 
' When the English, Dutch, and others, 
began to people America, they purchased 
land of the natives. But when they went 
to that continent, notwithstanding there 
were amiable persons among them, and 
friends to civil and religious liberty, they 
went with the notions of worldly policy, and 
they did not take with them the Christian 
wisdom of the unlawfulness of war. They 
acted on the system of preparation, because 
there might be danger. They never settled 
without palisados and a fort. They kept 
their nightly watches, though unmolested. 

H 2 They 
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They were, in short, in the midst of* war f 
though no injury had been offered them by 
the natives, and though professedly in a state 
of peace. 

In the peopling of Connecticut, for I must 
begin with some one State, it was ordered 
at an English Court " holden at Dorchester 
on the seventh day of June 163&, that every 
town should keep a watch, and be well sup- 
plied with ammunition. The constables 
were directed to warn the watches in their 
turns, and to make it their care that they 
should be kept according to the direction of 
the court. They were required also to take? 
Gare that the inhabitants were well furnished 
with arms and ammunition, and kept in a 
constant state of defence*/* As these infant 
settlements, the author observes, * were filled 
and surrounded with numerous savages, tfee 
people conceived themselves in danger when 
they lay down, and when they rose up, 
when they went out, and when they came 
in* Their circumstances were such, that it 
was judged necessary for every man to be % 
soldier/' 

I find from this author, looking further 

* Trumbull's History of Coanccticut, p. 55* 
w ■ kito 
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into his History, that previously to the order 
of the Court of Dorchester, which did no- 
thing more than enjoin a more strict execu- 
tion of the original plan, which was that of 
military preparation and defence, sdme of the 
settlers had been killed by the natives. The 
provocation, which the natives received, is 
not mentioned. But it was probably provo- 
cation enough to savage Indians to see people 
settle in their country with all the signs and 
symptoms of wan Was such a system 
likely to have any other effect than that of 
jexciting their jealousy ? They could see 
that these settlers had at least no objection 
to the use of arms. They could see that 
these arms could never be intended but 
against other persons, and there were no 
other persons there but themselves. Judging, 
therefore, by outward circumstances, they 
, could draw no inference of a peaceable dis- 
position in their new neighbours. War 
soon followed. The Pequots were attacked. 
Prisoners were made on both sides. The 
Pequots treated those settlers barbarously, 
who fell into their hands, for they did not 
see on the capture of their own couotrymen 

any 
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any better usage on the part of the settlers 
themselves; for these settlers, again, had 
not the wisdom to use the policy of the 
Gospel, but preferred the policy of the 
world. " Though the first planters of New 
England and Connecticut," says the same 
author, ^ were men of eminent piety and 
strict morals, yet, like other good men, they 
were subject to misconception and the influx 
ence of passion. Their beheading Sachems, 
whom they took in war, killing the male 
captives, and enslaving the women and 
children, was treating them with a severity, 
which on the benevolent principles of Chris-* 
tianity it will be difficult to justify*." 

After this treatment war followed war. 
And as other settlements were made in other 
States on the same principles, war fell to 
their portion likewise. And the whole his* 
tory of the settlement of America, where 
these principles were followed, or where the 
policy of the world was adopted, is full of 
the wars between the settlers and the In* 
dians, which have continued more or less, 
pearly up to the present day. 

* Tnunbull ? s History of Connecticut, p. 112. 

Bus 
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But widely different was the situation of 
the settlers under William Penn. When he 
and his Fellow-Quakers went to this conti- 
nent, they went with principles of Chris- 
tian wisdom, or they adopted the policy of 
the Gospel instead of the policy of the 
world. They had to deal with the same 
savage Indians as the other settlers. They 
had the same ' fury to guard against, and 
were in a situation much more exposed to 
attack, and of course much more creative of 
alarm; for they had neither sword, nor 
musket, nor palisado, nor fort. They judged 
it neither necessary to watch, nor to be pro- 
vided with ammunition, nor to become sol- 
diers. They spoke the language of peace to 
the natives, and they proved the sincerity, 
of their language by their continuance in a 
defenceless condition* They held out, also, 
thaf all wars were unlawful, and that what- 
ever injuries were offered them, they would 
sooner bear them than gratify the principle 
of revenge. It is quite needless to go 
further into the system of this venerable 
founder of Pennsylvania. But it may be 
observed, that no Quaker-settlers, when 

known 
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known to be such, were killed*. And what* 
ever attacks were made upon the possessors 
of lands in their neighbourhood, none were 
/ ever made upon those, who settled on the 
lands purchased by William Penn. 

It may not be improper to observe, fur- 
ther, that the harmonious intercourse be-j 
tween the Indians and the Quakers con- 
tinues uninterrupted to the present day. In 
matters pf great and public concern, of 
which I could mention instances, it ha$ been 
usual with the Indians tq send deputies to 
them for their advice. And the former 
have even been prevailed upon by the latter 
to relinquish wars, which they had it in 
contemplation to undertake. It is usual 
also for some of these to send their children 

* cc The Indians shot him who had the gun," says 
Story in his Journal ; (< and when they knew the young 
man they killed was a Quaker, they seemed very sorry 
for it, but blamed him for carrying a gun. For they 
knew the Quakers would not fight, or do them any 
harm, and therefore by carrying a gun they took him for 
an enemy. " This instance, which was in after times, 
•confirms still more strongly all that has been said on this? 
subject. Quakers at this time occasionally armed them- 
selves against the wild beasts of the country. 

to 
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to the Society for education. And 90' great 
is the influence of the Quakers over some of 
these tribes, that many individuals belong* 
ing to them, and now living together, havfc 
been, reclaimed from a savage life. Thesa 
have laid aside the toilsome occupations of 
the chase. They raise horses, cattle, and 
sheep. They cultivate wheat and flax. They 
weave and spin. They have houses, barns t 
and saw-mills among them. They have 
schools also ; and civilization is taking place 
of the grossest barbarism*. 

These facts, when contrasted, speak for 
themselves. A Cabinet of Quaker-ministers* 
acting upon the policy of the Gospel, has . 
been seated in the heart of a savage and 
warlike nation, and peace has been kept with 
them for ever. A Cabinet of other settlers, 
acting on the policy of the world, has been 

* I refer the reader to an Account, lately published by 
Phillips and Fardon, George-yard, Lombard -street, 0$ 
the Proceedings of two Committees, the one appointed 
by the Yearly Meeting of Friends of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, &c, and the other by the Yearly Meeting held at 
Baltimore, for the promoting the Civilization of the 
Indian Natives. He will see in this Account the judi- 
cious, disinterested, and truly Christian maimer, in which 
the Quakers have conducted themselves for the attain- 
pent of this great object. 

seated 
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seated in the heart of nations of a similar de~ 
scription, and they have almost always been 
embroiled in wars. If Christian policy has 
had its influence on Barbarians, it would be 
libellous to say that it would not have its 
influence upon those, who profess to be 
Christians. Let us then, again, from the 
instances which have been now recited, de- 
precate the necessity of wars. Let us not 
think 6o meanly of the Christian religion as 
that :t does not forbid, nor so meanly of its 
power as that it is not able to prevent, their 
continuance. Let us not think, to the dis- 
grace of our religion, that the human heart 
under its influence should be so retrogade, 
that the expected blessing of universal peace 
should be thought no improvement in our 
moral condition, or that our feelings under 
its influence should continue so impure, that 
when it arrives we should regard it not so 
much a blessing as a curse. But let us, on 
the other hand, hope and believe, that as an 
opposite and purer policy is acted upon, it 
will do good to our own natures, good to the 
peace and happiness of the world, and ho* 
pour to the religion of the Gospel. 

SECTION 
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SECTION VIII. 

Subject finally considered* — Authors qf zvars genp~ 
rally justify their own as defensive — and statet 9 
that if any nation were to give up the practice 
of ivar> or to act on the policy of the Gospel^ it 
would be overrun by others which acted upon tlve 
policy of ihe world — reason to believe that such 
a nation would be held in veneration by others,, 
and applied to by them for the settlement of their 
disputes — Sentiments of bishop Butler in a sup- 
posed, case — Case of Antoninus Pius^-Conclur 
sion f 

Having now said all that I intended to 
say on the supposed necessity of wars, I shall 
for a short time direet the attention of the 
reader to two points, — the only two that I 
•purpose to notice on this subject. 

It is usually said, first, that the different 
Powers, who go to war, give it out that their 
wars are defensive, or that they justify them~ 
selves on this principle. 

I shall observe in reply to this, that it is 
frequently difficult to determine where ac-* 
tual aggression begins. Even old aggres- 
sions olibng standing have their bearings in 

thgse 
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these disputes. Nor shall we find often any 
clue to a solution of the difficulty in the 
manifestoes of either party ; for each makes 
his own case good in these ; and if we were 
to decide upon the merits of the question 
by the contents of these, we should often 
come to a conclusion, that both the parties 
were wrong. Thus, for instance, a nation 
may have been guilty of an offence to an- 
other. So far the cause of the other is a just 
qne. But if the other sho\*ld arm first, and 
this during an attempt at accommodation^ 
it will be a question whether it does not for- 
feit its pretensions to a just case, and whether 
both are not then to be considered as ag^ 
gressors on the occasion* 

When a nation avows its object in a war* 
and changes its object in the course of it, the 
presumption is that such a nation has bee^ 
the aggressor. And when any nation goes 
fQ war upon no other avowed principle than 
that of the balance of power, such a nation, 
however right according to the policy of the 
world, is an aggressor according to the po- 
licy of the Gospel, because it proceeds upon 
the principle that it is lawful to do evil that 
good i#ay come. # 

If 
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If a nation hires or employs the troops o£ 
another to fight for it, though it is not the 
aggressor in any war, yet it has the crime 
Upon its head of making those aggressors* 
whom it employs. There are few modern 
wars, however, which can be called defers 
sive* A war purely defensive is that, in 
which the inhabitants of a nation remain 
wholly at home to repel the attacks of an^ 
other, and content themselves with sending 
protection to those settlements, wKfch belong 
to it. But few instances are recorded of 
such wars. 

But if there be often a difficulty in dis-* 
cerning between aggressive and defensive* 
wars ; and if, moreover, there is reason to* 
suppose that most of the iftodern wan are 
aggressive, or that both parties become ag-* 
gressors in the course of the dispute ; it be-* 
Comes the rulers of nations to pause, and tat 
examine their own consciences with fear ami 
trembling, before they allow the sword to bei 
drawn, lest a dreadful responsibility should 
fall upon their heads for all the destruction 
of happiness, all the havoc of fife, and all thtf 
slaughter of morals, that may ensue. 

It is dtyd, secondly, that if any nation were? 
publicly to determine to relinquish the prac-* 

tice 
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tice of war, or to act on the policy of tjid 
Gospel, it would be overran by other nations* 
which might act on the policy of the world* 

This argument is i^either more nor less 
than that of the Pagan Cejsus, who said in 
the second centtiry* that if the rest of the 
Roman empire were Christians, it would be 
.overrun by the Barbarians. 

In answering this argument we are cer- 
tainly warranted in saying, that such a na^ 
tion would have just reason to look up to 
the Almighty for his support4 Would he not 
. ultimately protect those, who obeyed his 
laws, and who refused to destroy their fel- 
low-creatures ? In what page of sacred his- 
tory do we find that the people are to be 
forsaken, who have acted righteously ? 

But independently of the protection, which 
such a nation might count upon from the 
Moral Governor of the world, let us inquire 
upon, rational principles what would be 
Hkely to be its fate. 

Armies, we know, are kept up by one! 
nation, principally becavfse they are kept up 
by another. And in proportion as ond rival- 
nation adds to its standing armies, it is 
thought by the other to be consi^^t with 
the policy of the world to do the same. But 

if 
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if one nation were to decline keeping any 
armies at all, where would be the violence 
to reason to suppose, that the other would 
follow the example ? Who would not be 
glad to get rid of the expense of keeping 
theta> if they could do it with safety ? Nor 
is it likely that any powerful nation pro* 
fessing to relinquish war would experience 
the calamities of it. Its care to avoid pro- 
vocation would be so great, and its language 
would be so temperate, and reasonable, and 
just, and conciliatory, in the case of any dis- 
pute which might arise, that it could hardly 
fail of obtaining an accommodation. And 
the probability is, that such a nation would 
grow so high in esteem with other nations, 
that they would have recourse to it in their 
disputes with one another, and would abide 
by its decision. " Add .the general influ- 
ence^ says the great Bishop Butler in hi* 
Analogy, " which such a kingdom would 
have over the face of the earth, by way 
of example particularly, and the reverence 
which would be paid to it. It would, plainly, 
be superior to all others, and the world must 
gradually come under its empire; not by 
meait^^f lawless violence, but partly by 

what 
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what must be allowed to be just conquest^ 
and partly by other kingdoms submitting 
themselves voluntarily to it throughout a 
course of ages, and claiming its protection 
one after another, in successive exigencies. 
The head of it would be an universal Mo-; 
narch in another sense than any other mortal 
. has yet been, and the Eastern style would 
be literally applicable to him, a that all peo* 
pie, nations, and languages should Serve 
him. 51 Now Bishop Butler supposes this 
Iprouid be the effect, where the individuals of 
* nation were perfectly virtuous* Bttt I ask 
touch less for my own hypothesis* I only 
ask that the ruling members of the Cabinet 
p£any great nation (and perhaps these woxjld 
only amount to three or font) should con* 
fcist of real Christians, or of such men as 
would implicitly follow the policy of the 
Gospel ; and I believe the result would be' 
ts J have described it. 

Nor indeed are we without instances o^ 
the; kind. The goodness of thfe emperor 
Antoninus Pius was so great, that he was 
said to have outdone all example. He had 
no war in the course of a long reign of 
twenty-four years, so that he was c^jtyared 

to 
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to Numa. And nothing is more true, djaa 
that princes referred their controversies -to 
his decision. 

Nor must I forget to bring again to tha 
notice of the reader the instance, though 
on a smaller scale, of the colonists and de- 
scendants of William Penn. The Quakers 
have uniformly conducted themselves to* 
wards the Indians in such a manner, as to 
give them from their earliest intercourse an 
exalted idea of their character. And the 
consequence is, as I stated in a prior section, 
that the former in affairs of importance are 
consulted by the latter at the present day. 
But why, if the Cabinet of any one power- 
ful nation were to act upon the noble prin- 
ciple of relinquishing war, should we think 
the other Cabinets so lost to good feelings as 
not to respect its virtue ? Let us instantly 
abandon this thought; for the supposition 
of a contrary sentiment would make them 
worse than the savages I have mentioned. 

Let us then cherish the fond hope that 
human animosities are not to be eternal, 
and that man is not always to be made a 
tiger to man. Let us hope that the Govern- 
ment some one nation (and when we 

v our in. i consider 
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consider the vast power of the British em- 
pire, the nature of its constitution and rer 
ligion, and the general humanity of its inha- 
bitants,, none would be better qualified than 
0ur own) will set the example of the total 
dereliction of wars. And let us, in all our 
BespectiTe situations, precede, the anticipated 
blessing, by holding out the necessity of the 
subjugation of the passions, and by incul- 
cating the doctrine of universal benevolence 
to man ; — so that, when we look upon the 
beautiful islands, which lie scattered as $o 
many ornaqaents of the ocean, we may wish 
their several inhabitants no greater injury 
than the violence of their own waves ; or 
that, when we view continents at a distance 
£rom us, we may consider them as inhabited 
by pur brothers ; or that, when we contem- 
plate the ocean itself, which may separate 
them from our sight, we may consider it not 
as separating our love, but as intended by 
Providence to be the means of a quicker 
intercourse for. the -exchange of reciprocal 
.blessings. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SECTION U 

Jfaurth tenet is on the subject of a Pecuniary Mhifc 
tenance of a GospeLMinistry— Example arid pre* 
cepts of Jesus Ckrist-~-also of Paul and P*tet-±t 
conclusions from these premises* — these cmclu* 
sums supported by the primitive practice~~-grca4 
tenet resulting from these conclusions and this 
primitive practice is, that the Quakers hold it 

. unlawful to pay their own ministers, and also 
others of any other denomination, for their Gospel- 
labours. 

The fourth and last tenet of the Society 
is on the subject of the Unlawfulness of 
ar Pecuniary Maintenance of a Gospel-Mi* 
nistry. 

In explaining this tenet I am aware that I 
am treading upon delicate ground. Tha 
great majority of Christians hare determined, 
that the spiritual labourer is worthy of his 
lure j thftt if men relinquish the usual occu- 
12 pations, 
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pations, by which a livelihood is obtained, in 
order that they may devote themselves to the 
service of religion, they are entitled to a pe- 
cuniary maintenance ; and that if they pro- 
duce a rich harvest from what they sow, 
they are of all men, considering their useful- 
ness to man to be greater in this than in any 
other service they can render him, the most 
worthy of encouragement and support. I am 
aware also of the possibility of giving offence 
120 some, in the course of the explanation of 
this tenet. To these Lean only say, that I 
have no intention of hurting the feelings of 
any ; that in the Church there are those, 
whom I esteem and love, and whom of all 
others I should be sorry to offend. But* it 
must be obvious to these, ' and indeed to all, 
that it is impossible for me, in writing a 
history of the manners and opinions of the 
Society, to pass over in silence the tenet that 
know before me ; and if I notice it,' they 
must be sensible that it becomes me to state 
fully and fairly all the arguments, which, the 
Quakers give for the difference of opinion, 
which they manifest from the rest of their 
fellow-citizens on this subject. * 
It does not appear, then, the Quakers; say, 

by 
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by any records that can be produced, that 
Jesus Christ ever received any payment for 
the doctrines, which he taught * neither does 
it appear, as far as his own instruction^, 
which are recorded by the Evangelists, can 
be collected on this subject, that he consi- 
dered any pecuniary stipend as necessary or 
proper for those, who were to assist in the 
promotion of his religion. 

Jesus^hrist, on the erection of his Gos- 
peUministry, gave rules to his Disciples how 
they were to conduct themselves in the case 
"before us. He enjoined the twelve, before 
he sent them on this errand, as we collect 
from St. Matthew and St. Luke, that " as 
they had received freely, so they were to 
give freely; that they were to provide nei- 
ther gold, nor silver, nor brass, in their 
purses, nor scrip nor other things for their 
journey, for that the workman was worthy 
of his meat*." And on their return from 
their mission he asked them, " When I sent 
you without purse, and scrip, and shoes, 
lacked ye any thing ? And they said, No- 
thing. Then said he unto them, But now 

* Matt. x. 8, Luke ix. 

he 



b* that hath a purse let him take it, and 
likewise hi* scrip*." 

In a little time afterwards Jesus Christ 
*ent out other seventy of his Disciples, to 
whom he gave instructions similar to the 
former, that they should not take scrip, 
*r clothes, or money with them. But to 
these he said additionally, that " wheresoever 
they were received they were to eat such 
things as were given them ; but ^ere they 
wane not received they were to go their way, 
add say, .Even the- dust of yeur city, winch 
deavetb on us, we do wipe off against you f** 
And as on that occasion he compared the 
ministers of die Gospel to the labourers, 
whom a man sends to the harvest, he told 
then they were at liberty to eat what w«t 
set before them, because the labourer was 
worthy of his hire* 

This the Quakers conceive to be the sub* 
stance of ail that Jesus Christ taught upon 
this subject. They go therefore, next, to 
St, Paul for a further elucidation of it. 

They are of opinion that St. Paul, in his 
Epistfce 40 Timothy, and to the Corinthians 

* Lute xku. 35. f Luke x. 

and 
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and Galatians*, acknowledges the position* 
that the spiritual labourer is worthy of his 
hire. 

The same apostle, however, says, that u if 
any would not work, neither should he eatf." 
From this text they draw two conclusions: 
first, that when ministers of the Gospel art 
idle, they are not entitled to bodily suste* 
fiance ; and, secondly, that those only, who 
receive Aem, are expected to support them; 
The same apostle says, also, " Let him that 
is taught in the Word communicate unto 
him that teacheth in all good things^}" 
but he no where saySj * to him that teacheth 
not." 

But though men, who faithfully spend 
their time in preaching the Gospel, are en* 
titled to bodily maintenance from those, who 
receive them, yet St. Paul; the Quakers say, 
as far as his own practice was concerned, 
thought it more consistent with the spirit of 
Christianity, and less detrimental to its in* 
terests, to support himself by the labour of 
his own hands, than to be supported by that 
of others. And he advises others, to do 

* 1 Cor. ix.— 1 Tim. v.— Gal. vi. 
t « Tbess. iii. 10. t GtJ. vi. 6. 

the 
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the same, and not to make their preaching 
chargeable r " not because/' says he, " we 
have not power, but to make ourselves an 
ensample to you to follow us*." 

This power the Quakers consider mini- 
sters of the Gospel to abuse, who make their 
preaching chargeable, if by any means they 
tan support themselves ; for St. Paul say^» 
further, " What is my reward, then ? Ve- 
rily, that when I preach the Gospel I may 
make the Gospel of Christ without charge, 
that I abuse not my power in the Gospel f." 
Thus the apostle, they conceive, looks up 
to God, and not to men r for the reward of 
his spiritual labours. And the same apostle 
faiakes it a characteristic of the false teachers, 
that they make a merchandize of their 
hearers %. 

It is objected to the Society on this oc- 
casion, that St. Paul received relief from the 
brethren of Philippi as well as from others, 
when he did not preach. But their reply is, 
that this relief consisted of voluntary and 
affectionate presents sent to him, when in 
circumstances of distress. In this case the 
apostle states that he never desired these gifts, 

* 2 Thess. iii. g. f * Cor. ix. 18. J 2 Peter ii. 3. 

but 
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but that it was pleasant to him to see his 
religious instruction produce a benevolence 
of disposition, that would abound to their 
own account*. 

St* Peter is the only other person who is 
mentioned in the New Testament, as speak- 
ing on this subject. Writing to those, who 
«had been called to the spiritual oversight of 
the churches, he advises, as follows : Feed 
the flock of God which is among you, taking 
the oversight thereof not by constraint, but 
willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready 
mind j neither as being lords over God's he- 
ritage, but being examples to the flock j and 
when the chief Shepherd shall appear, ye 
shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth 
not away f." Upon these words the mem- 
bers of this Society make three observations; 
•—that ministers should not make a gain of 
the Gospel ; — that they should look to God 
for their rew s*rd, and not to men ; — and that 
St. Peter himself must have preached,, like 
St. Paul, without fee or reward, or he could 
not consistently have recommended such a 
practice to others. 

They come, therefore, from the example 

* Philipp. iv. J 7. t l Peter v. 2. 

and 
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md precept* of Jesus Christ, and of the 
apostles Paul and Peter, to the following 
conclusions on thi6 subject : First, that God 
raises up his own ministers. Secondly, that 
these are to dispense his Gospel freely. 
Utirdly, that they are to take, whfcrever 
they are received, such things a* are given 
them, (which things they deserve while m 
the exercise of their calling as much as the 
labourer his hire) but that Ho bargains are 
to be made about religion; that they are 
not to compel men to give, neither are they 
to take away any thing from those, who are 
unwilling to receive them ; but, in this case, 
to go their ways, and shake the dust froiA 
their feet against them ; or, in other words, 
to declare that they have done their own 
duty in going to them with the word of 
God, and that the fault lies with them in 
refusing to hear it. Neither when they 
return from their missions, or are idle at 
home, are they to receive any thing, but to 
use their own scrips, and purses, and clothes; 
And, fourthly, that though it be lawful for 
them to receive such sustenance, under such „ 
limitations, during the exercise of their mi- 
nistry, it would be more consistent with the 

spirit 
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spirit of Christianity, if they would give their 
spiritual labours freely, and look up to God 
for their reward;— thus avoiding the cha* 
racter of false teachers, and the imputation 
of an abuse of their power in the Gospel. * 
Now these conclusions, the Quakers say f 
seexn to have been sanctioned in a great mea* 
pure by the primitive practice for the three 
first centuries of the Church, or till the 
darkness of Apostasy began to overwhelm ' 
the religious world. 

. In die very early times of the Gospel^ 
many Christians, both at Jerusalem and 
Alexandria in Egypt, sold their possessions 
and lived together on the produce of their 
common stock. Others, in Antioch, Ga- 
iatia, and Pontus, retained their estates in 
their possession, but established a fund, 
consisting of weekly or monthly offerings* 
for the support of the Church. This fund 
continued in after times : but it was prin* 
cipally for the relief of poor and distressed 
Saints, in which the ministers of the Gospelj 
if in that situation, might also share. Ter* 
tullian, in speaking of such funds, gives the 
following account : " Whatsoever we have,'* 
*ays he, " in the treasury of our churches^ 

i* 
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is not raised by taxation, as though we put 
men to ransom their religion, but every 
man once a month, or when it pleaseth him, 
bestoweth what he thinks proper, but not 
except he be willing. For no man is com- 
pelled, but left free to his own discretion. 
And that, which is thus given, is not be- 
stowed in vanity, but in relieving the poof, 
and upon children destitute of parents, arid 
in the maintenance of aged and feeble per- 
sons, and of men wrecked by sea, and of 
such as have been condemned to metallic 
mines, or have been banished to islands, or 
have been cast into prison professing the 
Christian faith." 

In process of time, towards the close of 
the third century, some lands began to be 
given to the Church, The revenue from 
these was thrown into the general treasury 
or fund, and was distributed, as other offer- 
ings were, by the deacons and elders ; but 
neither bishops nor ministers of the Gbspel 
were allowed to have any concern with it. 
It appears from Origen, Cyprian, Urban, 
Prosper, and others, that if in those times 
such ministers were able to support them- 
selves, they were to have nothing from this 

fund 
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fund/ • The fund was not for the benefit of 
any particular person. But if such ministers 
stood in need of sustenance, they might re- 
ceive from it ; but they were to be satisfied 
with simple diet, and necessary apparel. 
And so sacred was this fund held to the 
purposes of its institution, that the first 
Christian emperors, who did as the bishops 
advised, them, had no recourse to it, but 
supplied the wants of ministers of the Gos* 
pel from their own revenues, as Eusebius, 
Theodoret, and Sbzomen relate. 
. The Council of Antioch, in the year £40, 
finding fault with the deacons relative to the 
Management of the funds of the churches, 
ordained that the bishops might distribute 
them, but that they should take no part of 
them to themselves, or for the use of the 
priests and brethren, who lived with them, 
unless necessity required it ; using the words* 
of die apostle, " Having food and raiment, 
be therewith content.'' 

In looking at other instances, cited by the 
Quakers, I shall mention one, which throws 
light for a few years further upon this sub- 
ject. In the year 359, Constantius the em- 
peror, having summoned a general council 

of 



of bishops M Ariminum in Italy, and pro- 
vided for their subsistence there, the British 
and French bishops, judging it not decent to 
five on the public, chose rather to live ac 
their own expense. Three only out of Bri- 
tain, Compelled by want, but yet refusing 
assistance offered to them by the rest, ac- 
cepted the emperor's provision, judging it 
ftkom proper to subsist by public than by 
private support* This delicate conduct of 
th* bishops is brought to show, that whew 
ministers of the Gospel had the power of 
ihaintaining themselves, they had no aotfon 
df looking up to the public. In short, kt 
those early tidies, ministers were maintained 
duly where their necessities required and 
4ki§ out. of the fund of th* poor. The?* 
wfao took from this fund, had the partictda* 
appellation given them of " Sporttforiy* or 
" Basket^terks " becatise, according to Ori* 
gefr, Tertullian* Cyprian, and others, thay 
had their portion of sustenance given them 
in baskets. These portions consisted but of 
4 small pittance sufficient only for their 
livelihood, and wfere given them on th* 
principle laid down by St. Matthew, that th« 
tnkiirterfrof Je*u* Ghrbt wets to eat an4 

drink 



drink oily such thi&gs as were set before 
them* 

la process of time new doctrines were ad- 
vanced relative to the maintenance of the 
ministry, which will he hereafter explained* 
But as these were jthe intentions of me% 
and introduced during the Apostasy* the 
members of this Society See no reason why 
they should look up to these in preference 
those of Jesus Christ, and of the Apostles* 
and of the practice of Christians in the purest 
ages of the Church. They believe* on the 
other hand, that the latter only are to fe* 
relied upon as the true doctrines. Th$» 
were founded in divine wisdom on the erec- 
tion of the Gospel-ministry, and were un- 
mixed with the invention* of men. Th&y 
were founded on the genius and spirit of 
Ghristiamty^and rtot on the gemius or spirit 
of the world. The Quakefs, therefore, look- 
ing up to the$e as to the 4urer foundation 
have adopted the following tenets oft this 
scubject: 

They .believe* first, that it would be in* 
CQ^idtent in them as Christians to make a 
pecuniary payment to their own ministers 
fw their Gpsp^Ubours. Aad.fhey regia- 
late 
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late their practice accordingly upon this prin- 
ciple. No one is ever paid by them for the 
performance of any office in the Church. If 
& minister lives at home and attends the 
meeting, to which he belongs, he supports 
himself, as St. Paul did, by his own trade* 
If he goes on the ministry to other meetings, 
he is received by the members of the Society 
as he travels along, and he finds meat and 
drink at the houses of these. His travelling 
expenses also are generally defrayed in this 
]p$rticular case. But he receives no reward, 
bfr fixed or permanent stipend, for his services 
Ion these or on any other such occasions. 

And as the Quakers cannot pay their own 
ministers, so it is a tenet with them that 
they cannot pay those of other denomina- 
tions for their Gospel-labours, upon the same 
principles ; that is, they believe that all mi- 
nisters of every description ought to follow 
the example, which St. Paul gave and en- 
joined them, of maintaining themselves by 
their own hands ; they ought to look up to 
God, and not to men, for their reward j they 
ought to avoid the character of false teachers, 
and the imputation of abusing their power 
in the Gospel And to these jthey add a par- 

ticular 
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ticular reason drawn from: the texts quoted, 
which is not applicable in the former case ; 
namely, that ministers are not authorized 
to take meat and drink from those, who are 
not willing to receive them. 



SECTION II. 

Other reasons why Quakers cannot pay ministers 
of the Gospel of other denominations from them* 
' selves — these arise out of the nature of the pay* 
menu made to them 9 or out cf the nature of tithks 
—■history cf tithes from the fourth century to the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, when they were defi- 
nitively consolidated into the laws of the land. 

But the .members of this Society have 
other reasons, besides the general reasons 
and the particular one which have been 
given, why, as Christians, they cannot pay 
ministers of a different denomination from 
themselves for their Gospel-labours, or why 
they cannot pay ministers of the Established 
Church. These arise out of the nature of 
the payments, which are made to them, .or 
out . of the nature of tithes* ~ But to see these 

vol. in. k in 
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in their proper light, some notion should, be 
given of the origin of this mode of thpir 
maintenance. I shall therefore give a very 
concise history of tithes from the fourth 
century, to which period I have already 
brought the reader, to the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, when they took a station in the 
* laws of the land, from which they have yet 
never been displaced. 

It has already appeared, that between the 
middle and the close of the fourth century 
such ministers of the Gospel, as were able, 
supported themselves, but th^t those, who 
were not able, were supported out of the 
fund for the poor. The latter, however, had 
no fixed or determined proportion of this 
fund allotted them, but had only a bare 
livelihood from it, consisting of victuals 
served out to them in baskets, as before ^ 
plained. This fund, too, consisted of volun- 
tary offerings* or of revenues from land v<?- 
luntarily bequeathed. -And the principle, pn 
which these gifts or voluntary offerings were 
made, was the duty of charity to the poor. 
One material innovation, however, had been 
introduced, as I remarked before, since .its 
institution .; namely, that the bishops, and 

not 
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not the deacons, had now the management 
of this fund. 

At the latter end of the fourth century, 
and from this period to the eighth, other 
changes took place in the system, of which I 
have been speaking. Ministers of the Go- 
spel began to be supported, all of them with- 
out distinction, from the funds of the poor. 
This circumstance occasioned a greater num- 
ber of persons to be provided for than before. 
The people therefore were solicited for greater 
contributions than had been ordinarily given. 
Jerom and Chrysoscom, out of good and 
pious motives, exhorted them in turn to 
give bountifully to die poor, and double 
Honour to those, who laboured in the Lord's 
work. And though they left die people at 
liberty to 'bestow what they pleased, they 
gave it as their opinion that they ought not 
to be less liberal than the antient Jews, who 
uhder the Levitical law gave a tenth of their 
property to the priesthood and to the poor. 
Ambrose, in like iqanner, recommended 
tenths as now necessary, and as only a suit- 
able donation, for diise purposes. 
- The shine line of conduct continued to be 
ptttstttd by 'those, who succeeded in thf 
J - " k 2 government 
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government of the Church, by Augustine 
bishop of Hippo, by Pope Leo, by Gregory, 
by Severin among the Christians in Pan- 
noma, and by others. Their exhortations, 
however, on this subject were now mixed 
with promises and threats. Pardon of sins, 
and future rewards, were held out on the 
one hand ; and it was suggested on the other, 
that the people themselves would be reduced 
to a tenth, and the blood of all the poor, who 
died, would be upon their heads, if they gave 
less than a tenth of their income to holy 
uses. By exhortations of this sort, reiterated 
for three centuries, it began at length to be 
expected of the people that they would not 
give less than tenths of what they possessed. 
No right, however, was alleged to such a 
proportion of their income, nor was coercion 
ever spoken of. These tenths also were for 
holy uses, which chiefly included the benefit 
of the poor. They were called the Lord's 
Goods in consequence, and were also deno- 
minated the Patrimony of the Poor. 

Another change took place within the pe- 
riod assigned, which I must now mention 
as of great concern; Ministers of the Gos- 
pel now Jiving wholly out of the tenths, 

which 
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which with legacies constituted the fund of 
the poor, a determined portion of this fund, 
Contrary to all former usage, was set apart 
for their use. Of this fund one fourth was 
generally given to the poor, one fourth to 
the repairs of churches, one fourth to offi- 
ciating ministers, and one fourth to the bi- 
shops*, with whom they lived. Hence the 
maintenance of the ministry, as consisting 
of these two orders, and the repairs of 
churches, took now the greatest part of it ; 
so that the face of things began to be mate* 
rially altered, For whereas formerly this 
fund went chiefly to the poor, out of which 
ministers of the Gospel were provided, it 
now went chiefly to '. the Church, out of 
which there 'came a provision for the poor. 
Another change must be noticed with re- 
spect to the principle, on which the gifts to- 
wards this fund were offered. For whereas 
tenths were formerly solicited on the Chris- 
tian duty, of charity to the poor, they were 
now solicited on the principle that by the 
law of Moses they ought to be given for 

•* In process of time, as the bishops became otherwise 
provided for, the fund wa3 divided into three parts for 
the other three purposes just mentioned. 

holy 
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holy uses, in which the benefit of the father- 
less, the stranger, and the widow was in*, 
eluded From this time I shall use the word 
Tithes for tenth*, and the Word Clergy in* 
stead of ministers of the Gospel. 

In the eighth century matters were a& t 
hare how represented theft*. The people 
had been brought into a notion that they 
were to give no less than a tenth of their 
income to holy uses. Bishops generally at 
this time, and indeed long previously to this, 
lived in monasteries. Their clergy lived also 
with them in these monasteries, atid went 
from thence to preach in the country within 
die diocese. It must be ak6 noticed* that 
there were at this time other monaeteiie* 
under abbots or priors, consisting mostly of 
lay-persons, and distinct from those ffittf* 
tioned, and supported by offerings and to* 
gacies in the same manner. Tha latver, 
however, not having numerous ecclesiastics 
to support, laid out more of their funds than 
the former were enabled to do, towards the 
entertainment of strangers, and towards the 
maintenance x>f the poor. Now it must be 
observed, that when these two different kinds 
of monasteries existed, the people were at 
1 liberty 
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liberty to pay their tithes to either of them 
as they pleased ; and that, having this per- 
mission, they generally favoured the latter. 
To these they not only paid their tithes, but 
gave their donations by legacy. This pre- 
ference of the lay-abbeys to the ecclesiastical 
arose from a knowledge that the poor, for 
whose benefit tithes had been originally 
preached up, would be more materially 
served. Other circumstances, too, occurred^ 
which induced the people to continue th6 
same preference. For the bishops in many 
places began to abuse their trust, as the 
deacons had done before, by attaching the 
Bequeathed lands to their sees,— so that the 
inferior clergy and the poofr became in a 
manner dependent upon them for their daily 
bread. In other places the clergy had seized 
all to their owh use. The people, therefore, 
so thoroughly favoured the lay-abbeys in 
preference to those of the Church, that the 
Former became daily richer, while the latter 
did little more than maintain their ground. 

This preference, however, which made 
such a difference in the funds of the ecclesi- 
astical and of the lay-monasteries, was viewed 
with a jealous eye by the clergy of those 

times, 
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£xqe8, and measures were at length taken to 
remove it. In a council under Pope Alexr 
apder the Third, in the year 1180, it was 
determined that the liberty of the people 
should be restrained with respect to their 
tithes. They were % accordingly forbidden 
to make appropriations to ; religious houses 
without the consent of the bishop, in whose 
diocese they lived. But even this prohibi- 
tion did not succeed. The people still fa- 
voured the lay-abbeys, paying their tithes 
there till Pope Innocent the Third, in the 
year 1200, ordained, and he enforced it by 
ecclesiastical censures, that every one should 
pay his tithes to those, who administered to 
him spiritual things in his own parish. Iq 
a general council, also, held at Lyons in the 
year 1274, it was decreed, that it was no 
longer lawful for men to pay their tithes 
where they pleased, as before, but that 
they should pay them to Mother-Churcfcu 
And the principle, on which they had now 
been long demanded, was confirmed by 
the Council of Trent under Pope Pius the 
Fourth, in the year 1560, which was, that 
they were due by divine right. In the 
course of forty years after the payment of 

tithes 
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tithes had been enforced by ecclesiastical 
censures and excommunkations, prescription 
was set up. Thus the very principle, iji 
which tidies had originated, was changed 
Thus free-will offerings became dues to be 
exacted by compulsion. And thus the fund 
of the poor was converted almost wholly 
into a fund for the maintenance of the 
Clhurch. 

Having now traced the origin of tithes, as 
far as a part of the continent of Europe is 
concerned, I shall trace it as far as they have 
reference to our own country. And here I 
may observe in few words, that the same 
system and the 4 same changes are conspi- 
cuous. Free-will offerings and donations 
of land constituted a fund for the poor, 
out of which the clergy were maintained. 
In process of time tenths or tithes followed* 
Of these certain proportions were allowed 
to the clergy, the repairs of the churches t 
and the poor. This was the state of things 
in the time of Offa king of Mercia, towards 
the close of the eighth century, when that 
prince, having caused Ethelbert king of 
the East Angles to be treacherously mur- 
dered, fled to the Pope for pardon j to please 

whom 
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whom and to expiate his own sin, he caused 
those tithes to become dues in his own do- 
minions, which were only at the will of the 
donors before. 

About sixty years afterwards, Ethelwolf, 
a weak and superstitious prince, was worked 
upon by the clergy to extend tithes as dues 
to the whole kingdom ; and he consented v6 
it tinder the notion that he was thus to a*ert 
the judgments of God, which they repre- 
sented as visible in the frequent ravages } of 
the Danes. Poor lay-men, however, wert 
still to be supported out of these tithes, and 
the people were still at liberty to pay then! 
to whichever religious persons they pleasecL 

About the close of the tenth centuiy . 
Edgar took fr6m the pebple the right 6f 
disposing of their tithes at their own discre- 
tion, and directed that they should be laid 
to the parish-churches. But the other nio^ 
tiasteries or lay-houses resisting, Tiis orders 
became useless for a time. At this period 
the lay-monasteries were rich, but the pare* 
chial clergy poor. Pope Innocent, how6ver, 
by sending out his famous decree before 
mentioned to king John, which was to be 
observed in England as well as in other 

places 



places uiidef his jurisdiction* aftcTfcy which 
it Was enacted that every tftan was to pay 
his tithes to those only, who Administered 
spiritual help to him in hie own parish, set- 
tled the Affair ; for he set tip ecclesiastical 
tourtfc, thundered out his interdicts, and 
ffighfehed boi!h king and people*, 

Ribhard die Second cbnfirmed these tithes 
16 the parishes as thus settled by this Pope ; 
but it Was directed by £fl act, that, ill ail app- 
ropriations of churches, the bishop of the 
dtottese should ordain* -a convenient sum t£ 
ftioney to be distributed out of the fruits 
8fid profits of every living among the poor 
parishioners annually in aid of their living 

* To show the principles, upon which princes acted 
with respect to tithes in these times, the following trans- 
lation of a preamble to an Act of king Stephen may he 
produced ; " Because through the providence of Divine 
mercy we know it to be so ordered, and by the Churches 
publishing it far and near every body has heard, that by 
the distribution of alms persons may be absolved from 
thcTbonds of sin, and acquire the rewards of heavenly 
joys: I, Stephen, by the grace of God, king of England, 
being willing to have a share with those, who by a happy 
kind of commerce exchange heavenly things for earthly, 
and smitten with the love of God y and for the salvation 
of my own soul, and the souls of my father and mother, 
mi all my forefathers and ancestors," &c. 

and 
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uative to tithes, whether they may 
..i, or vicarial, or whether they may 
lay-persons. I have already deve- 
iough of their history for my pur- 
I shall therefore hasten to state those 
reasons, which the Quakers have to 
why they cannot pay other ministers 
ic Gospel for their spiritual labours ; or 
ler, why they cannot consent to the pay- 
nt of tithes as the particular species of 
>yment demanded by the Church. 



section in. 

The oilier reasons, as deducible from the history of 
Tithes, are the following— first, that they are not 
in equity dues of tlie Church — secondly, that tlxe 
payment of tliem being compulsory, it would, if 
acceded to, be an acknowledgment that the civil 
magistrate had a rigltt to use force in matters of* 
religion — and thirdly, that, being claimed upon 
an act, which holds tliem forth as of divine right, 
any payment of them would be an acknowledgment 
of the Jewish religion, and that Christ had not 
yet actually come. 

The other reasons, which the Quakers 
have to give for refusing to support other 

ministers 
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nynisters of - the Gospel, may be now de- 
duced from the nature of tithes, as explained 
in the former section. 
. The primitive members of this Society re- 
sisted the payment of tithes for three rea- 
sons ; and first, because they were demanded 
of them as dues to the Church. 

Against tins doctrine they set their faces 
as a religious body. They contended, that 
if they were due at aH, they were due to the 
poor, from whom they had been forcibly 
taken, and to whom in equity they still be- 
longed ; that no prince could alter the na« 
ture of right and wrong ; that tithes were 
not justly due to the Church because OfEa 
wished them to be so to expiate his own 
crimes, or because Ethelwolf wished them to 
be so from a superstitious notion that he 
might thus prevent the incursions of die 
Danes ; or because Stephen wished them to 
be so, as his own grant expresses, on the 
principle that " the bonds of sin might be 
dissolved, and that he might have a part with 
those, who by a happy Jrind of commerce 
exchanged heavenly things for eirthly or 
because the Popes of Rome wished them to 
be so, from whose jurisdiction, all the sub- 
jects of England were discharged by lav. „ 
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;They resisted the payment of them, be- 
cause, secondly, tithes had become of a 
compulsory nature, or because they were 
coofipelled to pay them. 
- They contended on this head, that tithes 
had been originally free-will offerings, but 
that by violence they had been changed into 
dues to be collected by force ; that nothing 
could be more clear than that ministers of 
the Gospel, if the instructions of Jesus to 
his Disciples were to be regarded, were not 
authorized even to demand, much less to 
fbfce, a maintenance from others ; and that 
any constrained payment of these, while it 
whs contrary to his intention, would be an 
infringement of their great tenet, by which 
they held that, Christ's kingdom being of a 
spiritual nature, the civil magistrate had no 
right to dictate a religion to any one, nor to 
enforce payment from individuals for the 
same; and that any interference in those 
matters, which were solely between God and 
man, was neither mpre nor less than a usur- 
pation of the prerogative of God. 

They resisted the payment of them, be- 
cause, thirdly, thfey were demanded on the 
principle, as appeared by the preamble of 

the 
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the Act of Henry the Eighth, that they Were 
due, as tinder the Levitical law, by divine 
right. : 

Against this they urged, first, that if they 
were due as« the Levitical tithes were, they 
must have been subject to the same condi- 
tions. They contended, that if the Levites 
had a right to tithes, they had previously 
given up to the community their own right 
to a share of the land; but that the clergy 
claimed a tenth of the produce of the lands 
of others, but had given up none of their 
own. They contended: also, that tithes by 
the Levitical law were for the strangers, the 
fatherless, and the widows, as well as for 
the Levites ; but that the clergy, by taking 
tithes, had taken that which had been for 
the maintenance of the poor, and had appro- 
priated it solely to their own use, leaving 
the poor thus to become a second burthen: 
\ipon the land. ' .< 

But they contended that the principle it* 
self was false* They maintained that the 
Levitical priesthood* and tithes with it, had 
ceased on the coming of Jesus Christ, as ap- 
peared by his own example and that of his 
Apostles ; that it became them, therefore, as 

Christians 
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Christians to make a stand against this prin- 
ciple ; for that, by acquiescing in the notion 
that the Jewish law extended to them, they 
conceived they would be acknowledging 
that the priesthood of Aaron still existed, 
and that Christ had not actually come. 

This latter argument, by which it was 
insisted upon that tithes ceased with the 
Jewish dispensation, and that those, who ac- 
knowledged them, acknowledged the Jewish 
religion for Christians, was not confined to 
the early Quakers, but admitted among 
many other serious Christians of those times. 
The great John Milton himself, in a treatise 
which he wrote against tithes, did not dis- 
dain to use it : " Although," says he, " hire 
to the labourer be of moral and perpetual 
right, yet that special kind of - hire, the 
tenth, can be of no right or necessity but to 
that special labour, to which God ordained 
it. That special labour was the Levitical 
and ceremonial service of the Tabernacle, 
which is now abolished : the right, there- 
fore, of that special hire must needs be 
withal abolished, as being also ceremonial. 
That tithes were ceremonial is plain, not 
being given to the Levites till they had been 
vol. in. l first 
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first offered an heave-ofiering to the Lord, 
He, then, who by that law brings tithes into, 
the Gospel, of necessity brings in withal a 
sacrifice and an altar, without which tithe* 
by that law were unsanctified and polluted, 
and therefore never thought of ixi the first 
Christian times, nor till ceremonies, altars, 
and oblations had been brought back. And 
yet the Jews, ever since their temple was de- 
stroyed, though they have rabbies and teach* 
ers of their law, yet pay no tithes, as hav- 
ing no Levites to whom, no temple where to 
pay them, nor altar whereon to hallow them; 
which argues that the Jews themselves never 
thought tithes moral, but ceremonial only* 
That Christians, therefore, should take them 
up when Jews have laid them down, must 
needs be very absurd and preposterous." 

Having now stated the three great rea* 
sons, which the early ^Quakers gave in 
addition to those mentioned in a former 
section, why tbey could not contribute to- 
wards the maintenance of an alien ministry, 
or why they could not submit to the pay- 
ment of tithes as the peculiar payment de- 
manded by the Established Church, I shall 
only observe, that these are still insisted upon 

by 
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by theif descendants, but more particularly 
the latter, because all the more modern Actft 
upon this subject take the Act of Henry the 
Eighth, as the great ground-work or legal 
foundation of tithes; in the preamble of 
which it is inserted, that 44 they are due 
to God and holy Church." Now this pre* 
amble the Quakers assert has never been 
done away, nor has any other principle been 
acknowledged instead of that in this pre- 
amble, why tithes have been established by 
law. They conceive therefore that tithes 
are still collected on the foundation of di- 
vine right, and therefore that it is impossible 
for them as Christians to pay them ; for that 
by every such payment they would not only 
be acknowledging the Jewish religion for 
themselves, but would be agreeing in sen- 
timent with the modern Jews, that Jesus 
Christ has not yet made his appearance upon 
earth. 
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CHAPTER L 



Character of the Quakers — character of gremt im- 
portance in life — yet often improperly estimated 
—this the case with that of this Society~~attempt 
to appreciate it duly — many outward circum- 
stances in the constitution of the Quakers, which 
may be referred to as certain help* in the promo- 
tion of this attempt. 

Nothing is of more importance to an in- 
dividual than a good character, during life. 
Posthumous reputation, however desirable 
it may be thought, is of no service to the 
person, whom it follows* But a living cha- 
racter, if it be excellent,, is inestimable, pa 
account of the good, which v it produces ^ta 
him, who possesses it. It procures him at- 
tention* 
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tention, civility, love, and respect from . 
others. Hence virtue may be said to have 
a reward in the present life. This account 
will be also true of bodies, and particularly 
pf religious bodies, of men. It will make a 
difference to the individuals of these, whe- 
ther they be respected as a body by the in* 
dividuals of other religious denominations, 
or by the Government, under which they 
live. 

But though character is of so much im- 
portance in life, there are few who estimate 
it, either when they view it individually or 
collectively, as it really is. It is often, on 
die one hand, heightened by partiality; 
and, on the other, lowered by prejudice. 
Other causes also combine to afford wrong 
apprehensions concerning it. For as dif- 
ferent diseases often throw out the same 
symptoms, and the judgment of the physi- 
cian is baffled, so different motives frequently 
-produce similar actions ; and the man, who 
- strives to develop a character, even, if he 
wishes to speak truth, finds himself at a loss 
to pronounce justly upon it. 

As these failings and difficulties have at- 
tended men in estimating die character of 

individuals, 
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individuals, so they seem to have attended 
those, who have attempted to delineate that 
of the Society of the Quakers. Indeed, if 
we were to take a view of the different qua- 
lities, which have been assigned to the latter, 
we could hot but conclude that there must 
have been some mistake concerning them. 
We should have occasion to observe, that 
some of these were so different in their kind, 
that they could not reasonably be supposed' 
to exist in the same persons.* We should 
find that others could scarcely be admitted 
among a body of professing Christians. The 
Quaker-character, in short, as it has been 
exhibited to the world, is a strange medley 
of consistency and contradiction, and of 
merit and defect. * 

Amidst accounts, which have been so in- 
congruous, I shall attempt the task of draw- 
ing the, Character of the members of this 
Society. I shall state, first, all the excellencies 
that have been said to belong to it. I shall 
state also the blemishes, with which it has 
been described to be chargeable. I shall then 
inquire how far it is probable that any of 
these, and in what degree, are true. In this 
inquiry some little reliance must he placed ' 

upon 
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upon my personal knowledge of its mem-, 
bers, and upon my desire not to deceive. It 
is fortunate, however, that I shall be able in 
this case to apply to a test, which will be 
more satisfactory to the world than any opi- 
nion of my own upon this subject. I mean 
to say that the Quakers, like others, are the 
creatures of their own education and habits, 
or that there are circumstances in their con- 
stitution, the knowledge of which will assist 
us in the discussion of this question ; cir- 
cumstances, which will speak for themselves, 
and to which we may always refer in the 
case of difficulty or doubt. Their moral 
education, for example, which has been -al- 
ready explained, cannot but have an influ- 
ence on the minds of those, who receive it. 
Their discipline also, which has appeared to 
be of so extraordinary a nature, and to be 
conducted in so extraordinary a manner, 
cannot but have an effect of its own kind. 
The peculiar customs, in which they have 
been described to have been born and edu- 
cated, and which must of course act upon 
them as a second nature, must have a cor- 
respondent influence. From these and other 
prominent and distinguishing features in 

their 
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their constitution* I tnay hope to confirm 
some of the truths which have been told, 
and to correct some of the errors that have 
been stated, on the subject which is now 
before us. 

Nor am i without the hope, that due dis- 
cussion of this subject upon such principles 
will be acceptable to many. To those, who 
love truth, this attempt to investigate it will 
be interesting. To the Quakers it will be 
highly useful. For they will see in the glass 
or mirror, which I shall set before them, the 
appearance which they make in the world: 
and if they shall learn in consequence *n$r 
of the causes either of their merits or oftfaeir 
fellings, they will have learned a letfsoia, 
which they may make useful by the farther 
improvement of their moral character. ~ : 
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Good port of the character of Hue Quakers — this ge- 
neral or particular— -great general trait is, 
that they are a moral people — this opinion of the 
world accounted for and confirmed by a statement 
of some of the causes that operate in the produc* 
Hon of character— one of these causes is the dis~ 
cipline peculiar to this Society. 

I comjk, according to my design, to the 
good part of the Character of the Society. 
TJus may be divided into two sorts,— into 
that whieh is .general, and into that which is 
particular. On the subject of their general 
good Character I shall first speak* 

It is admitted by the world, as I had occa- 
sion to observe in the first chapter of thet 
first volume* that, whatever other objections 
might be brought; against the Quakers as a 
body, they deserved the character of a mo- 
ral people. 

Though this fact is admitted, and there 
appears therefore no necessity for confirm- 
ing it, 1 shall endeavour, according to the 

plan 
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plan proposed, to show, by means of the 
peculiar system of the Quakers as a reli- 
gious body, that this is one of the traits - 
given them by the world, which cannot be, 
otherwise than true. 

The members of this Society believe, in 
the first place, that the Spirit of God, acting 
in man, is one of the causes- of virtuous cha- 
racter. They believe it to be, of all others, 
the purest arid sublimest source. It is that 
spring, they conceive, to good action, and of 
course to exalted character, in which man 
can have none but a passive concern. Jt ii 
Neither hereditary nor factitious. It can 
neither be perpetuated in generation by- %ke 
father to the child, nor be given by human 
art* It h considered by- them as the great 
and distinguishirfg mark of their calling. 
Neither clress, nor language, nor peculiar 
customs, constitute the Quaker^ but the spi- 
ritual knowledge which he possesses^ Hence? 
all pious men may .be said to have belonged 
to this Society. Hence the Patriarchs were 
Quakers ; that is, because they professed to 
be led by the Spirit of God. Hence the Apos- 
tles and . primitive Christians, were Quakers. 
Hence the virtuous among the Heathens, 

who 
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who knew nothing of Christianity , were Qua* 
kers also. Hence Socrates may be ranked in 
profession with the members of this com* 
mnnity. He believed in the agency of the 
Divine Spirit. It was said of him, " that he 
had the guide of his 'life within him ; that 
this Spirit furnished him with divine know* 
ledge ; and that it often impelled him to 
address and exhort the people." Justin the 
Martyr had no scruple in calling both So- 
crates and Heraclitus Christians, though they 
lived long before Christ j " for all such as 
these," says he, u who lived according to the 
Divine Word within them, and which Word 
was in all men, were Christians/' Hence 
also, since the introduction of Christianity^ 
many of our own countrymen have been 
Quakers, though undistinguished by the ex- 
terior -mark of dress or language. Among 
these we may reckon the great and venerable 
Milton. His works are full of the senti- 
ments of Quakerism*. And hence, in other 

* Milton considered the Spirit of God as a divine 
teacher : he maintained also that the Scriptures were not to 
be spiritually understood but by the means of this Spirit, 
{ie believed also, that human learning was not necessary 
for the qualification of a Minister of the Gospel. And 
he wrote an Essay against Tithes*. 

countries 
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countries and in other ages, there have been 
men, who might be called Quakers, though 
the word Quakerism was unknown to them* 

But independently of the agency of the 
Spirit of God, which the individuals of this 
Society thus consider to be the purest ca«se 
of a good fife and character, we may reckon 
a subordinate cause, which may be artificial, 
and within die contrivance and wisdom of 
man. When the early Quakers met together 
45 a religious body, though they Consisted of 
spiritually-minded men, they resolved on a 
system of discipline, which should be fol- 
lowed by those who became members widi 
them. Tfiis discipline w? have already seen* 
We have seen how it attempts to secure 
obedience to Christian precepts; how it 
marks it* offences ; how it takes cognisance 
of them when committed; how it tries to 
reclaim and save: — how, in short, by endea- 
vouring to keep up the members of the 
Society to a good life, it becomes instro* 
mental in the production or preservation of 
a good character. 

From hence it will appear that the virtue 
of the Quakers, and of course their charac- 
ter may be distinguished into two kinds, 

as 
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as arising from two sources. It may arise 
from spiritual knowledge on the one hand* 
or from their discipline on the other. That, 
which arises from the first, will be a perfect 
virtue. It will produce activity in excel- 
lence. That, which arises from the second, 
will be inferior and sluggish. But, however 
it may be subject to this lower estimation, it 
Will always be able to produce for those, 
wild have it, a certain degree of moral repu- 
tation in the opinion of the world 

These distinctions having been made as 
to the sources of virtuous character, there 
will be no difficulty in showing that the 
world has not been deceived in the point in 
question. For if it be admitted that the 
Divine Spirit, by means of its agency on the 
heart of man, is really a cause of virtuous 
character, it will then be but reasonable to 
suppose that the Quakers, who lay them- 
selves open for its reception more than others, 
both by frequent prhnte retirements, and 
by their peculiar mode of public worship, * 
should bear at least as fair a reputation as 
others on account of the purity of their lives. 
But the "discipline, which is unquestionably 
a guardian of morals, is peculiar to them* 
2 selves. 
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selves. Virtue is therefore kept up in the 
Society by an extraordinary cause, or by a 
cause, which doe« not act among many 
other bodies of men. It ought therefore to 
be expected, while this extraordinary caust 
exists, that an extraordinary result should 
follow ; or that more will be kept apparently 
virtuous among the Quakers, in proportion 
lo their numbers, than among those, wher6 
no such discipline can be found j Qr$ * n 
other words, that whenever the Quakers 
are compared with those of the wprld. at 
large, they will obtain the reputation of « 
Moral People. 
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SECTION I. ,:, 

: . ! 

Particular traits in the Quaher-character*--thejirtt 
. . qf these is benevolence — this includes good-will to 
man in his temporal capacity— Reasons why the 
world lias bestowed this trait upon the members of 
this Society — Probability of its existence— from 
their ignorance of many of the degrading diver- 
. Hons of the world— from their great tenet on war 
—from their discipline, which inculcates equality 
—and watchfulness over morals — and from their 
doctrine, that man is the temple of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Of the good traits in the Quaker-character, 
which may* be called particular, I shall first 
Notice that of Benevolence. This benevo- 
lence will include, first, good-will to man in 
his temporal capacity, 4br a tender feeling 
for him, as a fellow-creature in thfe varied 
situations of his' life*. ™ 

The 

. * The reader mu*t be-aware that all the members do 
not partake of this good part of the character. That the 
generality do, I beliey* That all ought to partake of it, 
vol. in. m I know ; 
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The epithet of Benevolent has been long 
given to this Society. Indeed I know of no 
point, where the judgment of the world has 
been called forth, in which it has been more 
unanimous than in the acknowledgment of 
this particular trait, as a part of the Quaker- 
irharactef . ' . \ 

' The reasons for the application of this 
fepithet to the Society may be various. 

It has been long known, that as the early 
Christians called each other Brethren, and 
love,d each other as such, so there runs 
through the whole Society a system of si- 
milar love,— their affection for one another 
having been long proverbial. 

It has been long known, again, that as the 
early Christians extended their benevolenct 
out of the pale of theip-own community to 
others, who lived around them, so the Qua- 
kers manifest a similar -disposition towards 
tkeir countrymen £t large. In matters of 
private .distress, where persons of a different 
religious denomination have been the ob- 

I know ; because their principles, as will be clearly seen, 
lead to such a character. They, therefore, who do not, 
nvill see thoir own deficiency, or bow much they have ytl • 
4o attain,' before they can become Quakers. 

jects, 
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jfctts, and where such objects have been 
worthy, their purses have been generally 
open, and they have generally given as* 
largely, in proportion to their abilities, as 
other people. To public charities in their 
respective places of residence they have 
generally administered their proper share- 
But, of late years, as they have mixed more 
with the world, this character has become 
more conspicuous, or better known. In the 
cases of dearth and distress, which happened 
a few years ago, it is a matter of publicity 
that they were amongst the- foremost in the 
metropolis, and in some other towns in the 
kingdom, not only in procuring contribu* 
tioris, but in frequent and regular attend- 
ance for the proper distribution of them. 
And if their character has ever stood higher 
for willingness to contribute to the wants of 
others at any one time than at another, it 
itands the highest, fr6q^ whatever cause it 
may happen, at the present day. % 

It has been long known, again* that as the 
early Christians extended their love beyond 
their own Society, and beyond those of the 
world who lived afound them, to those who 
were reputed natural enemies in their own 
M 2 times, 
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tames, so the Quakers do not confine their 
benevolence to their own countrymen, but 
extend it to the various inhabitants : of the 
globe, without any discrimination, whether 
they are reputed hostile or not to the . Go- 
vernment, under which they live. In times 
of war we never see them bearing arms ; and 
in times of victory we never see them exult- 
ing, like other people. We never see them 
illuminating their houses, or running up and 
down the streets, frantic with joy, upon such 
occasions. Their joy, on the other hand, is 
wounded by the melancholy consideration 
of the destruction of the human race, when 
they lament with almost equal sympathy 
over the slaughter of enemies and friends. 

But this character of a Benevolent People 
has been raised higher of late years in the 
estimation of the public by new circum- 
stances, or by the unanimous and decided 
part, which they ^ave taken as a body, in 
behalf jof the Abolition of. the Slave-trade. 
For where has the injured African experi- 
enced more sympathy than from the hearts 
of Quakers ? In this great cause they have 
been singularly conspicuous. They have 
been actuated as it were by one spring. 

In 
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In the different attempts made for the an- 
nihilation of this trade, they have cpme for- 
ward with a religious zeal. They were at 
the original formation of the committee for 
this important object, where they gave an 
almost unexampled attendance for years. I 
mentioned in the preceding volume, that 
near a century ago, when this question had 
not awakened the general attention, it had 
awakened that of the individuals of this So- 
ciety, and that they had made regulations in 
their commercial concerns, with a view of 
keeping themselves clear of the blood of this 
cruel traffic. And from that time to the pre- 
sent, day they have never forgotten this sub- 
ject. Their yearly Epistles notice it fre- 
quently, and whenever such notice is consi- 
dered to be useful. And they hold them- 
selves in readiness, on all fit occasions, to 
unite their efforts for the removal of this 
great and shocking source of suffering to 
their fellow-creatures. ^ 

But whether these are the reasons, or whe- 
ther they are not the reasons, why the Qua- 
kers have been denominated Benevolent, no- 
thing is more true than that this appellation 
has been bestowed upon them, and this by 
the consent of their countrymen. For we 

have 
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have only to examine otir public prints to 
prove the truth of the assertion. We shall 
generally find there, that when there is occa- 
sion to mention the Society, the word c< Be- 
nevolent" accompanies it. 

The reader will perhaps be anxious to 
know how it happens, that the Quakers 
should possess this general feeling of bene- 
volence in a degree so much stronger than 
the general body of their countrymen, that; 
it should have become an acknowledged fea^ 
ture in their character, He will naturally 
ask, Does their Discipline produce it }- — Do 
their religious tenets produce it ? — What 
springs act upon these, which do not equally 
act upon other people ? — The explanation of 
this phenomenon will be perfectly consistent 
with my design ; for I purpose, as I stated 
before, to try the truth or falsehood of the 
different qualities assigned to the character 
of the Quakers by the test of probabilities^ 
as arising from the nature of the customs 
or opinions, which they adopt. I shall en- 
deavour therefore to show, that there are 
circumstances connected with their consti- 
tution, which have a tendency to make 
them look upon man in a less degraded and 
hostile, and in a more kindred and elevated 

light 
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light than many others. And when I have 
accomplished this, I shall have given that 
explanation of the phenomenon, or that 
confirmation of the trait, which, whether It 
may or may not satisfy others, has always 
satisfied myself. 

The members of this community, in the 
first place, have seldom seen a man degraded 
<but by his vices* Unaccustomed to many 
of the diversions of the world, they havte 
seldom, if ever, seen him in the low condi- 
tion of a hired buffoon or mimic. Men, 
who consent to let others degrade themselves 
for their sport, become degraded in their turn. 
And this degradation increases with the fre- 
quency of the spectacle. Persons in such 
habits are apt to lose sight of the dignity of 
mankind, and to consider the actors: as made 
to administer to their pleasttfes^—or to cott* 
sider them in an animal or a reptile ligh& 
But the Quakers, who: know nothing of m& 
spectacles, cannot, at least as far ~a» these afe 
concerned, lose either their own &gnitf of 
mind, or behold others lose i& They can- 
not therefore vieMpen under the degrading 
light of animals for sport, or of purchase- 
able playthings. .df 

And 
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r And as thejr are not accustomed to con- 
isider their fellow-creatures as below them- 
selves, so neither are they accustomed to 
:Jook with, enmity towards them. Their 
tenet on the subject of War, which has been 
so amply detailed, prevents, any disposition 
x>f this kind. For they interpret those words 
!of Jesus Christ, as I have before shown, 
iwhich relate to injuries, as extending not to 
their fellow-citizens alone, hut to every in- 
dividual in the world; and his precept of 
loving enemies, as extending not only to 
those individuals of their own country, who 
may have any private resentment against 
them, but to those, who become reputed 
enemies in the course of wars ; — so that 
they fix no boundaries of land or ocean, 
and no limits of kindred, to their love, but 
consider: Jew and Gentile, Gfeek and' Bar- 
barian, Boj*d and Free, as their Brethren, 
Hence neither fine nor imprisonment can 
induce them to learn the use of arms, so as 
tQ becoiife qualified to fight against these* 
jot to shed their blood. And this principle 
of love is not laid as it "VS^e upon the shelf, 
like 3 volume of obsolett laws, so that it 
$nay be forgotten, — but is kept; alive in their 
• \ memories 
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memories by the testimony, which they are 
occasionally called to bear, or by the suffer- 
ings they undergo 1by distraints upon their 
property, and sometimes by short imprison- 
ments, for refusing military service. 
* But while these circumstances may have 
some influence in the production of this trait 
of benevolence to man in the character of 
the Quakers, the one by preventing the hate* 
ful sight of the loss of his dignity, and the 
other by destroying the seeds of enmity to* 
wards him, there are others interwoven in 
their constitution, which will have a similar, 
though a stronger, tendency towards it. 

The great system of equality, which their 
discipline daily teaches and enforces, will 
make them look with an equal eye towards 
all of the human race. Who can be less 
than a man in this Society, when the rich 
and poor have an equal voice in the exercise 
of its discipline, and when they fill equally 
the important offices that belong to it ? And 
who is there out of the Society, whom its 
members esteem more than human ? They 
bow their knees ^r their bodies, as I have 
before noticed, to no man. They flatter no 
fpan on account of his riches or his station. 

They 
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They pay homage to Ho. man on account of 
his rank or title. Stript of all trappings 
they view the creature man. If, then^ they 
view him in this abstracted light, they can 
view him only as an equal. But in what 
other Society is it that a similar estimate is 
made of him ? The world are apt in general 
to make too much of those in an elevated 
station y and those, again, in this station are 
apt to make less of others beneath them than 
they ought. Thus an under- or an over- 
valuation of individuals generally takes place 
in society ; from whence it will unavoidably 
happen, that if some men are classed a little 
below superior Beings, others will be classed 
but little above the brutes of the field. 

Their discipline, again, has a tendency to 
produce in them an anxious concern for the 
good of their ffeilow-creatures. Man is con-* 
sidered, in the theory of this discipline, as a 
being, for whose spiritual welfare the mem- 
bers are bound to watch. They are to take 
an interest in his character and his happi- 
ness. If he be overtaken in a fault, he is 
not to be deserted, but reclaimed. No en* 
deavour is to be spared for his restoration* 
He is. considered, in short, as a creature 

worthy 
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-worthy of all the pains and efforts that can 
be bestowed upon him. 

The religion of the Quakers furnishes also 
& cause, which occasions them to consider 
roan in an elevated light. They view him, 
as may be collected from the preceding vo- 
lume, as a temple of the Spirit of God. There 
is no man so mean in station who is not 
made capable by them of feeling the pre- 
sence of the Divinity within him. Neither 
sect, nor country, nor colour, excludes him, 
in their opinion, from this presence. But it 
is impossible to view man as a tabernacle, 
in which the Divinity may reside, without * 
viewing him in a dignified manner. And 
though this doctrine of the agency of the 
Spirit dwelling in man belongs to many 
other Christian Societies, yet it is no where 
§o systematically acted upon as by that of 
the Quakers. 

These considerations may probably in- 
duce the reader to believe, that the trait of 
benevolence, which has been affixed to the 
Quaker-character, has not been given it in 
vain. There can be no such feeling for the 
moral interests of man, or such a benevolent 
attention towards him in his temporal capa- 
city, 
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city, where men have been accustomed to 
see one another in low and degrading cha- 
racters, as where no such spectacles have oo 
curred : nor can there be such a genuine or 
well-founded love towards him, where men f 
on a signal given by their respective Govern- 
ments, transform their pruning-hooks into 
spears, and become tigers to one another 
without any private provocation, as where 
they can be brought under no condition 
whatever to lift up their arm to the injury 
of any of the human race. There must, in 
a practical system of equality, be a due ap- 
preciation of man as man. There must, in 
a system, where it is a duty to watch over 
him for his good, be a tender affection to- 
wards him as a fellow-creature. And in a 
system, which considers him as a temple in 
•which the Divine Being may dwell, there 
must be a respect towards him, which will 
have something like the appearance of a be* 
nevolent disposition tQ the world. 



section 
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Trait* of benevolence includes, again, good-will to* 
wards man in his religious capacity — Quakers 

• said to have no spirit of persecution, nor to talk 
with bitterness respecting other religious sects— 

- this trait probable — because, nothing in their doo 
trine that narrows love — their sufferings on the 
other hand — and their law against detraction — 
and their aversion to make religion a subject of 
common talk — all in favour of this trait. 

The word Benevolence, when mentioned 
as a trait in the character of the Society, in- 
cludes also good- will to man in his religious 
capacity. 

It has often been observed of the Quakers, 
that they show no spirit of persecution, and 
that you seldom hear them talk with bitter- 
ness respecting other religious Societies. 

On the first part of this amiable quality it 
may be observed, that they have never had 
any great power of exercising dominion over 
others in matters of religion. In America, 
/where they have had the greatest, they have 
conducted themselves well. William Penn 

secured 
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secured to every colonist the full right* of 
men as to religious opinion and worship. 
If the spirit of persecution is ever to be 
traced to them, it must be found in their 
writings on the subject of Religion* t, In 
one or two of the productions of their first 
authors, who were obliged to support their 
qpinions by controversy, there is certainly 
ah appearance of an improper warmth of 
"temper; but it is remarkable that, since 
those times, scarcely a book has appeared, 
written by a Quaker, against the religion of 
another. Satisfied with their own religious 
belief, they seem to have wished only to be 
allowed to enjoy it in peace. For when they 
have appeared as polemical writers, it has 
been principally in defence of themselves. 

On the second part of this amiable quality 
I may remark, that it is possible, in the case 
of tithes, where their temper has been tried 
by expensive distraints and hard imprison*- 
ments, that they may utter a harsh expres- 
sion against a system, which they believe to 
be antichristian, and which they consider also 
as repugnant to equity, inasmuch as it com- 
pels them to pay labourers, who perform no 
work in their own harvest. But this feeling is 

only 
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only temporary, Wid4i seldom extended be- 
yond the object that produces it. They* 
have never, to my knowledge, spoken with 
bitterness against Churchmen on this ac-J 
count. Nor have I ever heard fchern, in such' 
a season of suffering, pass thi^ slightest re- 
flection upon their faith. ' 

That this trait of benevolence to man b$ 
his religious capacity is probably true, -t 
shall endeavour to show according' to tho 
method I have proposed. 

There is nothing, in the first place, in the 
religious doctrines of the Society, which can 
produce a narrowness of mind in religion, 
or a contempt for the creeds of others. I 
have certainly in the course of my life 
known some bigots in religion; though, 
like the Quakers, I censure no man for his 
faith. I have known some, who have con- 
sidered Baptism and the Sacrament of the 
Supper as such essentials in Christianity, as 
to deny that those, wjio scrupled to admit 
them, were Christians. I have known others 
pronouncing an anathema against persons* 
because they did not believe the Atbnement 
in their own way. I have known others* 
again, who have {fcscended into the greatest 

depths 
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depths of Election and Reprobation, instead 
of feeling an awful thankfulness for their 
own condition as the elect,' and the most 
tender and affectionate concern' for those, 
whom they considered to be the reprobate, 
indulging a kind of spiritual pride on their 
own account, which has ended in a con- 
^fliipt for others. Thus the doctrines of 
Christianity, wonderful to relate, have been 
made to narrow the love of Christians I The 
Quaker-religion, on the other hand, knows 
no such feelings as these. It considers the 
Spirit of God as visiting all men in their 
day, and as capable of redeeming all, and 
this without any exception of persons • and 
that the difference of creeds, invented by 
the human understanding, will make no 
difference in the eternal happiness of man. 
Thus, it. does not narrow the sphere of sal- 
vation ; it does not circumscribe it either by 
numerical or personal limits. There does 
not appear, therefore, to be in the doctrines 
of the Quaker-religion any thing that should 
narrow their love to their fellow-creatures, 
or any thing that should generate a spirit of 
rancour or contempt towards others, on ac- 
count of the religion they profess. . 

There 
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\ There ate, oft the contrary, circumstances, 
which fctftrd a tendency to produce an oppo^ 
site effect* 

I tee, ihjfae first place, no reason why the 
geiwwl spirit of benevolence to man ik hi* 
tenspdral capacity, which runs through the. 
tfhole Society ^ should not be admitted as 
having some power m checking a bitter' 
spirit towards birti ill his religious chsirkdteii 

I sae, again, th«t the sufferings which in- 
dfrldkSte of this community so trftea tin- 
derge sii ac^ouftt of their religious opinions^ 
dught to have ah iftfiuineg with them In 
Aakirig them tender toward* dthef a on the 
d«rie object Virgil ffiak(» the Queen of 
Qtf th&g3 say to JEneSSj 

"Haud ignaramali, mi&ris succurrete di&fco 

or, " Not unacquainted with misfortune* 
m}$elf, I team to sUccour the unfortunate*" 
— So bne \tf0**ld hope, that the Quakers, of 
alt people* ought to kfcow how wrong it i& 
to be angry with another for his religion. 

With respect to that part of the trait * 
which relates to speaking acrimdniotely of 
other sects, there arfe particular circumstances 
in the customs and dietiiplinfeef tbti-Soeitty* 
which seem likely to prevent it 

*t*L. iii. ar It 
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It is a law of the Society* enforced by 
their discipline, as I showed in a former vo- 
lume, that no member is to be guilty of de- 
traction or slander. Any perso^ breaking 
this Jaw would come under admonition, if 
found out. This induces au habitual cau- 
tion or circumspection in speech, where per- 
sons are made the subject of conversation. 
And I have no doubt that this law would 
act as a preventive in the case before us. 

It is not a custom, again, with the Qua- 
kers to make religion a subject of common 
talk. They, who know them, , know well 
how difficult it is to make them converse- 
either upon their own. faith or Upon the 
faith of others. They believe that topics, 
on religion, familiarly introduced,, tend to 
weaken its solemnity upon the mind. They 
exclude such subjects also from ordinary 
conversation, upon another principle. For 
thtey believe that religion should not be in- 
troduced at these times, unless it can be 
made edifying. But if it is to be made 
edifying, it is to come, they conceive, not 
through the medium of the activity of the 
imagination of man, but through the passive- 
ness of the soul under the influence of the 
Divine Spirit. ' • ' 

SECTIPN 
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SECTION III. 

* ' .* 

strait of benevolence includes, again, a tender feel- 
ing towards the brute-creation — Quakers remark* 
able for their tenderness to animah^thh feature 
produced from their doctrine, that animals are 
not mere machines, but the creatures of God, the 
end of whose existence is always to be attended 
to in tlveir treatment—rand from tlieir opinion as 
to w/iat ought to be th§ influence of the Gospel 9 
as recorded in their own Summary. 

The word Benevolence, when applied to 
the character of die Society* includes also a 
tender feeling towards the brute-creatidn. < 

It has frequently been observed by those, 
who are acquainted with its members, that 
all animals belonging to them are treated 
with a tender consideration, and are not per- 
mitted to be abused ; and that they feel in 
like manner for those, which may be op- 
pressed by others ; so that their conduct is 
often influenced in some way or other upon 
such occasions. 

. It will be obvioils,' in inquiring into the 
truth of this quality in the character of the 
'Quakers, that the same principles, which I 

N2 have 
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It is a law of the Society 
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of this consideration, 
.ti the Quaker-consti- 
be attended to* cannot 
o trait id question, 
vn in the fifst volume, on 
■:v? Diversions of the Field, 
v t»* consider animals not as 
c> ^ b* used at discretion, but 
yj* it^Kt of the creatures of God, 
.^tetice the use and intention 
a» be considered, and to whom 
^ ixHix various causes, any viola- 
y^sfc a violation of a moral law. 
*iiKtpk\ if they attend to it, must, 
jgt* observed* secure all animals, 

which 
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icm, from oppression, 
r the en^l of their use, 
• om abuse. They must 
powers and their years, as 
jinn excessive labour. They 
i ute their feelings, as to pro- 
) \ pain. They i?iu$t sq estimate 
ct, and make an allowance for 
of understanding, as not tOiat- 
dieir petty mischiefs the necessity of 
; becoming revenge. They must act 
: ds them, in short, as created for spe- 
ll ends, and must consider themselves as 
their guardians, that these ends may not be 
perverted, but attained. 

To this it may bfe added, that the printed 
Summary of the Religion of the Society con- 
stantly stares them 19 the face, in which it 
i$ recorded what ought to be the influence 
of Christianity on thi6 stibject. — " We are* 
afeo clearly of rhe judgment, that, if the be- 
nevolence of the Gospel werfe generally pre- 
valent in the minds of men, it would even 
influence their conduct* in the treatment of 
the brute-creation, which would no longer 
gfoan the victims of their avarice, or of their 
false ideas 1 of pleasured 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Second trait is that of Complacency of Mind, or 
' Quietness of Character-— this trait confirmed by 
circumstances in their education, discipline, and 
public worship, which are productive of quiet per- 
sonal habits — and by their disuse of the s diver- 
sions of the world — by the mode of the settlement 
of their differences — by their efforts in the sub- 
jugation of their will — by their endeavour to 
avoid aH activity of mind during their devQtioiml 
exercises — all of which are productive of a quiet 
habitude of mind. 

A second trait in the character of the 
Society is that of Complacency, or Evei*- 
ness, or Quietness of Mind and Manner. : 
This trait is, I believe, almost as generally 
admitted by the world as that of Benevo- 
lence. * It is a matter of frequent observar 
tion, that you seldom see an irascible Qua- 
ker. And.it is by no means uncommon to 
hear persons, when the members of this 
Society are the subject of , conversation* 
talking of the mysteries of theW education, 
or wondering how it happens that they 

should 
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should be brought to possess such a calmness 
and quietness of character. 

There will be no difficulty in . substan- 
tiating this second trait. 
■ There are circumstances, in the first place, 
in the. constitution of die Quaker-system, 
which, as it must have already appeared, 
must he generative, of quiet personal habits. 
Among these may be reckoned their educa- 
tion. They are taught in early youth to 
rise • in the morning in quietness ; to go 
about their ordinary occupations in quiet- 
ness j and to retire in quietness to their 
beds. We may reckon also their discipline. 
.They are accustomed by means of this, when 
young, to attend the monthly and quarterly 
meetings, which are often of long continu- 
ance. Here they are obliged to sit patiently. 
Here they hear the grown-up members speak 
in order, and without any interruption of 
one another. We may reckon, again, their 
public worship. Here they are accustomed 
occasionally to silent meetings,, or to sit 
quietly for a length of time, — when not a- 
word is spoken. 

. There are circumstances, again, in the 
constitution of the Society, which are either 
v . preventive 
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preventive of mental activity and excitement 
of passion, or productive of a quiet habitude 
of mind. Forbidden, the use of cards, and 
of music, and of dancing, and of the tj*eatre', 
juad -of novels, it snu6t be obvious that the 
Individuals now under our consideration 
£aranoc experience the same excitement of 
the passions, as they, who are permitted th* 
use of these common amusements of the 
world. In consequence of an obligation to . 
have recourse to arbitration, as the esta» 
blished mode of decision in the case of difr 
ferences with one another, they learn to 
conduct , themselves with temper ' and da- 
corum in exasperating cases. They avoid* 
in consequence, the phrensy of him, who has 
recourse to violence, and the turbid state of 
mind of him, who engages in suits at law. 
It may be observed also, that if, in early 
youth, their evil passions are called forth by 
other causes, it is considered , as a duty to 
quell them. The early subjugation of thf 
will ie insisted upon in all genuine Quaker- 
families, The children of such are rebuked, 
as I have had occasion to observe, for all 
expressions of anger, as tending to raise 
those feelings, which ought to be suppressed. ~ 

A raising 



A raising even of their voice is discouraged, 
as leading to the disturbance of their minds. 
This is done to make them calm and passive, 
that they may be in a state to receive the 
influence of the pure Principle. It may be 
pfcserved, again, that in their meetings for 
worship, whether silent or vocal, they en- 
deavour to avoid all activity of the mind, 
for the same reason. 

These different circumstances, then, by 
producing quiet personal habits on the one 
bund, and quiet mental ones on the other, 
concur ift producing a complacency of mind 
ao4 manner } so that a Quaker is daily as it 
were at school, as far as it relates to (he 
igrmttiQn of a quiet character. 
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preventive of mental activity a r 

of passion, or productive o^ 

of mind. Forbidden tb > ^ 

of music, and of dancir ^ 

and of novels, it m ^ mt temporize> or dc r 

individuals now • J et0 be improper as abodxf 

cannot experien' michich this trait is con- 

the passions, a r , : '^ks — Holy or consecrated days 

use of these ^^I&nguage — Address— Public 

world. In y^Viility of thin-trait to their cha- 

have rec l/* 

Wished trait in the character of the 

feren' pi* fa& they refuse to do whatever, as 
eon body, they believe to be wrong, 

co have no occasion to state any of 



i ^jarks of the world to show their be- 
^/the existence of this good quality, nor 
apply to circumstances within the cbnsti- 
^on of the Quakers to confirm it. The 
is almost daily conspicuous in some 
subject or another. It is kept alive by their 
discipline. It is known to all who know 
them. I shall satisfy myself, therefore, with 
a plain historical relation concerning it, 

It has been an established rule with them, 
from the formation of their Society, not to 
temporize, or to violate their consciences; 

or, 
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vords, not to do that, which as 
ristians they believe to b* 
h the usages of the world, or 
+ ment of the country under which 
e, should require it ; but rather to 
at to the frowns and indignation of 
: one, and the legal penalties annexed to 
ir disobedience by the other. This suf- 
ing, in preference of the violation of their 
isciences, is what they call " the bearing 
their testimony ," or a demonstration to 
> world, by the " testimony of their own 
unple," that they consider it to be the 
iy of Christians rather to suffer, than 
re any concern with that, which they 
iceive to be evil. 

The Quakers, in putting this principle 
:o practice, stand, I believe, alone ; for I 
ow of no other Christians, who as a body 
y this homage to their scruples, or who 
termine upon an ordeal of suffering, in 
eference of a compromise with their ease 
d safety*. 

1 The Moravians, J believe, protest against war upon 
iptural grounds. But how far in this, or in any other 
e, they bear a testimony, like the Quakers, by suffer- 
I do not know. 

The 
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The subjects, ih which this trait is conspi- 
cuous, arc of two kinds: first, as they relate 
to thifigs enjoined by the Government j and, 
secondly, as they relate to things enjoined 
by the customs or fashions of the world. 
: In the first ease there was formerly much 
more suffering than there is at present, 
though the Quakers still refuse a compliance 
with as many injunctions of the law aa they 
clid in their early times. 

It has been already stated, that they re* 
fused, from the very institution of their So 
ciety, to take a civil oath. The sufferings, 
which they underwent in consequence, have 
been explained also. But happily, by the 
indulgence of the Legislature, they are no 
longer persecuted for this scruple, thotigh 
they still persevere in it, their affirmation 
having been made equal to an oath in most 
civil case*. ; 
[ It has been stated, again, that they pro* 
tested against the religious observance of 
many of those days, which the Government 
of the country from various considerations 
had ordered to be kept as Jioly. In consej 
quence of this they were grievously op? 
pressed in the early times of their history. For 

when 
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when their shops were found 6petx on Ghrist- 
iiifta-day, and on Good-Friday, and on the 
different Fa6t*day V whdch had bten ap- 
poihted, they were taken up ahd punished 
by the magistrates on the one hand, and int- 
.fiiiked and beaten by the people on the other. 
But* notwithstanding, this ill usage* they per- 
severed as rigidly in the bon*-obsdrvance of 
particular days and times, as in their non- 
coxBfliarice with oaths ; and they still perse- 
!f&e iji it. It does ndt appear, however, that 
the bearing of their testimony ifa this case is 
.toy longer a iource of much vexation or 
Jtroubk to.them ; for though the Government 
fcf ths country still sanctions die coosecratioil 
<e£ particular daye* and the great majority of 
the: people join in itj there seerad to Havfe 
Jbttefr a progressive knowledge or civilization 
W both, which has ocqasiofied them to be- 
come tendfer on account bf this sihgular da»- 
yktion from their own practice. ■ . 
i But though they have been thus relieved 
b$ the Legislature, md by the more mild 
and liberal disposition of the pfeopk* from 
m much suffering iii bearing their testi- 
mony on the two occasions, which have 
feeefe mentioned j yet there areothcfrSjtohere 
' # ' the 
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the laws cf Government are concerted, cfft 
which they find themselves involved in a 
struggle between the violation of their con* 
.sciences and a state of suffering, and where 
unfortunately there is no remedy at band, 
without the manifestation of greater partia- 
lity towards them than it may be supposed 
an equal administration of justice" to all 
would warrant; 

The first of these occasions is, when mill* 
tary service is enjoined. The Quakers, when 
drawn for the militia, refuse either to servb, 
or to furnish substitutes. For this refusal: 
they come under the cognisance of the law* 
Their property, where they have any, is of 
course distrained upon, and a great part of a 
'little substance is sometimes taken from 
them on this account. Where they have 
not* distrainable property, which is occa- 
sionally the case, they never* fly, but submit 
to the known punishment, and go patiently 
to prison. The Legislature, however, lias 
not been inattentive to them even upon this 
occasion ; for it has limited their confine- 
ment to three months. The Government 
also of the country afforded lately, in a case in 
which they were concerned, an example of 

attention 
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attention to religious scruples upon this sub- 
jects In the late bill for arming the country 
en masse, both the Quakers and the Mora- 
vians were exempted from military service. 
This homage to religious principle did the 
authors of these exemptions the highest 
honour. And it certainly becomes the mem- 
bers of this Society to be grateful for thi* 
unsolicited favour ; and as it was bestowe4 
upon them in the full belief that they were 
the people they professed themselves, they 
should be particularly careful that they dq 
, not, by any inconsistency of conduct, tar- 
nish the high reputation, which has been 
attached to them by the Government, wider 
which they live. 

The second occasion is, when tithes or 
other dues are demanded by the Church. 
The Quakers refuse the payment of these 
upon principles, which have been already ex- 
plained. They come of course, again, under 
the cognisance of the laws. Their property 
is annually distrained upon, by warrant froni 
justices of the peace, where the demand does 
not exceed the value of ten pounds ; and 
this is their usual suffering in this case. 
But there have not been wanting instances, 

where 
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wlxcre ail unusual hardness of heart has sug- 
gested a process* still allowable by the law, 
Which has deprived thdm of <all their pro- 
perty^ and consigned them for life to the 
habitation of a prison* 

But it is not only in cases, of which the 
kwfr of the land take cognisaiice* that they 
prefer suffering, to doing that, which tbeii 1 
consciences disapprove. There are other 

* One died not a great while ago in 1fork Castie ; arid 
«Hhers, who were confined with him, Would hivfe shared 
bis fate but for the interference of the Kiflg. 

It is surprising that the Clergy shc-uld not white in 
promoting a bill in parliament to extend the authority of 
thejustices to grant warrants of distraint for tithes to more 
than the value of ten pounds, arid to any arnoiint, as this 
is the most cheap and expeditious wdy for ttierflscive*. 
If they apply to. the Ecclesiastical Courts, they cart en- 
force ncf payment of their tithes there. They can put the 
poor Quaker into prison, but they cannot obtain their 
debt- If they aprjly to the Exchequer, they may find 
fheih&lved at the conclusion of their suit, and (his after i 
flela/ of three years, liable to the payment of extrfe costs to 
the amount of forty or fifty pounds ; with which they can- 
not charge the Quaker, though they may confine him for 
life. Some, to my kn6wledge, have been gljkf to kblndori 
filesfe stilts, and put up with the costs incurred in tfic&i, 
ftftter than cdntihue them. Recourse to sdch courts oc- 
casions the Clergy frequently to be charged with cruelty, 
when, if they bad only understood their own interests 
tetter, they would have avoided them. 

cases, 
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cases, connected, as I observed before, with 
the opinion of the world, where they exhibxp 
a similar example. If they believe any cus- 
tom or fashion of the world to be evil in 
kself, or to be attended with evil, neither 
popular applause nor popular fury can make 
them follow it ; but they think it right to 
bear their testimony against it by its disuse, 
and to run the hazard of all the ridicule, 
censure, or persecution, which may await 
them for so doing. 

In these cases, as in the Former, it mttst 
be observed, that the sufferings of the Qua- 
kers have been much diminished, though 
they still refuse a compliance, in as many 
instances as formerly, with the fashions of 
the world. 

: It was stated in the first volume, that they 
substituted the word Thou for You, ift order 
that they might avoid by their words, as" 
well as by their actions, any appearance of 
flattery to man. It was stated also, that they 
sfufFered on this account ; that many magis- 
trates, before whom they were carried in the 
early time3 of their institution, occasioned 
their punishment to be more severe ; and 
that they were often abused and beaten by 
vol. in. o others, 
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others, and put in danger of their lives* 
This persecution, however, for this singu- 
larity in their language has long ceased, and 
the substitution of Thou for You is now 
only considered as an innocent distinction 
between them and other people. 

It was stated, again, in the same volume, 
that they abstained from the usual address 
Qf the world, — such as pulling off their hats, 
and bowing the body, and other ceremo-i 
nious usages. It was explained also, that 
they did this upon two principles. First, 
because, as such ceremonies were no real 
marks of obeisance, friendship, or respect, 
they ought to be discouraged by a people* 
whpse religion required that no image should, 
be held out, which was not a faitliful ^pic- 
ture of its original, and that no action should 
be resorted to, which was not correspondent 
with the feelings of the heart. Secondly* 
because all such ceremonies were of a com- 
plimentary or flattering nature, and were, 
expressly forbidden by Jesus Christ. It 
was stated also, that, on account of their 
rejection of such outward usages, their hats, 
were forcibly taken from their heads, and 
thrown away j that they were often beaten 

and 
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and imprisoned on this - sole account ; and 
that the world refused to deal with them as 
tradesmen ; in consequence of which many 
could scarcely supply their families with 
bread But this deviation from the general 
practice, though it still characterizes the 
members of this Society, is no longer a 
source of suffering to them. Magistrates 
sometimes take care that their bats shall be 
taken gently from their heads on public 
occasions, and private persons e&pect now 
no such homage' from Quakers when they 
meet them. 

* There is, however, . a custom, against 
which they antiently bore their testimony, 
and against which they continue to bear it, 
which subjects them occasionally to consi- 
derable inconvenience and loss. In the case 
of general illuminations they never light up 
their houses, but have the courage to be 
singular in this respect, whatever may be 
the temper of the mob. 

They believe, that the practice of general 
illuminations cannot be adopted consistently 
by persons, who are lovers of the Truth. 
They consider it as no certain criterion of 
joy. For, in the first place, how many light 
02 up 
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Dp their houses, whose hearts are over- 
whelmed with sorrow ! And, in the second 
place, the event, which is celebrated, may 
Hot always be a matter of joy to good minds* 
The birth-day of a prince, for example, may 
be ushered in as welcome, and the celebra- 
tion of it may call his actions to mind, upon 
which a reflection may produce pleasure; 
but the celebration of the slaughter or de~ 
vastation of mankind can afford no hap 
piness to the Christian. 

They x&nsider the practice, again, accom- 
panied as it is with all its fiery instruments, 
as dangerous and cruel. For, how many ac- 
cidents have happened, and how many lives 
have been lost, upon such occasions ! 

They consider it, again, as replete with 
evil. The wild uproar which it creates, the 
mad and riotous joy which it produces, the 
licentiousness which it favours, the invidious 
comparisons which it occasions, the partial 
favour which it fixes on individuals who 
have probably no moral merit, the false joys 
tvhich it holds out,"and the enmity which it 
has on some occasions a tendency to perpe*- 
tuate, are so many additional arguments 
against it in th6 opinion of the Quakers. 

For 
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For these and other reasons they choose 
not to submit to the custom, but to bear 
their testimony against it, and to run the 
hazard of having their windows broken, or 
their houses pillaged, as the populace may 
dictate. And in the same manner, if there 
be any other practice, in which the world 
may expect them to coincide, they reject it, 
fearless of the consequences, if they believe 
it to be productive of evil, 

This noble practice of bearing testimony 
by which a few individuals attempt to stem 
the torrent of immorality by opposing them- 
selves to its stream, and which may be con- 
sidered as a living martyrdom, does, in a 
moral point of view, a great deal of good to 
those, who conscientiously adopt it. It re- 
calls first principles to their minds. It keeps 
in their remembrance the religious rights of 
man. It teaches them to reason upon prin- 
ciple, and to make their estimates by a mo- 
ral standard. It is productive both of pa- 
tience and of courage. It occasions them 
to be kind, and attentive, and merciful, to 
those, who are persecuted and oppressed. It 
throws them into the presence of the Divi- 
nity when they are persecuted themselves* 

In 
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In short, it warms their moral feelings, and 
elevates their religions thoughts. Like oil, it 
Jcee^s them from rusting. Like a whet- 
stone, it gives them a new edge. Take away 
this practice from the constitution of the 
members of this Society, and you pull down, 
a considerable support of their moral cha^ 
Meter. It is a great pity, that, as professing 
Christians, we should not more of us incor- 
porate this noble principle individually into 
our religion. We concur unquestionably 
in customs, through the fear of being re- 
puted singular, of which our hearts do not 
always approve, though nothing is more 
true than that a Christian is expected to be 
singular with respect to the Corruptions of 
the world. What an immensity of good 
would be done, if cases of persons, choosing 
rather to suffer than to temporize, were so 
numerous as to attract the general notice of 
men ! Would not every case of suffering 
operate as one of the most forcible lessons, 
that could be given, to those who should 
see it ? And how long would that infamous 
system have to live, which makes a distinc- 
tion between political expediency and moral 
right ? 

CHAP- 
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A fourth trait is, that in political affairs they reason 
upon principle, and not from consequences — this 
mode of reasoning ensures the adoption of the 
maxim of not doing evil that good may come— 
had Quakers been legislators, many public evils 
had been avoided, which are now known in the 
world — existence of this trait probable from the 
influence of the former trait — and from the in- 
fluence of the peculiar customs of the Quakers — 
and from the influence of their system of discipline 
upon their minds. 

The next trait, which I shall lay open to 
the world as belonging to the Quaker-cha- 
racter, is that in all those cases, which may 
be called political, the members of this So- 
ciety generally reason upon principle, and 
but seldom upon consequences. 

I do not know of any good quality, which 
ever impressed me more, in all my inter- 
course with them, than this. It was one of 
those, which obtruded itself to my notice 
on my first acquaintance with them, and it 

has 
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has continued equally conspicuous to the 
present time. 

If an impartial philosppher from some un- 
known land, and to whom our manners and 
opinions and history were unknown, were 
introduced suddenly into our metropolis, 
%nd were to converse with the Quakers there 
on a given political subject, and to be di- 
»ctly afterwards conveyed to the west end 
of the town, and there to converse with poli- 
ticians, or men of fashion, or men of the 
world, upon the same, he could not fail to 
be greatly surprised. If he thought the 
former wise, or virtuous, or great, he would 
unavoidably consider the latter as foolish t 
or vicious, or little. Two such opposite con- 
clusions, as he would hear deduced from the 
reasonings of each, would impress him with 
apt idea that he had been taken to a country 
inhabited by two different races of men* 
He would never conceive that they had been 
educated in the same country, or under the 
same Government. If left to himself, he 
iyould probably imagine that they had em- 
braced two different religions. But if he 
were told that they professed the same, he 
wwld then say that the precepts of this 

religion 
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religion had been expressed in such doubt- 
ful language, that they led to two sets of 
principles contradictory to one another. 
I aeed scarcely inform the reader, that I 
allude to the two opposite conclusions, which 
will almost always be drawn, where men 
reason from motives of policy or from moral 
right. 

If i€ be true that the Quakers reason upon 
principle in political affairs, and not upon 
consequences, it will follow as a direct in- 
ference, that they will adopt the Christian 
maxim that men ought not to do evil that 
good may come. And this is indeed the 
maxim, which you find them adopting in 
the course of their conversation on such 
subjects, and which I believe they would 
uniformly have adopted, if they had been 
placed in political situations in life. Had 
they been the legislators of the world, we 
should never have seen many of the public 
evils, that have appeared in it It was thought 
formerly, for example, a glorious thing to 
attempt to drive Paganism from the Holy 
Land; but Quakers would never have joined 
in any of the crusades for its expulsion. It 
has been long esteemed, again, a desideratum 

in 
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in politics, that among nations differing in 
strength and resources a kind of balance 
of power should be. kept up; but Quakers 
would never have engaged in any one; war 
to preserve it. It has been thought, again, 
that it would contribute to the happiness of 
the natives of India,, if the blessings of the 
British constitution could be given them 
instead of their own; but Quakers would 
never have taken possession of their terri- 
tories for the accomplishment of such a 
good. It has been long thought, again, a 
matter of great political importance, that 
our West-India settlements should be culti- 
vated by African labourers; but Quakers 
would never have allowed a slave-trade for 
such a purpose. It has been thought, again, 
and it is still thought a desirable thing, that 
our property should be secured from the 
petty depredations of individuals ; but Qua- 
kers would never have consented to capital 
punishments for such an end. In short, 
few public evils would have arisen among 
mankind, if statesmen had adopted the sys- 
tem, upon which the Quakers reason in po- 
litical affairs, or if they had concurred with 
fen antient Grecian philosopher, in. xon* 

demning 
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demning to destruction the memory of the 
man, who first made a distinction between 
expediency and moral right 

That this trait of reasoning upon prin- 
ciple, regardless of the consequences, is 
likely to be a feature in the character of the 
Society, we are warranted in pronouncing, 
when we discover no fewer than three cir- 
cumstances in fhe constitution of it, which 
may be causes in producing it*. 
• This trait seems, in the first place, to be 
the direct and legitimate offspring of that 
explained in the last chapter. For every 
time an individual is called upon to bear 
his testimony by suffering, whether in the 
case of a refusal to comply with the laws 
or with the customs and fashions of the 
land, he is called upon to refer to his own 
conscience, against his own temporal interest 
and against the opinion of the world. The 
moment he gives up principle for policy in 
the course of his reasoning upon such occa- 

* The Sierra Leone Company, which was founded for 
laudable purposes, might have been filled by Quakers 5 
but when they understood that there was to be a fort and 
dep6t of arms in the settlement, they declined becoming 
proprietors, 

sions, 
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sions, then he does as many others do, that 
is, he submits to the less inconvenience ; and 
then he ceases to be a Quaker, But while 
he continues to bear his testimony, it is a 
proof that he makes expediency give way to 
what he imagines to be right. The bearing 
of testimony, where it is conscientiously 
done, is therefore the parent, as it is also the 
bulwark and guardian, of reasoning upon 
principle. It throws out a memento, when? 
ever it is practised, and habituates the sub- 
ject of it to reason in this manner. 

But this trait is nourished aud supported, 
again, by pther causes ; and, first, by the in- 
fluence, which the peculiar customs of the 
Quakers must occasionally have upon their 
minds. An individual cannot go out of 
doors but he is reminded of his own singu- 
larities, or of his difference in a variety of 
respects from his fellow-citizens. Now every 
custom, in which he is singular, whether it 
be that of dress, or of language, or of address, 
or any other, is founded in his own mind 
on moral principle, and in direct opposition 
to popular opinion and applause. He is 
therefore perpetually reminded, in almost alj 
his daily habits, of the two opposite systems 

of 
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of reasoning, and is perpetually called upon, 
as it were, to refer to the principles, which 
originally made the difference between him 
and another citizen of the world. 
, Neither has the discipline of the Society 
a less tendency to the production of the 
quality in question. For the business, which 
is transacted in the monthly, quarterly, and 
yearly meetings, is transacted under the de- 
liberation of grave and serious men, who 
consider themselves as frequently under the 
divine influence, or as spiritually guided, on 
such occasions. In such assemblies it would 
be thought strange, if any sentiment were 
littered, which savoured of expediency in 
opposition to moral right. The youth, there- 
Fore, who are present, see no other determi- 
nation of any question than by a religious 
Standard. Hence these meetings operate as 
schools, in which they are habituated to 
reason upon principle, and to the exclusion 
tpf aU worldly considerations, which may 
suggest themselves in the discussion of any 
point. 
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A fifth trait is, that they have an extraordinary in- 
dependence of mind — this probable, because H 
must be the result of the former trait— because 
likely to be produced by their discipline— by their 

. peculiar customs — and by their opinions mthe 
supposed dignity of situations, in life — because^ 
again, they are not vulnerable by the seduction 
of Governments — or by the dominion of the 
'Church — or by the power of fashion, and e^ the 
opihibn of the world. ' 

The next trait, conspicuous in the character 
of the Society, and which is nearly allied 
to the former, is that of Independence . of 
Mind. 

This feature is of long standing, having 
been coeval with the Society itsel£ It was ob- 
served by Cromwell, that " he could neither 
win the Quakers by money, npr by honours* 
nor by places, as he could other people." A 
similar opinion is entertained of them at the 
present day. For of all people it is generally 
supposed that they are the least easily worked 
upon, or the least liable to be made tools or 
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instruments in the hands of others. Who, 
for example, could say on any electioneering 
occasion, whatever his riches might be, that 
he could command their votes ? 

Tl>ere will be no difficulty in believing 
this to be a real feature in the character of, 
the Society ; for, when men are accustomed 
to refer matters to their reason, and to rea^- 
son upon principle, they will always have 
an independence of mind, from a belief that 
they are right. And wherever it is a maxim 
With them not to do evil that good may 
come, they will have a similar independence, 
from a consciousness that they have never 
put themselves into the power of the world* 
Hence this independence of mind must be 
1 result of the trait explained in the former 
chapter. \ 

But in looking into the constitution of the 
Quakers, we shall find it full of materials 
for the production of this noble trait. 
. Their discipline has an immediate tendency 
to produce it ; for in no community does a 
man feel him so independent as a man. A 
Quaker is called upon in his own Society 
to the discharge of important offices. He 
aits as a representative, a legislator, and a 

jtrdge. 
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judge. In looking round him he fiftds all 
equal in privileges, but none superior to 
himself. 

Their peculiar customs have the same 
tendency ; for they teach them to value 
others, who are not of the Society, by no 
ether standard than that, by which they esti- 
mate themselves. They neithet take off their 
hats, nor bow, nor scrape. In their $f*e&h 
they abstain from the use of flattering words 
and of titles. In their letters they - never 
subscribe themselves the humble servants of 
any one. They never use, in short, any 
tioh or signature, which, serving as a mark 
ef elevation to others, has any influence €6* 
Wards the degradation of themselves* 

Their opinions aljw> upon the supposed 
dignity of situations in life contribute to- 
wards the promotion of this independence 
of their minds. 

They value no man, in the first place, on 
account of his earthly title. They pay re- 
spect to magistrates, and to aH the nobility 
of the land, in their capacity of legislators* 
whom the chief magistrate has appointed ; 
but they believe that the mere letters in a 
schedule of parchment can give no more in- 
trinsic 
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trinsic worth to a person than th^y jtostees* 
themselves; and they think with Juvenal* 
that * the only true nobility is virtue."— * 
Hence titles, in the glare of which some 
people lose the dignity of their vision, have 
no magical effect upon Quakers. 

They value no man, again, on account at 
the arttiquity of his family-exploits* They 
believe that there are people now living i<l 
low and obscure situations, whose ancestor^ 
performed in the childhood of history, when 
it was ignorant and incapable of perpetu* 
atlng traditions, as great feats as those, which 
in its greater maturity it has recorded. And 
as faf as these exploits of antiquity may be 
such as were performed in wars, they would 
Hot be Valued by them as ornaments to men* 
of whose worth they can only judge by their 
Virtuous or their Christian character. 

They value no man, again, on account o£ 
the antiquity of his ancestors. Believing 
Revelation to contain the best account of the 
rise of man, they Consider all families as 
equally old in their origin, because they be- 
UeVe them to have sprung from the same 
two parents, as their common source. 

But this independence of mind, which is 
Vol* p said 
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said to belong to the members of this Society, 
may be fostered, again, by other circum- 
stances, some of which are peculiar to them- 
selves. - 

Many men allow the independence of their 
minds to be broken by an acceptance of the 
honours offered to them by the Governments 
.under which they live; but no Quaker could 
accept of the honours of the world. 

Others allow the independence of their 
minds to be invaded by the acceptance of 
places and pensions fr6m the same quarter. 
But Quakers, generally speaking, are in a 
situation too independent, in consequence of 
their industry, to need any support of this 
kind; and none of them could accept it on 
the terms, on which it is usually given. 

Others, again, suffer their opinions to be 
fettered by the authority of Ecclesiastical 
dominion ; but the Quakers have broken 
all such chains. They depend upon no 
minister of the Gospel for their religion, 
nor do they consider the priestjiood as a 
distinct order of men. 

Others, again, come under the dominion 
of fashion and of popular opinion, so that 
they dare only do that which they see others 

do, 
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do> or are hurried from one folly to another, 
without having the courage to try to resist 
the stream. But the life of a Quaker is a 
continual state of independence in this re- 
spect, being a continual protest against many ; 
of the customs and opinions of the world. - 
I' shall how only observe upon this sub-^ 
ject, that this quality of independence of 
mind, which is likely to be generated by? 
some, and which is preserved by others of 
the causes which have been mentioned, iv 
not confined to a few members, but runs 
through the Society. It belongs to the poor 
as well as to the rich, and to the servants of 
a family as well as to those, who live in 
poverty by themselves. If a poor member 
were to be introduced to a man of rank, he 
would neither degrade himself by flattery on 
the one hand, nor by any unbecoming sub- 
mission on the other. He would neither be 
seduced into that which was wrong, nor in- 
timidated from doing that which was right, 
by the splendour or authority of appear- 
ances about him. He would still preserve 
the independence of his mind, though he 
would behave with respect. You would 
never be able to convince him that he had 

p 2 been 
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beeafii talking with a person, who had been 
fashioned differently from himself. Thia 
trait of independence cannot but extend it- 
self to the poor : for, having the same rights 
and privileges in the discipline, and the 
same peculiar customs, and the same views 
of men and manners as the rest of the So- 
ciety, a similar disposition must be found in 
these, unless it be counteracted by other 
causes. But as Quaker-servants, 'who live 
in genuine Quaker-families, wear no liveries, 
nor any badges of poverty or servitude, there 
is nothing in the opposite scale to produce 
an opposite feature in their character. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SECTION I. 

A sixth trail is that of Fortitude — this includes, 
first, courage in life — courage not cor\fined to 
military exploits — Quakers seldom intimidated of 
abashed— dare to say what they think — and to df 
what they believe to be right — this trait may arm 
from that of bearing their testimony — and from 
those circumstances, vihich produced independence 
of mind — and from the peculiar customs of tlis 
Society. 

Another feature in the character of th« 
Society, which is nearly allied to Indepen- 
dence of Mind, is Fortitude. This fortitude 
is conspicuous both in life and in the hour 
of death. That which belongs to ths for- 
mer instance I shall consider first. 

If courage in life were confined solely to 
military exploits, the individuals now under 
our consideration would have no pretension 
to this character. But courage consists of 
presence of mind in maay situation* of peril 

different 
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different from those in war. It consists 
often in refusing to do that which is wrong, 
in spite of popular opinion. flence a man, 
who refuses a challenge, and whom men of 
honour would brand with cowardice on that 
account, may have more real courage in so 
doing, and would have it in the estimation 
of moral men, than the person who sends it. 
It may consist also in an inflexible perse- 
verance in doing that which is right, when 
persecution is to follow. Such was the cou- 
rage of martyrdom. As courage, then, may 
consist in qualities different from that of 
heroism, we shall see what kind of courage 
it is that has been assigned to the Quakers, 
anjfcl how far they may be expected to be 
entitled to such a trait. 

There is no question, in the first place, . 
that Quakers have great presence of mind on 
difficult and trying occasions. To frighten 
or to put them off their guard would be no 
easy task. Few people have ever seen an 
innocent Quaker disconcerted or abashed. 

They have the courage also tp dare to say, 
at all times and in all places, what they be- 
lieve to be right. 

I might appeal for the truth of this, as far 

?is 
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as the primitive members are concerned, to 
the different conversations,which George Fox 
had with Oliver Cromwell, or to the diffe- 
rent letters, which he wrote to him as Pro- 
tector, or to those, which he afterwards 
wrote to King Charles the Second. 

I might appeal, again, to the address of 
Edward Burroughs to the same monarch. 

I might appeal, again, to the bold but re- 
spectful language, which the early Quakers 
used to the magistrates when they were car- 
ried before them; and to the intrepid and 
dignified manner, in which they spoke to 
their judges, in the course of the numerous 
trials, to which they were brought in those 
early times. 

I might appeal, also, to Barclay's Address 
to the King, which stands at the head of his 
Apology : — 

" As it is inconsistent," says Barclay to* 
King Charles the Second, " with the truth* 
I bear, so it is far from me to use this letter 
as an engine to flatter thee, the usual design 
of such works ; and therefore I can neither 
dedicate.it to thee, nor crave thy patronage,- 
as if thereby I might have more confidence 
to present it to the world, or be more hope- 
ful 
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ful of its success. To God alone I owe 
what I hay?, and that more immediately in 
Scatters spiritual j and therefore to him alone, 
and the service of his truth, I dedicate what- 
ever work he may bring forth in me, to 
whom alone the praise and honour apper* 
tain, whose truth needs not the patronage 
of worldly princes, his arm and power being 
that alone, by which it is propagated, esta-* 
Wished, and confirmed." 

And further on he says, " Thou hast 
tasted of prosperity and adversity. Thou 
fcnowest what it is to be banished thy native 
country, to be overruled as well as to rule, 
and to sit upon the throne ; and being op-> 
"pressed, thou hast reason to know howhatfc 
ful oppression is both to God and man. If 
after all these warnings and advertisement* 
thou dost not turn unto the Lord with all 
thy heart, but forget Him, who remembered 
thee in distress, and give up thyself to> foU 
lew lust and vanity, surely great will be thy 
condemnation/* 

And this courage to dare to say what they 
believe to be right, as it was an eminent 
feature in the character of the primitive, so 
it is unquestionably a trait in that of the 

?nodern 
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modern members. They use no flattery 
$ven in the presence of the King ; and whea 
the nation has addressed him in favour of 
H4W wars, they have spmetiines had the 
courage to oppose the national voice on such 
fm occasion, and to go before the same great 
personage, and in a respectful and dignified 
manner to deliver a religious petition against 
the shedding of human blood. 

They have the courage also tp dare to do, 
as well as. to say, what they consider to be 

right, 

It is recorded of the early Quakers, that 
in the times of the hottest persecution they 
stood to their testimony in the places ap- 
pelated for their worship. They never as- 
sembled in private rooms, or held private 
Conventicles, employing persons to watch at 
the doors to keep out spies and informers, 
qf to prevent surprise from the magistrates ; 
but they worshipped always in public, aijd 
with their doors open: nor when armed 
men were sent to dissolve their meetings did 
they ever fly ; but, on the summons to break 
Hp and depart, they sat motionless $ and, 
jeegardless of threats and blows, never left 
their devotions, but were obliged to be 

dragged 
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dragged out one by one from their places. 
And even where their meeting-houses were 
totally destroyed by the magistrates, they 
sometimes met the next meeting-day and 
worshipped publicly on the ruins, notwith- 
standing they knew that they were subject 
by so doing to fines, and scourges^ and con- 
finements, and banishments ; and that, like 
many others of their members, who had 
been persecuted, they might die in prison. 

This courage of the primitive members 
has descended, as far as circumstances will 
allow us to judge, to their posterity, or to 
those, who profess the same faith. For 
happily, on account of the superior know- 
ledge, which has been diffused among us 
since those times, and on account of the pro- 
gress of the benign influence of Christianity, 
% both of which may be supposed to have pro- 
duced among the members of our legislature 
a spirit of liberality in religion, neither the 
same trials, nor the same number of them, 
can be afforded for the courage of the mo- 
dern Quakers, as were afforded for that of 
their predecessors. But as far as there are 
trials, the former exhibit courage propor- 
tioned to their weight. This has been al- 
2 ready 
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ready conspicuous in the bearing of their 
testimony, either in those cases where they 
run the hazard of suffering by opposing the 
customs of the world, or where, by refusing 
a compliance with legal demands, which 
they believe to be antichristian, they actually 
suffer. Nor are these sufferings often slight, 
when we consider that they may be made, 
even in these days of toleration, to consist 
of confinement, as the law now stands, for 
years, and it may happen even for life, ia 
prison. 

This feature of courage in life, which has 
been attached to the character of the Society, 
is the genuine offspring of the trait of " The 
bearing of their Testimony." For by their 
testimony it becomes their, religion to suffer, 
rather than comply with many of the laws 
and customs of the land. But every time 
they get through their sufferings, if they 
suffer conscientiously, they gain a victory, 
which gives them courage to look other 
sufferings in the face, and to bid defiance to 
other persecutions. 

This feature is generated, again, by all those 
circumstances, which have been enumerated, 
as producing the quality of independence of 

mind j 
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mind; and it is promoted, again, by the 
peculiar customs of the Society, For a Qua- 
ker is a singular object among his country* 
men. His dress, his language, and his cus- 
toms mark him. One person looks at him. 
Another, perhaps, derides him. He must 
summon resolution, or he cannot stir out of 
doors and be comfortable. Resolution, once 
summoned, begets resolution again, till at 
length he acquires habits superior to the 
looks, and frowns, and ridicule of the world. 



section II. 

The trait of courage includes also Courage in Death 
— this trait probable— from the lives which the 
Quakers lead — and from circumstances connected 
• with their religious faith. 

This quality of courage includes also Cou* 
rage in Death ; or it belongs to the character 
of the individuals of this community that 
they show great indifference with respect to 
death, or that they possess great intrepidity 
when sensible of the approach of it. 

I shall do no more on this subject than 
state what may be the causes of this trait. 

The 
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The thought of the dissolution of all our 
vital organs, and of the cessation to be, so 
that we move no ldnger upon the face of the 
earth, and that our places know us no more; 
or the idea of being swept away suddenly 
into eternal oblivion, and of being as though 
we had never been, cannot fail of itself to 
produce awful sensations upon our minds. 
But still more awful will these be, wherr 
men believe in a future state ; and where, 
believing in future rewards and punish- 
ments, they contemplate what may be their 
allotment in eternity/ There are considers 
(ions, however, which have been found to 
support men even under these awful reflec- 
tions, and to enable Aem to meet with in- 
trepidity their approaching end. 

It may certainly be admitted, that ia 
proportion as we cling to the things of the 
world, we shall be less willing to leave them; 
which may induce an appearance of fear 
with respect to departing out of life ; and- 
that, in proportion as we deny the world and' 
its pleasures, or mortify the affections of the 
flesh, we shall be more willing to exchange 
our earthly for spiritual enjoyments ; which* 
7 may 
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may induce an appearance of courage t#kh 
respect to death. 

It may be admitted, again, that in pro- 
portion as we have filled our moral stations 
in life — that is, as we have done justly, and 
ldved mercy, and this not only with respect to 
our fellow-creature man, but to the different 
creatures of God — : there will be a conscious 
rectitude within us, which will supply us 
with courage when we .believe ourselves 
called upon to leave thenv 
v It may be admitted, again, that in pro- 
portion as we have endeavoured to follow; 
the Divine commands as contained in the 
Sacred Writings, and as we have followed 
these, through faith, fearless of the opinions 
and persecutions of men, so as to have become 
sufierers for the Truth, we shall have less fear, 
or more courage, when we suppose the hour 
of our dissolution to be approaching. 

Now, without making any invidious com-' 
parisons, I think it will follow from hence, 
when we consider the Quakers to be persons 
of acknowledged moral character ; when we 
know that they deny themselves, for the sake 
of beaming purer beings, the ordinary plea- 
sures 
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sures arid gratifications of the world; and 
when almost daily experience testifies to. us 4 
that they prefer bearing their testimony, or 
suffering as a_ Christian body, to a com- 
pliance with customs which they conceive 
the Christian religion to disapprove,— that 
they will have as fair pretensions to courage 
in the hour of death as any other people, as 
a body, from the same causes. 

There are other circumstances, however, 
which may. be taken into consideration in 
this account ; and, in looking oyer these, I 
find none of more importance than those, 
which relate to the religious creeds, which 
may be professed by individuals or commu- 
nities of men. 

Much, in the first place, will depend upon 
the circumstance, how far men are doubtful 
and wavering in their creeds ; or how far 
they depend upon others for their faith ; or 
how far, in consequence of reasoning or 
feeling, they depend upon themselves. If 
their creeds are not in their own power, they 
will be liable to be troubled with every wind 
of doctrine that blofvs, and to be unhappy 
when the thought of their dissolution is 
brought before them. But the Quakers 

having 
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having broken the power or dorftiniofl of 
the priesthood, what terrors can fanaticism 
hold out to them, which shall appal theif 
Courage in their latter hours ? 

It is also of great importance t<5 men, what 
inay be the nature of their creeds* Some 
cfreeds are unquestionably more comfortable 
to the mind than others. To those, who be* 
lieve in the doctrine of Election afld Reptfo* 
bation, and imagine themselves to be of thd 
Elect* no creed can give greater courage ifl 
the hour of death ; and to those, who either 
doubt or despair of their election, none can 
inspirfe more fear. But the Quakers, on the 
other hand, encourage the doctrine of Psr-* 
fection, or that all may do the will of God 
if they attend to the monitions of his grace* 
They believe that God is good, and just, and 
merciful ; that he visits all, with a view ttf 
this perfection, without exception of pe** 
eon* ; that he enables all, through the sacri- 
fice of Christ, to be saved ; and that he will 
make an allowance for all according to hid 
Attributes ; for that he is not willing that any 
sfoouH perish, but thit all should inherit 
eternal life. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Last good trait is that of Punctuality to Wordf 
and Engagements— -this probably frgm the Qpffr 
ration of all those principles which have produced 

- for the Quakers the character of a moral people 
—and from the operation of their discipline. 

Xhe last good quality, which I shall nQtipe 
in the character of the Quakers, is that of 
Punctuality to their Words and Engage- 
ments, 

ThU is a v^ry antieat trait. Judge Forster 
entertained thi* opiwo» of George Jox> — 
that, if he would consent to give his wor4 
for his appearance, he would keep it. Trupte4 
to go at large without any bail, ai»d solely 
on his bar$ word that he would be forth" 
coming on a given day, he never yioJUt$4 
his promise. Afl4 he was kn<?w» also tQ 
carry his own compiiw&ent him^lf, In 
those days, ajso, it wap opt unusual for Qua- 
kers to carry their own warrants, uaaccpjjR- 
panied by cpnstables pr pthers, whifh were 
to consign them to a prison. 

But it wa* not ORly w matter? which re- 
lated to the laws of the laftd, where the jpri- 

vol. in, q mittv? 
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mitive members held their words and en- 
gagements sacred. This trait was remarked 
to be true of them in their concerns in trade. 
On their first appearance as a Society they 
suffered is tradesmen, because others, dis- 
pleased with the peculiarity of their manners, 
withdrew their custom from their shops. 
But in a little time the great outcry against 
them was, that they got the trade of the coun- 
try into their hands. This outcry arose in 
part from a strict execution of all commercial 
appointments and agreements between them 
and fathers, and because they never asked two 
prices for the commodities, which they sofcL 
And the same character attaches to them as 
a commercial body, though there may be in- 
dividual exceptions, at the present day. 

Neither has this trait been Confined to 
them as the inhabitants of their own coun- 
try." They have carried it with them where- 
e ver they have gone. The Treaty of William 
Penn was never violated; and the estima- 
tion, which the Indians put upon the word 
of this 'gre8t tnan and his companions, con- 
tinues to be put by them upon that of the 
modern Quakers in America ; so that they 
iiow come in deputations out of their owa 
* settlement* 
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settlements to consult them on important 
occasions. 

The existence of this feature is probable, 
both from general and from particular con- 
siderations. 

If, for example, any number of principles 
should have acted so forcibly and in such a 
manner upon individuals as to have pro- 
cured for them as a body the reputation of 
a moral people, they must have produced in 
them a disposition to keep their faith*. 

But the discipline of the Society has a 
direct tendency to produce this feature in 
their character, and to make it an appendage 
of Quakerism. For, punctuality to words 
and engagements is a subject of one of the' 
periodical inquiries. It is therefore pub- 
licly handed to the notice of the members, 
in their public meetings for discipline, as a 
Christian virtue that is expected of them. 
And any violation in this respect would be 
deemed a breach, and cognisable as such, 
of the Quaker-laws. 

* This character was given by Pliny to the first Chris- 
tians. They were tfc> avoid frauds, theft, and adultery. 
They were never to deny any trust when required to de- 
liver it up, nor to falsify their word on any occasion. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Imperfect traits in the Quaher-character—~*ome of 
these may be called intellectually defective ttvits 
—first imputation of this hiqd is, that. the Quakers 
are deficient in learning, compared with other, 
people — this trait not improbable, on account of 
their early devotion to trade — and on account of 
their controversies and notions about human learn- 
ing — an & from other causes. 

Xhe world, while it has given to the Qua-, 
kers as a body, as it has now appeared, a 
more than ordinary share of virtue, has not, 
been without the belief that there are ble- 
mishes in their character. What these ble- 
mishes are, may be collected partly from 
books, partly from conversation, and partly 
from vulgar sayings. They are divisible 
into two kinds,-*— into intellectually defec- 
tive, and into morally defective traits ; th* 
former relating to the understanding, thft 
latter to the heart. 

The first of the intellectually defective 
traits consists in the imputation, that the 
Quakers are deficient in the cultivation of 

the 
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the intellect of their children ; or, that when 
they grow up in life they are found to have 
less knowledge than others in the higher 
"branches of learning. By this I mean that 
they are understood to have but a moderate 
classical education, to know but little of the 
different branches of philosophy, and to 
have, upon the whole, less variety of know- 
ledge than others of their countrymen in 
the corresponding stations of life. 

This feature seems to have originated with 
the world in two supposed facts. The first 
is, that there has never been any literary 
writer of eminence born in the Society; 
Penn, Barclay, and others, having come into 
it by convincement, and brought their learn- 
ing with them. The second is, that the 
Society has never yet furnished a philo- 
sopher, or produced any material discovery. 
It is rather a common remark, that if the 
education of others had been as limited as 
that of the individuals of this community, 
we should have been probably at this day 
without a Newton, and might have boen 
Strangers to those great discoveries, whether 
of the art of navigation, or of the circulation 
of the blood, or of any other kind, which # 

have 
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have proved so eminently useful to the com- 
fort, health, and safety of many of the hu- 
man race. 

This trait will be true, or it will be fake, 
as it is applied to the different classes, which 
may be found in the Society of the Quakers. 
The poor, who belong to it, are all taught to 
read, add therefore better educated than the 
poor belonging to other bodies of men. They 
who spring from parents, whose situation 
does not entitle them to rank with the middle 
class, but yet keeps them out of the former, 
are generally educated by the help of a sub- 
scription at Ackworth-School, and may be 
said to have more school-learning than others 
in a, similar situation in life*. The rest, 
whatever may be their situation, are -edu- 
cated wholly at the expense of their parents, 
who send them either to private Quaker- 
seminaries or to schools in the neighbour- 
hood, as they judge it to be convenient or 
proper. It is upon this body of the Qua- 
kers that the imputation can only fall; and, 

* Their parents pay a small annual sum towards their 
board and clothing. The rest is made up by a subscript 
tion in the Society, and by the funds of the school. The 
children also of the poor are admitted to thi$ school, but 
* these pay nothing, 

as 
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as far as these are concerned, I think it may 
be said with truth that they possess a less 
portion of what is usually called liberal 
knowledge, than others in a corresponding 
-station in life. There may be here and there 
a good classical or a good mathematical 
scholar : but in general there are but few 
individuals among them, yvho excel in these 
branches of learning. I ought, however, to 
add, that this character is not likely to re- 
main long with the Society ; for the young 
members of the present day seem to me to 
be sensible of the inferiority of their own 
education, and to be making an attempt to- 
wards, the improvement of their minds, by 
engaging in those, which are the most enter- 
taining, instructive, and useful j— I mean 
philosophical pursuits. 

That deficiency in literature and science 
is -likely to be a feature in the character of 
the Society we may pronounce, if we take 
into consideration circumstances, which have 
happened, and notions which have prevailed, 
in it. 

The Quakers, like the Jews of old, whe- 
ther they are rich or poor, are brought up, 
in obedience to &$irpwn laws, to some em- 
ployment. 
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^ldyriieht They aire called of course at ail 
fe&ty age from their books. It cannot there- 
fore be egjJetted of them, that they should 
possess the same literary character as they^ 
trhd spend years at our Universities, of 
Whose time is not taken up by the concerns 
Of trade. 

It happens also in this Society, that per* 
sOnfc of the poor and middle classes are 
frequently through industry becoming rich* 
While these were gaining but a moderate 
Support, they gave their children but a mo* 
det-dte education* But when they came into 
jkissfession of a greater substance, their chil* 
diien had finished their education, having 
grown up to be men* 

The antient controversy, toa, relative td 
the necessity of human learning as a qualifi* 
featioii for ministers of the Gospel, has been 
detrimental to the promotion of literature 
fend science aittbhg thfem. This cohtrovetoy 
Was tn&intamed with great warmth and 
obstinacy On both sides; that i*, by the 
early Quakers, who were men of learning j 
oh the one hand* and by the Divines of our 
Universities on the other. The tes$ learned 
ia the Society, who this eanttfcversy* 

4x4 
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did not make the proper distinction concern- 
ing it. They were so interested in keeping 
up the doctrine, " that learning was not 
necessary for the priesthood," that they 
deemed to have forgotten that it was neces- 
sary at all Hence knowledge began ta be 
cried down in the Society ; and though the 
proposition was always meant to be true 
with respect to the priesthood only, yet many 
mistook or confounded its meaning, so that 
they gave their children but a limited edu- 
cation on that account. 

The opinions also of the Quakers relative 
to classical authors have been another cause 
of impeding^ in some degree, their progresfc 
in learning ; that is, in the classical part of it 
They believe these to have inculcated a sys- 
tem of morality frequently repugnant to 
that of the Christian religion. And the 
Heathen mythology, which is connected 
with their writings, and which is fabulous 
throughout, they conceive to have dissemi- 
nated romantic notions among youth, and td 
lutve made them familikr with fictions, to 
the prejudice of an unshaken devotednesste 
tfcfe tovfc of truth. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



$eco?id trait is, that they are a superstitious people 
^Circumstances, that have given birth to this 
trait — Quakerism, where it is understood, is seU 
dom chargeable with superstition-*-where it is 
misunderstood, it leads to it—Subjects in which 
it may be misunderstood are those of the pro* 
vince of the Spirit — and of dress and language 
— Evils to be misapprehended from <z mteunder* 
standing of the former subject. 

It may seem wonderful, at first sight, that 
persons, who have discarded an undue ve- 
neration for the Saints, and the Saints-days, 
and the relics of the Roman-catholic religion, 
-^rho have had the resolution to reject the 
ceremonials of Protestants, such as Baptism, 
and the. sacrament of the Supper, and who 
have broken the terrors of the dominion of 
the priesthood, should, of all others, be 
chargeable with superstition. But so it is. 
The world has certainly fixed upon them 
the character of a superstitious people. Un- 
der this epithet much is included. It is un- 
derstood, that Quakers are more ready th^n 

others 
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others to receive mystical doctrines, more 
apt to believe in; marvellous appearances, 
more willing to place virtue in circuits 
stances where many would place imposi- 
tion ; and that, independently of all this, 
they are more scrupulous with respect to 
' the propriety of their ordinary movements, 
waiting for religious impulses, when no such 
impulses are expected by other religious 
people. 

This trait of superstition is an antient fea- 
ture in their character, and has arisen from 
the following causes : 

It has been long imagined, that where a 
people devote themselves so exclusively to 
the influence of the Spirit as the members of 
this community appear to do, they will not 
be sufficiently on their guard to make the 
proper distinctions between imagination and 
revelation, and that they will be apt -to con- 
found impressions, and to bring the Divine 
Spirit out of its proper sphere into the ordi- 
nary occurrences of their lives. And in this 
opinion the world considers itself to have 
been confirmed by an expression, said to 
have been long in use among them, which is, 
* that they will do such and such things, if 

they 
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tbey have liberty to do them." Now by this 
expression the Quakers may mean only, that 
all human things are so uncertain, and so 
many unforeseen events may happen, that 
they dare make no absolute promises, but 
they will do the things in question if no 
obstacle should arise to prevent them. And 
this caution in language runs through the 
whole Society ; for they seldom promise but 
provisionally in any case. But the -world 
has interpreted the expression differently, 
and maintains that the Quakers mean by it, 
that they will do such and such things, if 
they feel that they have liberty or permis- 
sion fh>m the Spirit of God. 

. Tw^ other circumstances, which have 
given birth to this feature in the character of 
the Quakers, are the singularities of their 
drew and language. For, when these are 
spoken of by the world, they are usually 
mentioned under the napae of the idolatry 
«>r superstition of the Quaker-language, or 
the* idolatry or superstition of the Quaker 
dress* 

Now this trait, which has originated in 
the three causes that have been mentioned* 
is considered by the world to have been stilt 
2 more 
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more confirmed by a circumstance which 
happened bttft a few years ago ; namely, that 
when animatanagnetism waft in fashion* 
there were more of this Society worked upon 
by these delusion* than of any other. 

With respect to the truth of this trait, I 
believe it cannot easily be made out, a* 
far as animal-magnetism is concerned. F<m* 
although undoubtedly the*e wert Quake** 
so superstitious as to be led away on thi* 
occasion, yet they were very few in fttttfr* 
ber, and not more in proportion than other* 
of other religious denominations. The oon^ 
duct of these was also considered as tepTN 
hen&ible by the Society at large, and some 
pains were taken to convince them of their 
errors, and of the unsuitableness of stid* 
doctrines with the religion they professed^ 

With rcispect to the trftth of this trait, a* 
it may have 6K*eted on other occasions, it 
may be laid down a* a position generally * 
trae, that where the members understand 
their own constitution, it can have no place 
among them. But where they do not un- 
derstand it, thet* are &W people among 
whom it is mare likely to wist, as We may 
«M4rotn the 4fclWwMag account, ... - ' ^ -> 

It 
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It is the ddctrine of Quakerism on the 
subject of the Spirit, that it is, an infallible 
guide to men in their spiritual concerns* 
But I do not see wher^ it is assorted by any 
of the. Quaker-writers^ . that it is to be a 
guide to man in all the temporal concerns 
of his lif^ or that he is to depreciate the . va- 
lue of .human reason. George Fojc was very 
apprehensive, that even in matters of reli- 
gion, which constitute the immediate pro- 
vince of ^ the Divine Spirit, men might mis- 
take their own enthusiastic feelings for, re- 
velation ; and he censored some, to use his 
own expression, " for having gone out into 
imaginations/* The Society also have been 
apprehensive of the same consequences. 
Hence one among other reasons for the 
institution of the office of Elders. It is the 
duty of these to watch over the doctrine 
of the ministers, to see that they preach 
soundly, and that they do not mistake their 
pwn imaginations for the Spirit of God> and 
mix his wisdom with the waywardness of 
their own wills. They, . therefore, who be- 
lieve in the doctrine of the agency of the 
Spirit, and at the same time in the necessity 
of great caution and watchfulness, that.thflff 

may 
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may not confound its operations with that 
of their ow* fancies, will never incur the 
charge which has been brought against the 
Body at largfc But if there are others, who 
give themselves up to this agency without 
the necessary caution, they will gradually 
mix their impressions, and will in time 
refer most of them to the same! source.: 
They will bring the Divine Being by de-: 
grees out of his Spiritual province, and in- 
troduce him into all the trivial and W#fc*h-> 
less concerns of their lives* Hence a belief 
will arise, which cannot fail of binding their 
minds in the chains of delusion and super- 
stition. 

/ It is the doctrine of Quakerism, again, on 
the subject of dress, that plainness and sim- 
plicity are required of those, who profess 
the Christian character ; that any deviation 
from^these is unwarrantable, if it be made 
on the plea of conformity to the fashion of 
the wofrld ; that such deviation bespeaks the 
beginning of an unstable mind ; and, if not 
noticed,' may lead into many evils. They* 
therefore, who consider dress in this point 
of view, will never fall into any errors of 
mind in their contemplation of this subject. 

But 
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But if there are members, on the other hand, 
who {dace virtue in the coloured shape of 
their clothing, as some of the Jews did in the 
broad phylacteries onjftheir garments, they 
will place it in lifeless appearances and forms, 
and bring their minds under vassalage to 
a false religion. And in the same manner 
it may be observed with respect to Ian-* 
guage, that if persons in the Society lay am 
undue stress ttpon it, that is, if they believe 
tnctfJM* falsehood to exiat inherently in life 
less words, and this contrary to the sense 
in which they know they will be understood 
by die world, so that they 'dare not pro- 
nounce them for religion's sake, they will be 
in danger of placing religion where it is not, 
aad of falling into errors concerning it, 
which will with reason be denominated 
miperstition by the world* 

As I am now on the subject of supersti- 
tion, as capable of arising from the three 
causes that have been mentioned, I ahafl 
dwell for a ahort time on some of the evils* 
which may arise from one of them, or from 
a roisuaaderatanding of the doctrine of the 
agency , of the Spark. 

I befeye it possible, in the first place, for 

those 
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those,; who receive this doctrine without the 
proper limitatjlohs* that is, for those, who 
attribute eveffv thing exclusively, to the Spi* 
rit of God, and who draw no line between 
revelation and the suggestions of their own 
will, to be guilty of evil actions, and to 
make the Divindfteing the author of them 
all. 

I have no doubt, for example, that many 
of those, who engaged in the Crusades, con* 
sidered themselves as led into diem by. the 
Spirit of God. . .Jlut what true Quaker, in 
these days, would wish to .make the Al- 
mighty the author of all the bloodshed in 
the wars that vtere undertaken on this ac- 
count ? ' 

The same may be said with respect to 
martyrdoms. For there is reason to believe 
that many, who were instrumental in shed- 
ding the blood of their feUo^creatures be- 
cause they happened to differ from them in 
religious opinion, conceived that they were 
actuated by the Divifce Spirit, and that they 
were doing God service, and aiding the 
cause of religion, by their conduct on such 
occasions. But what true Quaker would 

vol. m. r believe, 
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believe, that the Father of justice and mercer 
was the author of these bloody persecu-r 
tions ; or that, if men were iiow to feel an 
impulse in their own minds to any parti- 
cular action, they ought to obey it, if it 
were to lead them to do evil that good 
might come ? * 

The same may be said with respect to 
many of the bad laws, which are to be found 
in the codes of the different nations of the 
world. Legislators, no doubt, have often 
thought themselves spiritually guided when 
they made them. And judges^ who have 
been remarkable for appealing to the Divine 
Spirit in the course of their lives, have made 
no hesitation to execute them. This wa& 
particularly the case with Sir Matthew Hale* 
If there be any one, whose writings speak a 
more than ordinary belief in the agency of 
the Spirit of God, it is this great and esti- 
mable man. This Spirit he consulted, not 
only in the spiritual but in the temporal 
concerns of his life. And yet he sentenced 
to death a number of persons, because they 
were reputed to be witches. But what true 
Quaker believes dn witchcraft ? or does he 

not 
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Hot rather believe, that the Spirit of God, if 
rightly understood, would have protested 
against condemnation for a crime, which 
does not exist ? 

But the mischief, if a proper distinction 
is not made between the agency of the Spi- 
rit and that of thfr will of man, may spread 
further, and may reach the man himself, 
and become injurious to his health, his 
intellect, and his usefulness ; and the Divine 
Being may be made again the author of 
it all. 

Many, we all know; notwithstanding their 
care and attention, have found that they 
have gone wrong in their affairs in various 
instances of their lives ; that is, events have 
shown that they have taken a wrong course. 
But if there be those, who suppose them- 
selves in these instances to have been acted 
upon by the Spirit of God, what is more 
likely, than that they may imagine that 
they have lost his favour j and that, looking 
upon themselves as driven by him into the 
wrong road, they may fall into the belief 
that they are among the condemned re- 
probate, and pine away, deprived of their 
r 2 senses, 
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senses, in a state of irretrievable misery and 
despair ? 

Others again may injure their health, and 
diminish their comfort and their utility, in 
another way. And here I may remark, that, 
if I have 9een what the world would call su- 
perstition among the Quakers, it has been 
confined principally to a few females, upon 
whose constitution, more delicate than that 
of men, an attention to undistinguished im- 
pressions, brought on in a course of time by 
a gradual depreciation of human reason, hak 
acted with Considerable force. I fe£r that 
some of these, in the tipright intentions of 
their hearts to consult the Almighty on aB 
occasions as the sole arbiter of every thing 
that is *goad, have fostered theiir own infir- 
mities*, and gone into retirements sofrequent, 
is to have occasioned these to interfere with 
the duties of domestic comfort and social 
good ; and that they have bfeen at last so 
perplexed with an increasing multitude df 
doubfe and scruples, that they have beefi 
afraid of doing many trivial things, be- 
cause they have not had a revelation for 
fheiaa. The state of such worthy persons is 
4 much 
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much to be pitied. What must be their 
feelings under such a conflict, when they 
are deserted by human reason ! What an ef- 
fect will not such religious doubts and per- 
plexities have upon their heakh ! What im- 
pediments do they not throw in the way of 
their own utility*! 

I should be sorry, if by any observations^ 
such as the preceding, I should be thought 
to censure any one for the morality . of his 
feelirigs. And still more sorry should I bej 
if I were to be thought to have any inten- 
tion of derogating from the character of the 
Supreme Being. I am far from denying his 
omniscience ; for I believe that he sees every 
6parrow that falls to the ground, and even 
more, that he knows the innermost thoughts 
of men. I deny not his omnipresence ; for 
I believe that he may be seen in * all his 
works. I deny neither his general nor his 
particular providence, nor his hearing of 
our prayers, nor bis right direction in our 
spiritual concerns, nor his making all things 
work together for good to those, who love 
him. Neither do I refuse to admit him ei- 
ther into our journeys, or into our walks, or 

into 
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into our chambers ; for he can make all the 
things we see subservient to our moral in- 
struction, and his own glory. But I should 
be sorry to have him considered as a clock, 
that is to inform us about the times of our 
ordinary movements ; or to make him a 
prompter in all our worldly concerns ; or to 
oblige him to take his seat in animal-mag- 
netism ; or to reside in the midst of mar- 
vellous delusions. Why should we expect a 
revelation in the most trivial concerns in 
our lives, where our reason will inform us ? 
Why, like the Waggoner, apply to Hercules, 
when we may remove the difficulty by put- 
ting our own shoulders to the wheels ? If we 
are reasonable creatures, we can generally 
tell, whether we ought to go forwards or 
backwards, or to begin or to postpone; 
whether our actions are likely to be inno- 
cent or hurtful, or whether we are going 
on an errand of benevolence or of evil. In 
fact, there can be no necessity for this con- 
stant appeal to the Spirit in * all our worldly 

concerns, 

* I hope the reader will consider me as confining my 
observations on this subject to trivial things. I by nd 
means intend to say, that we might never to ask help or 

directions 
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concerns, while we possess our reason as 
men. And unless some distinction be made 
between the real agency of God and our 
own volitions, which distinction true Qua- 
kerism suggests, we shall be liable to be 
tossed to and fro by every wind that blows, 
and to become the creatures of a supersti- 
tion, that may lead us into great public 
evils, while it may be injurious to our health 
and intellect, and to the happiness and uti- 
lity of our lives. 

4 

directions of the Almighty, or that when we put our 
shoulders to the wheel, we should not look up to Hiin 
for a blessing on our exertions. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



Morally defective traits — First of these is that of 
Obstinacy — this was attached also to the early 
Christians — No just foundation far the existence 
of this trait. 

I comb now to the consideration of those, 
which I have denominated Morally Defective 
Traits. 

The first of this kind, whfch is attached 
to the character of the Quakers, is that of 
of an obstinate spirit. 

This trait is a very antient one. It was 
observed, in the time of George Fox, of the 
members of this Society, that they were as 
" stiff as trees and this idea concerning 
them has come down to the present day. 

Thfe origin of this defective feature must 
be obvious to all. The Quakers, as we have 
seen, will neither pay tithes, nor perform 
military service, nor illuminate their houses, 
like other people, though they are sure of 
suffering by their refusal to comply with 
custom in these cases. Now when indivi- 
duals, few in number, becoine singular, and 

differ- 
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differ from the world at large, it is generally 
considered that the majority are in the right; 
and that the minority are in the wrong, 
But obstinacy may be defined to be a perse-* 
verance in that, which is generally considered 
to be wrong. 

This epithet has attached, and will attach* 
to those, who resist the popular opinion, till 
paen are better educated, or till they lose 
their prejudices, or have more correct and 
liberal notions on religion. The early Christ 
tians were themselves accused of obstinacy, 
and this even by the enlightened Pliny. He 
tells us, that they would not use wine and 
frankincense before the statues of the em* 
perors, and that " there was no question 
that for such obstinacy they deserved pu- 
nishment*," 

In judging of the truth of this trait, two 
questions will arise : First, Whether the mem- 
bers of this Society, in adhering rigidly to 
those singularities, which have produced it, 
are really wrong as a body of Christians I 
and, secondly, Whether they do not consci-* 
entiously believe themselves to be right ? 

* " Pervicaciam pert& et inflexibilem obstinationen* 
4ebere puniri.** 

la 
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In the case of the early Christians, which 
has been mentioned, we, who live at this 
day, have no doubt that Pliny put a false 
estimate on their character. We believe 
them to have done their duty, and we be- 
lieve also that they considered themselves as 
doing it, when they refused divine honours 
to the emperors. The action, therefore, 
which Pliny denominated obstinacy, would, 
if it had been left to us to name it> have 
been called inflexible virtue, as arising out 
of a sense of the obligations imposed upon 
them by the Christian religion. 

In the same manner we may argue with 
respect to the Quakers. Who, for example, 
if he will try to divest himself of the pre- 
judices of custom, and of the policy of the 
world, feels such a consciousness of his own 
powers, as positively to pronounce that the 
notions of the Quakers are utterly false as 
to the illicitness of wars under the Christian 
system ? Their arguments on this subject 
are quite as good, in my apprehension, as 
any that I have heard advanced on the other 
side of the question. These arguments, too, 
are unquestionably much more honourable 
to Christianity, and much more consistent 
1 with 
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with the nature and design of the Gospel- 
dispensation. They are supported also by 
the belief and the practice of the earliest 
Christians. They are arguments, again, 
which have suggested themselves to many 
good men who were not of this Society, and 
which l\ave occasioned doubts in some iff* 
stances, and conviction in others, against the 
prejudice of education and the dominion of 
custom. And if the event should ever come 
to pass, which most Christians expect, that 
men will one day or other turn their swords 
and their spears into^ plough-shares and 
pruning-hooks ; they, who live in that day, 
will applaud the perseverance of the Qua- 
kers in this case, and weep over the obsti- 
nacy and inconsistency of those, who com- 
bated their opinions. 

But the question after all is, Whether the 
Quakers believe themselves in this, or in 
any other of their religious scruples, to be 
right as a Christian body ? If there are those 
among them, who do not, these give into 
the customs of the world, and either leave 
the Society themselves, or become disowned. 
It is therefore only a fair and a just pre- 
sumption, that all those, who continue in 

the 
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the Society, and who keep up to these scf u- 
pies to the detriment of their worldly in- 
terest, believe themselves to be right. But 
this belief of their own rectitude, even if 
they should happen to be wrong, is religion 
to them, and ought to be estimated so by 
us in matters, in which an interpretation of 
Gospel-principles is concerned. This is but 
an homage due to conscience, after all the 
blood that has been 6hed in the course of 
Christian persecutions, and after all the re* 
ligious light that has been diffused among 
us since the reformation of our religion. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

SECTION I. 

Next trait is that of the Money- getting Spirit— ± 
Probability of the truth of this trait examined—' 
An undue eagerness after money not unlikely to 
be often the result <if ike frugal and commercial 
habits of the Society-^but not to the extent m* 
sisted on by the world— 'This eagerness, wher€~ 
ever it exi$ts 9 seldom chargeable with avarice* 

The next defective feature in the charac- 
ter of the members of this Society, is that of 
a Money-getting Spirit, or of a devotedness 
to the acquisition of money in their several 
callings and concerns. 

This character is cdnsidered as belonging 
so generally to the individuals of this Society, 
that it is held by the world to be almost in- 
separable from Quakerism. A certain Wri^ 
ter has remarked, that they follow tShfcir con- 
cerns in pursuit of -riches, "with a sttpa* 
steady as time, and with an appetite as keeft 
asd&ith." 

I do not iknbilr what ciretomtancfcs havt 

given 
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given birth to this feature. That the Qua- 
kers are a thriving body, we know. That 
they may also appear, when known to be a 
domestic people and tp have discarded the 
amusements of the world, to be more in their 
shops and counting-houses than others; is 
probable. And it is not unlikely, that, in 
consequence of this appearance, connected 
with this worldly prosperity, they may be 
thought to be more intent than others upon 
the promotion of their pecuniary concerns. 
There are circumstances, however, belonging 
to the character and customs of the Society, 
which would lead to an opposite conclusion. 
They are acknowledged, in the first place, 
to be a charitable people. But, if so, they 
ought not to be charged, at least, with that 
species of the money-getting spirit, which 
amounts to avarice. It is also an undoubted 
fact, that they give up no small portion of 
their time, and put themselves to no small 
expense, on account of their religion. In 
country-places, they allot one morning in 
the week, and in some of the towns two, 
besides the Sunday, to their religious wor- 
ship. They have also their monthly meet* 
ings, and, after these, their quarterly, to 

attend, 
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attend, bn account of their discipline. And 
this they do frequently at a great distance, 
and after a considerable absence, as trades- 
men, from their homes. I do not mean to 
insinuate by this latter instance, that men 
become pious, and therefore proof against 
the influence of money^ exactly in propor- 
tion as they attend their religious meetings ; 
but that, where they are voraciously intent 
upon the getting of money, they could 
hardly be expected to make such a sacrifice 
of their time. 

But whatever may be the appearances on 
either side, the question is, Whether the im- 
putation of the trait, which is now under 
our consideration, be founded in fact. - What 
circumstances make in favour of it. What 
circumstances make against it. And, which 
of these preponderate on the whole. 

We may say then, at the first sight, that 
the precepts of Quakerism make decidedly 
against it. And we may say again, that it 
ought to be expected, that all those prin- 
ciples and circumstances, which have an in- 
fluence in the production of moral character, 
or of such a character as belongs to the 

members 
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members of this community, should Woffc 
together, in some degree, either towards its 
prevention or its cure* 

On the other hand, if We examine the si- 
tuation of the Society, we shall find circum- 
stances, the operation of which is dirfecdy 
in favour of such a trait* 

And first, in looking into the human 
heart, we seem to discover a circumstance, 
which, on account of the situation alluded 
to, may operate as a spring in producing ik 
Men, generally speaking, love consequence* 
Now the Quakers, though they have con- 
sequence in their own Society, have none ill 
the world* They can neither be legislators 
nor magistrates. They can take no titles to 
distinguish them. They pass therefore in 
the world, like the common and undistin- 
guished herd, except from the peculiarities 
of their dress. But riches give all men con- 
sequence. And it is not clear to me, but 
that this circumstance may have its operation 
on the minds of some, who are called Qua- 
kers, in contributing to the production of 
the money-getting spirit, inasmuch as it 
may procure them a portion of estimation, 

which 
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fahich they cannot otherwise have while they 
iremain in their own body. 

In looking again into the human heart, 
We find another, and this a powerful spring, 
connected with the situation of the members 
of this community* for the production of 
Such a trait. 

The Quakers, afe I havfe observed before?, 
are tnostly in trade. Now they are generally 
a sedate, thoughtful, sober, diligent, arid 
honest people. It is not then too much to 
say, with these qualifications, that they will 
be as successful in trade ks others. "Hence 
their incomes will be as great in proportion 
to their capitals, as those of others from the 
same source. 

But let us look for a moment at their out- 
goings. They neither spend nor lose their 
money at cards, or at horse-races, or by any 
other species of gaming. They do not waste 
their substance either in drinking at taverns 
or at home. Not having in general an en- 
larged education, or a taste for literature, 
they have no expensive libraries. They buy 
no costly paintings. They neither powder 
their hair, nor dress in a splendid manner. 
They use no, extravagant furniture. They 

vol. in. s , keep 
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keep no packs of hounds for their diversion. 
They are never seen at the theatres* They 
have neither routs, balls, nor music-meetings* 
They have neither expensive liveries nor 
equipages. Hence it must follow, that their 
out-goings, as far as their living is concerned, 
cannot in general be as great as those of 
others in a similar condition of life. 

But if their inlets are greater than their 
outlets of money, when compared with 
those of other persona, a greater overplus of 
money beyond the expenses of living will 
be the constant result ; or there will be a 
greater increasing accumulation of money 
upon the whole, than falls within the pos- 
session of others. Now a question arises 
here, founded on a knowledge of the infir- 
mities of our nature. Are men likely in ge- 
neral, constituted as they are, to see the 
golden idol constantly rising in dimension 
before them, and to refrain from worship* 
ping it I or are they likely to see it without 
a corruption of their moral vision ? It ifc ob* 
servqd* by one of the Scriptural writers, U A' 
merchant shall hardly keep himself from 
doing wrong, smd a huckster shall not be 

* Eccksiasticus xxvi. 20. 
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free from sin." And where is it that this old 
saying, except the mind be strongly forti- 
fied by religion, will not be found equally 
true in the present as in former times ? The 
truth is, that the old maxim, 

€€ Crescit amor immnii quahtum ipsa pecunia crescit/' 

is a just one. That is, it is true " that the 
coming in of money in an undue proportion 
begets the love of it;" that the love of money 
again leads to the getting of more j that the 
getting of more again generally increases the 
former love. And hence a round is kept up 
of circumstances and feelings, till a money- 
getting spirit creeps into the character of 
him, who is placed in a situation so unfor- 
tunate for the purity of his heart. 

These then are the acting and the counter- 
acting circumstances on both sides* Which 
of the two are likely to be predominant,, we 
must conjecture. Where men have become 
full grown Quakers,, the latter will lose 
their power* But where they have not (and 
h is to be presumed that there are many 
ia the Society who have not reached thifr 
stature, and many again who bear only the 
name of their profession) they will frequently 

s 2 prevail 
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prevail. I own I fear that precepts, though 
there may be a general moral bias, will not 
always be found; successful against those, 
which are .coneidfired to be the most power- 
ful of the temptation*, to which our nature 
is exposed. I own, when I consider that 
the Quakers, in consequence of their com- 
mercial and frugal habits, have greater pe- 
cuniary accumulations before their eyes 
than others in a similar condition of life ; 
when I consider how few are able to bear 
these accumulations without moral injury to 
themselves ; and that even the early Chris- 
tians began to relax in their character when 
they began to be prosperous ; I am of opinion 
that thete is some foundation for the exist- 
ence of such a spirit, though not to the 
extent insisted on by the world; or that 
there is in the Society, notwithstanding the 
many bright and amiable exceptions that are 
to be found in it, a greater eagerness after 
wealth than is consistent with its religious 
profession. And to this opinion I am in- 
clined from another consideration, which' 
cannot be overlooked in the* present case.' 
The Book of Extracts itself acknowledges the 
existence of such a spirit j for it characterizes 

it 
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it under the name of " hastening to be rich," 
and it calls it " a growing evil." 

But when I say that I so far accede to the 
opinion of the world, as to allow that the 
money-getting spirit may be fixed upon a 
part of the Society, I feel that I ought to 
make a proper distinction concerning it. I 
must observe, that the money-getting spirit, 
wherever it may be chargeable upon its mem- 
bers, seldom belongs to that species, which 
is called avarice. It is by no means incon- 
gruous to suppose, that there may be in the 
same person an unreasonable love of money, 
and yet a show of benevolence. The money- 
getting spirit will have a different effect, as 
it operates upon different persons. Upon 
those, who have been brought up in ah ig- 
norant and unfeeling manner, it will ope- 
rate to make them hoard their substance, 
and to keep it exclusively to themselves. 
But it will not always hinder those, who 
have been humanely educated, though it 
may lead them to unreasonable accumu- 
lations, from dispensing a portion of their 
gains. In the first instance it is highly cri- 
minal, because it keeps the whole of its 
talent in a napkin. In the second, though 

less 
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less criminal, it is greatly to be deplored, 
but more particularly in a Quaker, who, 
making a higher profession of Christianity 
than many others, ought to give to the 
world the example of a purer mind* 



SECTION II. 

Further observations on the subject of the former 
' trait — practicable methods suggested for its ex* 
tvrpation~-these methods not destructive, but pro* 
motive, of the temporal interests of the members 
qf this Society — and consistent with the religion 
they profess. 

As the Quakers appear to me, in conse- 
quence of their commercial and frugal h&~ 
bits, to be in danger of contracting a money- 
getting spirit, and. as this spirit is, as I con- - 
leive, the worst feature that can exist in their 
character, I shall allot a few pages to the 
further consideration of the subject, with a 
view to the prevention of such an evil. 

That it is the worst feature that can exist 
in the character of the Society, I repeat. It 
is worse than a want of knowledge, or than 
superstition, because these relate to the un- 
derstanding, 
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derstanding, while this is confined to the 
heart. It renders the system of the moral 
education of the Society almost nugatory. 
For, what is the use of keeping the mind in 
a state of spiritual purity by means of prohi- 
bitions, or by attempting to shut it out from 
the knowledge of corruptive amusements,, 
if it be afterwards to be rendered impure by 
the love of money ? It occasions them, again* 
to bear theit testimony as it were against 
their own religion. For a Quaker is not m 
the situation of an ordinary person. Kfe 
looks upon himself as a highly professing 
Christian ; as oite who is not to conform to 
the fashions of the* world ; aa one whtf is Co 
lead a life of 6elf-denial ; as one who is tor 
go forward in virtue, — his belief being that 
of a possibility of perfection even in the pre- 
sent life. , He considers himself, too, as a re- 
presentative ' of the early Christians, apdr 
holds himself ready to follow them, by the 
bearing of his. testimony* iato suffering* and 
even, unto death. But what Christian can 
harbour a money T getting spirit, or be con- 
cerned in an extensive accumulation of 
wealths If a Quaker therefore should gp 
into the comi&on road* and fall down be* 

fore 
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fore the idol Mammon like any other ordi« 
nary person; how can the world give him any 
pretension but to an ordinary religion ? 

My object in the present consideration of 
the subject will be to show the Quakers in 
general, and those in particular who may 
need it, some practicable cure for this evil, 
and to convince them that the mode of e£ 
fecting it will not be detrimental to the tem-r 
poral interests of their families, but promo-» 
tive of their spiritual, and consistent with 
the religion they profess. 

The first method, which I would recom- 
mend to those, who are in trade, and who 
know their own habits of life and the ex^ 
tent of their families, would be to fix upon 
a certain sum, which they may think suffix 
cient for a future decent and moderate com* 
petency, and to leave off business as soon as 
this should be obtained. Such a step would 
be useful. It would be making room for 
others to live as well as themselves. It would 
be honourable, for it would be generous. 
And it would operate as a certain preventive 
of the money-getting spirit, as well as of 
the imputation of it. For if such a retreat 
from trade were laid down, and known as a 

genera} 
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general custom of the Society, they might 
bid their hearts rise in defiance against the 
corruptions of money, and their reputation 
against the clamours of the world. 
* This step, hard and difficult as it may ap*> 
pear to those, who are thriving in the world, 
is, notwithstanding, not a novel one, if we 
may judge either by the example of many 
of the pure-minded Christians of other deno^ 
minations, or by that of many estimable per- 
sons in this Society. John Woolman, among 
many others, was uneasy on account of his 
business " growing cumbersome," for so he 
expresses it, lest it should hurt the purity of 
his mind. And he contracted it, leaving him^ 
self only enough of it, and this by the labour 
of his own hands, fpr a decent support. And 
here I might mention other individuals of 
this Society, if I had no objection to offend 
the living by praise, who, following his ex^ 
ample, have retired upon only a moderate 
competency, though in the way of great ac- 
cumulations, for fto other reason than be* 
cause they were afraid lest such accumula-r 
tions should interfere with their duty, or 
injure their character as Christians. 

But if this measure should not be appro* ' 
yed of, under an idea that men ought to have 

employment 
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employment for their time, or that, in these 
days of increasing taxes and of progressively 
expensive living, they cannot specify the 
sum that may be sufficient for their future 
wants, — I have another to propose, in conse- 
quence of which they may still follow their 
commercial pursuits, and avoid the imputa- 
tion in question. I mean that they ought 
to make it a rule, after the annual expenses 
of living have been settled, to lay by but 
small savings. They ought never to ac- 
custom their eyes to behold an undue accu- 
mulation of money, but liberally to deal it 
out in charity to the^ poor and afflicted, in 
proportion to their gains ; thus making their 
occupations a blessing to mankind. No other 
measure will be effectual but this, if the 
former be not resolved upon, while they 
continue in trade. Their ordinary charity, 
it is clear, will not do. large as it may have 
been, it has not been found large enough to 
prove a corrective of this spirit in the opinion 
of the world. Indeed it matters not how 
large a charitable donation may seem, if we 
view it either as a check upon this spirit or 
as an act of merit, but how large it is> wh$n 
compared with the bulk of the savings that 
are left. A hundred pounds given away 

annually 
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annually in benevolence may appear some- 
thing, and may sound handsomely in the 
ears of the public. But if this sum be taken 
from the savings of two thousand, it will be 
little less than a reproach to the donor as a 
Christian. In short, no other way than the 
estimation of the gift by the surplus savings 
will do in the case in question. But thia 
would certainly be effectual to the end pro- 
posed. It would entirely keep down the 
money-getting spirit. It would also do 
away the imputation of it in the public 
mind. For it is impossible, in this case, 
that the word Quakerism should not become 
synonymous with charity, as it ought to, 
be, if it be a more than ordinary profession 
of the Christian religion. 

Now these methods are not chimerical, 
but practicable. There C&n be no reason- 
able objection against them, because they 
allow of the acquisition of a decent and 
moderate competency. The only one that 
can be started wiH be, that Quakers may in- 
jure die temporal interests of their children, 
or that they cannot, upon this plan, leave 
them independent at their deaths. 

That independence for children is the ge- 
neral 
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neral aim of the world, I know well. But 
I know also, in reply to this objection, that 
Christianity has no such word as indepen- 
dence in her book. For, of what do people 
wish to make their children independent ? 
Certainly not of Providence, for that would 
be insanity indeed. -Of the poor, then, shall 
I say ? That is impossible, for how could they 
g^t their daily bread ? Of the rich, then, like 
themselves ? That would be folly ; for where 
would they form their friendships or their 
connubial connections, in which they must 
place a portion of the happiness of their lives ? 
Po they wish, then, to make .them indepeiv- 
dent of society at large, so as not to do it good ? 
That is against all religion. In short, it is 
impossible, while we exist in this life, to be 
independent one of another. We are bound 
by Christianity in one great chain, every 
link of which is to support the next, or the 
band is broken. But if they mean, by .inde- 
pendence, such a moneyed situation as shall 
place their children out of the reach of the 
frowns, and crosses, and vicissitudes of the 
world, so that no thought or care stall be 
necessary for the means of their own liveli- 
hood, I fear, they are procuring a situation 

foy 
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for them, which will be injurious even to 
their temporal interests as men. 

The matter, then, seems to me to be 
brought to this question, Whether is it bet- 
ter, I mean as a general proposition, to bring 
up children with the expectation of such a 
moderate portion of wealth, that they shall 
see the necessity of relying upon their own 
honest endeavours and the divine support* 
or to bring them up with such notions of 
independence, that, in the pride and exul- 
tation of their hearts, they may be induced 
to account themselves mighty, and to lose 
sight of the power and providence of God? 

If we were to look into the world for an 
answer to this question, we should find no 
greater calamity than that of leaving to chil- 
dren an affluent independence. Such per- 
sons, when grown up, instead of becoming 
a blessing, are generally less useful than 
others. They are frequently proud and 
haughty. Fancying themselves omnipotent, 
they bid defiance to the opinions of the vir- 
tuous part of the community. To the laws 
of honour and fashion they pay a precise 
obedience, but trample under foot, as of little 
consequence, the precepts of the Christian 

religion. 
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religion. Having sensual gratifications irt 
their power, they indulge to excess. By 
degrees they ruin their health and fortunes, 
and get wisdom by experience when it is 
too late to use it. How many young persons 
have I known — I wish I could make a dif- 
ferent statement— whose ruin originated 
wholly in a sense of their own indepei** 
dence of the world ! 

Neither, if we look into the Society of the 
Quakers, shall we find a different result. 
It is undoubtedly true, though there are 
many amiable exceptions, that the worst ex* 
amples in it are generally among the chil- 
dren of the rich. These presently take wings 
and fly away ; so that, falling into the cor- 
ruptive and destructive fashions of the times, 
their parents have only been heaping up 
riches, not knowing who were to gather 
them. And here it may be remarked, that 
the Quaker-education, by means of its pro- 
hibitions, greatly disqualifies its young mem* 
bers, who may desert from the Society, from 
acting prudently afterwards. They will be, 
in general, but children and novices in the 
world. Kept within bounds till this period, 
what is more probable, than that, when they 
I break 
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break out of them, they will launch intd 
excess ? A great river may be kept in its 
course * by paying constant attention to its 
banks ; but if you make a breach iri these 
restrictive walls, you let it loose, and it de- 
luges the plains below. 

In short, whether we turn our eyes to the 
Quaker-Society, or to the world at large, we 
cannot consider an affluent independence as 
among the temporal advantages of youth* 
And as they, who only leave their children 
a moderate portion of substance, so that they 
shall see the necessity of relying upon their 
own honest endeavours and the Divine sup- 
port, act wisely in their own generation, so 
they act only consistently with the religion 
they profess* For, what does the religion 
of the Quakers hold out to them as the best 
attainment in life ? Is it not spiritual know- 
ledge? Is it not that knowledge, which shall 
fit them best for the service of their Maker? 
But such knowledge is utterly unattainable 
while a money-getting spirit exists; for it 
has been declared by the highest authority* 
that we cannot serve God and Mammon. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Another trait is that of a Want 6f Animation or Af- 
fection— this an appearance only, and no reality y 
arising from a proper subjugation of the passions 
•^-from the prohibitions relative to dress — and 
address — and the amusements of t/ie world. 

It is said next of the members of this So->> 
ciety, that they are a cold and inanimate 
people, and that they have neither the ordi- 
nary affection* nor the gradation of affection* 
of other people, 

I may immediately pronounce upon this 
trait, that it is merely an outward appear- 
ance. The Quakers have as warm feelings 
as the rest of their countrymen. Their love 
of their fellow-creatures, more conspicuous 
in them than in many others, as has been 
amply shown, gives them a claim to the 
possession of warm and affectionate feelings. 
They have the character also of a domestic 
people ; but surely, if they do not possess 
affection, and this in a very high degree, 
they must have miserable homes. There 

is 
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is indeed a want of gradation in their af- 
fections, which may be traced upon some 
occasions. In making their wills, for ex- 
ample, they are not apt to raise up an eldest 
son to the detriment of the . rest of their off- 
spring. And this certainly is a proof, that 
they do not possess the gradation of affection 
of many other people. Happy is it -for their 
own feelings, and the welfare of their fami- 
lies, that they give this proof to the worl4 
of this equal affection for their children. 

That this feature is only an appearance, 
and not a reality, I shall show by stating 
many outward circuijistances in the Quaker- 
constitution, which may be preventive of ap- 
parent animation, but which can have no 
influence on the heart. 

We must all of us be sensible, that both 
opinions and customs have an effect on the r 
warmth or coldness of our characters. Who 
would expect, if two faithful portraits could ■ 
have been handed down to us from anti- : 
quity, to find the same gravity or coldness : 
of countenance and manners in an Athe- 
nian as in a Spartan ? And, in the same 
manner, who can expect that there will not 
* vol. in. . t be 
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be a difference in the appearance of Quaker* 
and other people ? 

The truth is, that the discipline and edu«* 
cation of the Society produce an appearance 
of a want of animation, and this outward 
appearance the world has falsely taken as a 
symbol of the character of the heart. Can 
we expect that a due subjugation of the pas- 
sions, which is insisted upon id true Qua- 
ker-families, will give either warmth to the 
countenance, or spirit to the tmtward man- 
ners? Do not the passions animate and 
give a tone to the characters of men ? Can 
we see, then, the same variety of expression 
in the faces of the individuals now under our 
consideration as in those of others on this 
account ? The actions of men, again, en- 
liven their outward appearances ; but Qua- 
kers, being forbidden to use the address 
of the world, can assume no variety of ae* 
tion in their intercourse with others. The 
amusements, again, of the world, such as o£ 
music and the theatre, reach the mind, and, 
animating it, give a certain expression to the 
countenance; and the contemplation upon 
these amusements afterwards produces a si- 
milar though a slighter effect. But in what 

Quakers 



Quakers can you see sensibility from the 
same cause ? The dress too of the members 
of this Society gives them an appearance of 
gravity and dulness. it makes them also 
shy of theif fellow-citizens. But gravity* 
and dulness, and shyness, have generally, 
each of them, the appearance of coldness of 
manners* 
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CHAPTER XV. 



jinotlier trait is tJiat of Evasiveness in Speech — this 
an appearance only, arising from a peculiar re- 
gard to truth — and from a caution about the pro- 
per use of words , induced by circumstances in the 
discipline^ and by t/ie peculiarities in the Quaker- 
language. 

It is alleged against the members of this 
Society, as another bad feature in their cha- 
racter, that they are not plain and direct, but 
that they are evasive in their answers to any 
questions that may. be a^ked them. 

There is no doubt that the world, who 
know scarcely any thing about the Quakers, 
will have some reason, if they judge from 
their outward manner of expression, to come 
to such a conclusion. There is often a sort 
of hesitation in their speech, which has 
the appearance of evasiveness. But though 
there may be such an appearance, their an- 
swers to questions are full and accurate when 
finally given ; and unquestionably there is 
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no intention in them either to hold back 
any thing, or to deceive. 

This outward appearance, strange to re- 
late, arises in part from an amiable trait 
in their character ! Their great desire to 
speak the truth, and not to exceed it, occa- 
sions often a sort of doubtfulness of speedhti 
It occasions them also, instead of answering 
a question immediately j to ask other ques- 
tions, that they may see the true bearings 
of the thing intended to be known. The 
same appearance of doubt rajas also through^ 
the whole Society in all those words, which' 
relate to promises, from the same cause % 
for the Quakers, knowing the uncertainty 
of all human things, and the impossibility 
of fulfilling but provisionally, seldom, is I 
have observed before, promise any thirtg 
positively, that they may . not come short 
of the truth. The desire, therefore^ of tit* 
tering the truth has in part brought this 
accusation upon their heads. 

Other circumstances also, to be found 
within the constitution of the Society, have 
a tendency to produce the same effect. 

In their monthly, and quarterly, and 
yearly meetings for discipline, they are 

taught 
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taught by custom to watch the propriety of 
the expressions that are used in the wording 
of their minutes, that these may accurately 
represent the sense of the persons present, 
£nd this habit of caution about the iise of 
words, in the affairs of their own Society, 
naturally begets a caution concerning it also 
ia their intercourse with the world. 

The peciiliaritie? of their language produce 
$l$o a similar circumspection, For, where 
people ve restrained from the use of ex-i 
pressioi*s, which are generally adopted by 
pthers ; and this on the belief, that, as a 
highly professing people, they ought to ber 
watchful over their words as well as thei? 
actions, a sort of hesitation will accompany 
ifhejoa, or a pause wiU be perceptible, while 
they are choosing as it were the proper words 
for a reply to any of the questions that pmy 
be as&ed the^fu 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Another trait is that of Slyness — this is an appear- 
ance mly % arising from the former trait — afid 
from that of coldness of manners — and froth the 
great sobriety of the Quaker-character. 

Another bad quality, which the world 
has attached to the Quakers, is that of being 
a Sly People. This character has been long 
given them. We find it noticed by Pope ;— * 

" The Quaker sly, the Presbyterian sour." 

This charge is grounded on appearances* 
It arises in part from the last-mentioned fea- 
ture in their character; for, if men are 
thought cautious in the use of their words, 
and evasive in their answers, whether they 
be so or not, they will be marked as sly. 

It arises again from the supposed trait of 
want of animation, or of coldness of man- 
ners : for, if men of good understanding, in 
consequence of a proper subjugation of their 
passions, appear always to be cool, they will 
have an appearance of wariness. 

It 
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It arises, again, from the great sobriety of 
the Quakers. For, where men are always 
sober, they appear to be always on their 
guard ; and men, who are always on their 
guard, are reputed cunning. 

These circumstances of coolness and so- 
briety, when called into action, will only 
confirm the world in the opinion of the ex- 
istence of the trait in question. For it will 
not be easy to deceive a man of but mode- 
rate understanding, who never loses his 
senses either by intoxication or by passion. 
And what man, in such habits, will not 
make a better bargain than one, who is hot 
in his temper, or who is accustomed to be 
intoxicated ? 

Hence the trait arises from appearances, 
which are the result of circumstances favour- 
able to the morality of the Quaker-cha- 
racter. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



'Last bad trait is a Disregard of Truth-. — apparent 
rise of this trait— falsehood of it probable from 
considerations on the language of the Quakers—- 
from their prohibition of detraction — their rejec- 
tion of romantic books-~-their punctuality to words 
and engagements — and their ideas with respect 
to the unlawfulness of civil oaths. > , . 

The last charge against the members of 
this community will be seen in. a vulgar ex* 
pression, which should have had no place in 
this book if it had not been a saying in 
almost everybody's mouth. The expression 
is, " Though they will not swear,, they will 
lie." . 

This trait has -arisen in part from those 
different circumstances, which have ; pro*- 
duced the appearance of eyasiveness* F<H? f 
if people are thought evasive, they /will 
always be thought liars. Evasiveness aHd 
lying are almost synonymous terms. It is 
not impossible also, if Quakers should apr 
pear to give a doubtful answer, that persons 
may draw false conclusions from thenc^ 

and 
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and therefore may suppose them to have 
spoken falsely. These two circumstances, of 
an apparent evasiveness, and probably of a 
deduction of conclusions from doubtful or 
imaginary premises, have, I apprehend, pro* 
duced an appearance, which the world has 
interpreted into evil. 

No trait j however, can be more fake than 
this. I know of no people, who regard truth 
more than the Quakers. Their whole sys- 
tem bends and directs to truth. One of 
the peculiarities of their language, or their 
rejection of many of the worda which other 
people use, because they consider them as 
not religiously appropriate to the objects* of 
which they are the symbols, serves as a cot** 
stant admonition to them to speak the truth* 

Their prohibition of all slanderous re* 
ports, as mentioned in a former volume, has 
a tendency to produce the same effect for 
detraction is forbidden* partly on th* idea 
that alt such rumours on character may be 
fake. 

They reject also the reading of plays and 
novels, partly under a notion that the 8*b« 
jects and circumstances in these are ficti- 
tious, and that a twee therefore for the read- 
ing 
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ing of these, if acquired, might familiarize 
their youth with fictions, and produce ia 
them a romantic and lying spirit. 

It is a feature, again, in their character, as 
we have seen, that they are remarkable for 
their punctuality in the performance of their 
words and engagements. But such punc- 
tuality implies neither more nor less than 
that the words spoken by them are generally 
fulfilled j and if they are generally fulfilled, 
then the inference is, that all such words 
have been generally truths. 

To this I may add, that their notions on 
the subject of oaths, and their ideas of the 
character, which it becomes them to sustain 
in life, must have a powerful effect upon 
them in inducing an attention to the truth j 
for they consider Jesus Christ to have abo- 
lished civil oaths, because he meant to intro- 
duce a more excellent system than that df 
old ; that is, because he meant it to be ur* 
derstood by his disciples, that he laid such 
an eternal obligation upon them to speal? 
truth, that oaths were to be rendered unne* 
cessary where persons made a profession of 
bis religion, 

CHAP, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

SECTION I. 



Character of the Quaker-women — this differs, a 
Utile from that of the men — w&men share in the 
virtues of tlie former — but do not always partake 
of all tiieir reputed imperfections — are not charge- 
able with a want of knowledge-*— nor with the 
money-getting spirit — modesty a feature in tiieir 
character* 

Having now amply inquired, into the cha- 
racter of the Men, I shall say a few words 
on the subject of that of the. Women o£ tjiis 
Society. For though it might have been 
supposed at the first sight (all the members 
being cast as it were in one mould) that the 
same character would attach to both ; yet it 
must be obvious, on further consideration* 
that it cannot be wholly applicable to the 
female sex. 

; It may be laid down as a truth, that the 
women of this Society share in the virtues 
of the men. They possess their benevo- 
7 : ; ^ lence> 
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fence, their independence of mind, and the 
other good traits in their moral character. 
But they do not always partake of all their 
reputed imperfections, 
. The want of knowledge, which was rec- 
koned among the failings of the men, can, 
have no room as a charge against the wo- 
men. 

For, first, let us compare the Quaker- 
women with the Quaker-men. Now it ge- 
nerally happens in the world, that men have 
more literary knowledge than women; but 
this is not so generally the case in this So- 
ciety. , As the women here are not taken 
from their books, like the men, at an early 
£ge, and put into trade, they haye-no bar, 
like these, to the further improvement of 
their minds. They advance often in the 
acquisition of knowledge, while the latter^ 
in consequence of their attention to busi- 
ness, are kept stationary. Hence it hap- 
pens, that they , are generally as well in- 
formed, and that they have as great a va- 
riety of knowledge, as these ; so that they 
suffer no diparagement, as the women of the 
world do, by a comparison with the other 

■ " Neither 
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Neither will the women of this Society bd 
considered as deficient in knowledge, if com- 
pared with women of other religious deno- 
minations. It is too much the practice^ h&Z 
particularly in the higher circles, to edu* 
cate females- for show* We too seldom see 
a knowledge of the domestic duties To 
dance well, to sing well, and to play well, — 
these are the usual accomplishments that are 
insisted on, and they are insisted upon with 
an earnestness as if they included all the va^ 
luable purposes of life* Thus the best part of 
youth is spent in the acquirement of trivia! 
things ; or rather, the acquirement of such 
things takes up so much timef as to leate 
but little for the moral and intellectual ini* 
provement of the mind. The great objgtot* 
on the other hand, of the education of tha 
females in question, is utility, and not show. 
They are taught domestic oeconomy, of thd 
cares and employments of a house; They 
are taitght to become good wives and good 
mothers. Prohibited the afttainmente of 1 
music, and dancing, and many of the eor*» 
fruptive amusements of the world, they havd 
ample time for the improvement of the un- 
derstanding. Thus they have in general as 

good 
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good an education as other females, as far' 
as literary acquirements are concerned, — so 
that, whether they are compared with thfc 
Quaker^men, or with the other woroea of 
the island, they will not incur the imput*- 
tation of & deficiency of knowledge. 

It must be obvk>us, too, that the money- 
getting spirit, which the world has fixed 
upon as a blemish in the character of some 
of the men, can seldom be a trait in that o£ 
the women in this Society. For men are the 
principals in trade. They lay their plans 
for the getting of money. They see the ac- 
cumulating surplus rise. They handle it. 
They count it. They remember k. The 
women, on the other hand, see it only in 
the disposition of their husbands or parents, 
who make probably a larger allowance for 
domestic wants or gratifications than before. 
Hence a charge cannot so frequently be. 
brought against them of a want of that spiv 
ritual-mindedness, which is the great cha- 
racteristic of Quakerism,, as they have but 
little to do with the Mammon of the world. 

To these exceptions in Quaker- women 
from the reputed imperfections of the Qua- 
ker-men, I cannot help adding in tins place, 
that the females of this Society are peculi- 
3 arly 
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arly distinguishable for that, which has* 
been at all times considered as one of the 
brightest ornaments of their sex. Modesty 
is particularly conspicuous in their looks, 
and in their whole outward demeanour. It 
is conspicuous in their conversation. It is 
conspicuous also in their dress. And here 
it may not be improper to observe, that, 
whatever objections may be made to the 
Quaker- apparel, it is estimable as far as it 
gives this appearance of modesty to the fe- 
males, who wear it; or rather, as far as it 
hinders them from, wearing the loose and 
indelicate garments, which are frequently 
worn without any scruple by many of the. 
females of the world. 



SECTION II. 

Quaker-women, besides their private, have a public 
■ character — low Light in which women have been 
held — importance given them by chivalry — and 
• by the revival of learning in Europe — and by the 
introduction of Christianity^— but still held in an . 
inferior light — Quakers have given them their 
due importance in society — influence of their 
- public cliaracter on their minds* 

< The Quaker-women, independently of 
their private, have that, which no other body 
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of women have, a public character. This 
is a new aera in female history.' I shall 
therefore make a few observations on this* 
before I proceed to another subject. 

When we look into the history of women, 
it is melancholy to see the low estimation, 
in which they have been held from the ear- 
liest times. It is possible, because they have 
not possessed the strength of constitution, 
that they may have been thought not to 
have had the intellect, of men. It is pos* 
sible, because domestic cares and the rearing 
of children have been consigned to them, 
that other occupations may not have been 
considered as falling within the province of 
their stations. But, whatever may have 
been the causes, polygamy or concubinage 
has unquestionably been the greatest in hin- 
dering women from occupying an useful, 
dignified, and important station in society. 
This custom has held them up as little better 
than slaves, or than living toys or play- 
things. And this custom has prevailed over 
a great portion of the globe, from times of 
the earliest antiquity to the present day. 

Among the many circumstances, which 
contributed to give importance to women in 
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Europe, we may reckon the introduction of 
chivalry. Honour and humanity were the 
characteristics of this institution. Hence 
weakness was to be protected by it. And 
as weakness was more particularly the lot of 
women, so these became more peculiarly the 
objects of its care. Hence women began to 
feel a consequence, which had been hitherto 
denied them. They were treated with po- 
liteness and tenderness by all, and men be- 
gan to be even solicitous of their applause. 
But though this was the case, chivalry did 
not elevate them beyond a certain height* 
It rendered a polite attention to them essen- 
tial. But this attention was a homage to 
the weakness of females, and not to their 
intellect. It presupposed no capacity of mse* 
fulness in them ; for every thing in fact was 
to be done for them, and they were to do 
but little for themselves. 

The revival of learning in t^ie twelfth cen- 
tury was another cause of adding to the im- 
portance of women. As men became more 
learned, they began to respect the power of 
the human understanding. They began to 
be acquainted, by means of history, with 
the talents of women in former ages. They 
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began to give a better education to their 
families. These circumstances produced a 
more enlarged opinion of female genius. 
Hence learning became an instrument of 
giving new consequence to women. But 
it gave it to them on a principle different 
from that of chivalry ; for, whereas chivalry 
insisted upon a polite attention to them 
on account of the weakness of their consti- 
tutions, learning insisted upon it on account 
of the strength of their understanding, or 
because they were intellectual and reason- 
able beings. 

But that, which contributed most to make 
women important in society, was the intro- 
duction of the Christian religion. By the 
mild spirit, which it diffused, it produced a 
certain suavity of behaviour towards them. 
By the abolition of polygamy, it allowed of 
no division of a man's love among many 
women, but limited it to one. Thus it 
made one woman dearer than another, and 
of course every individual woman of conse- 
quence. By the abolition of polygamy, it 
added to their consequence, again, by raising 
them from the rank of slaves to that of the 
companions of men. This importance it 
u 2 increased, 
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increased, again, by the inculcation of spe- 
cific duties towards them ; and by the doc- 
trine, that as all, without exception, were 
equally accountable for their actions, and 
the Divine Being was no respecter of per- 
sons, so all, whether men or women, were 
of equal importance in his sight. 

But though Christianity has operated, as 
it always will where it is received in the 
heart, to the production of a tender atten- 
tion to women, and to the procuring of an 
honourable station for them in society, we 
have yet to lament that this operation has 
not been more general, considering our 
public profession of this religion, than we 
find it at the present day. Women are still 
weighed in a different scale from men* 
Their education is still limited, as if their un- 
derstandings, notwithstanding the honour- 
able testimony which history has borne con- 
cerning them, were incapable of high attain- 
ments. If homage be paid to their beauty, 
very little is paid to their opinions. Limits 
also are assigned to the sphere of their uti- 
lity. To engage in other pursuits than they 
do, would be thought strange. In short, 
the education they receive marks the inferior 
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situation, for which they are considered to 
be designed. Its tendency is mostly to out- 
ward show. Formed like dolls or play- 
things, which are given to children to cap- 
tivate by outside appearances, they are gene- 
rally rendered incapable of exhibiting great 
talents, or of occupying an important station 
in life. 

But it seems to have been reserved for 
the Quakers, as a religious body, to insist 
upon that full practical treatment and esti- 
mation of women, which ought to take place 
wherever Christianity is professed. They 
have accordingly, given to the females of 
their own Society their proper weight in the 
scale of created beings. Believing them to 
have adequate capacities, and to be .capable 
of great usefulness, they have admitted them 
to a share in the administration of almost all 
the offices, which belong to their religious 
discipline; so that, independently of their 
private, they have a public character, like 
the men. 

In the first volume I had occasion to ob- 
serve, when treating on the subject of the 
Discipline, that representatives were chosen 
by the men out of their own body to the 
1 different 
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different meetings, which were then named. 
Just so it is with the Quaker-women. Re- 
presentatives are appointed out of these by 
the other women on similar occasions. I 
stated also that at certain times the men as- 
sembled by themselves ; that they discussed 
the business that came before them; that 
they replied to those, who supported opposite 
opinions to their own ; and that the young 
men were present during these discussions/ 
So it is with the women. They sit in council 
by themselves. They argue and reply in 
like manner. The young females are also 
present. I stated also, that during these 
meetings of the men, one of them held the 
office of drawing up and recording the mi- 
nutes of the proceedings or resolutions that 
had taken place. The women also appoint one 
of their own body to the same office I stated, 
again, that in these meetings of the men 
some were chosen as a committee, to act in 
particular cases. So also are women chosen 
to act as a committee by their own meet- 
ings. I explained the nature of the office of 
overseer; and I observed that there were 
overseers among the men. There are also 
overseers among the women* I explained 
2 - the 
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the nature of the office of Elder j and I ob- 
served that there were Elders among the 
men. The women have their Elders like- 
wise. The men were said to preach, as in 
other societies. The women are permitted 
to preach also. In short, if the men consider 
themselves to be qualified for any office be- 
longing to their religious discipline, they 
believe their women to be equally capable 
of holding the same. No distinction is made 
as to the powers of usefulness between the 
men and the women of this Society. There 
are few offices held by men, but there is a 
corresponding one for those of the , other 
sex*. 

The execution of these and other public 
offices, by which the Quaker-women have 
an important station allotted them in society, 
cannot but have an important influence on 
their minds. It gives them, in fact, a new 
cast of character. It imparts to them, in the 
first place, a considerable knowledge of hu- 
man nature. It produces in them thought, 
and foresight, and judgment. It creates in 

* The principal exceptions are, that they are not cor- 
respondents, arbitrators, legislators, or on committees of 
appeal. 
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them a care and concern for the distressed. 
It elevates their ideas. It raises in them a 
sense of their own dignity and importance 
as human beings, which sets them above 
every thing that is little and trifling, and 
above all idle parade and show. Fond as 
they are of the animal-creation, you do not 
see them lavishing their caresses on lap-dogs, 
to the contempt of the poor and miserable 
of their own species. You never see them 
driving from shop to shop to make up a 
morning's amusement by examining and 
throwing out of order the various articles of 
tradesmen, giving them great trouble, and 
buying nothing in return. You never find 
them calling upon those, whom they know 
to be absent from their homes, thus making 
their mimic visits, and leaving their useless 
cards. Nothing, in short, so ridiculous or 
degrading is known among them. Their 
pursuits are rational, useful, and dignified : 
and they may be said in general to exhibit 
a model for the employment of time, worthy 
of the character they profess. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Quakers a happy people — subordinate causes of this 
happiness — namely , their comfortable situation — 
their attachment to domestic life — their almost 
constant employment- — this happiness not broken, 
like that of others, by an interruption of the rou- 
tine of 'constituted pleasures — or by anger and 
other passions — or by particular inquiries and 
notions about religion. 

If a person were to judge of the Quakers by 
the general gravity of their countenances, 
and were to take into consideration, at the 
same time, the circumstance that they never 
partook of the amusements of the world, in 
which he placed a part of his own pleasures, 
he would be induced to conclude that they 
had dull and gloomy minds, and that they 

could 
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could not be upon the whole a happy peo- 
ple. Such a conclusion, however, would be 
contrary to the fact. On my first acquaint- 
* ance with them, I was surprised, seeing the 
little variety of their pursuits, at the happi- 
ness, which they appeared to enjoy ; but as 
I came to a knowledge of the constitution 
and state of the Society, the solution of the 
problem became easy. 

It will not be difficult to develop the sub- 
ordinate causes of this happiness*. To show 
the first of these, I shall view the Society in 
the three classes of the rich, the middle, and 
the poor. Of the rich I may observe, that 
they are not so affluent in general as the rich 
of other bodies. Of the middle, that they 
are upon the whole in better circumstances 
than others of the same class in life. Of the 
poor, that they are not so poor as others in 
a similar condition. Now the rich in the 
Society have of course as many of the com- 

* Religion, which includes positive virtues and an 
absence from vices, joined to a peaceful conscience and 
a well-grounded hope of a better life, is the first and 
greatest cause of happiness, and may belong to all : but 
I confine myself in this chapter to such causes as may be 
called subordinate, and in which the Quakers are more 
particularly concerned. 

forts 
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forts of life in their power as they desife. 
The middle classes in it ha*e more of these 
than the middle classes of other denomina- 
tions. The poor in it have also more of 
these, in consequence of the handsome pro- 
vision, which is made for them, than others 
in a similar state of dependence. There is 
therefore, upon the whole, a greater distribu- 
tion of the comforts of life among all the 
ranks of this Society, than is to be found 
among any other community, in proportion 
to their numbers. But this superior state, in 
point of comfortable circumstances, ought to 
be undoubtedly a source of superior happi- 
ness ; for, where the comforts of life are 
wanting, it is in vain to suppose that men are 
happy, unless their minds are more than 
usually comforted by their religion. 

Another source of their happiness may be 
found in their domestic situation. The Qua- 
kers, as I observed before, in consequence 
of denying themselves the pleasures of the 
world, have been obliged to cherish those, 
which are found in domestic life. In the 
fashionable world* men and their wives sel- 
dom follow their pleasures together. They 

resemble 
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resemble the little wooden figures of the man 
and the woman, which, by moving back- 
wards and forwards in a small painted hduse, 
denote the changes of the weather. While one 
of these is within, the other is out of doors. 
But this is not the case with the Quakers. 
The husband and wife are not so easily sepa- 
rable. They visit generally together. They 
are remarked as affectionate. You never hear 
of intrigues among them. They are long in 
each other's society at a time, and they are 
more at home than almost any other people: 
for neither the same pleasures nor the same 
.occupations separate these as others. The 
husband is never seen at a play, nor at a 
tavern, nor at a dance. Neither the naval nor 
the military profession summons him abroad. 
He is seldom concerned in voyages as a ma- 
riner. Hence he inust of necessity be much 
at home. Add to this, that the Quakers 
have generally families, with the power of ; 
-providing for them. But these circum- 
stances render their homes agreeable to them, 
and increase their domestic delights. 

A third source of the happines of the mem- 
bers of this Society arises from the circum- 
stance 
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stance of their being almost constantly em- 
ployed. Few are so miserable as those, who 
have nothing to do, or who, unable to find 
employment, feel a dull vacuum in their time. 
And the converse of this proposition is equally 
true, that the time of those flies pleasantly 
away, who can employ it rationally. 'But 
there is rarely such a being, among the Qua- 
kers, as a lazy person gaping about for amuse- 
ment. Their trades or callings occupy the 
greater portion of their time. Their meetings 
of discipline, a& has been already shown, 
occupy their time again. The execution of 
the various offices, to which they maybe 
appointed, such as of overseers, or- elders, or 
committee-men, or arbitrators in disputes, 
occupies more. Few Quakers, but particu- 
larly the more respectable, have many vacant 
hours. And here it may not be improper 
to remark, that the discipline of the Society, 
organized as it is, is productive of a cheerful 
and friendly intercourse of the members, or 
of a sociable manner of spending their time, 
one with another. The monthly meetings 
usually bring two or three particular meet- 
ings together. The members of these, when 
they have dispatched their business, retire 

to 
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to the houses of their frienda, where they 
take their refreshment, and indulge in the 
pleasures of conversation. The quarterly 
meetings, again, bring the monthly meetings 
df the county into one. Here, again, when 
the business is over, they partake of a si- 
milar repast. Hence a renewal of conver* 
sation and of friendship. The yearly meet- 
ing, again, brings many from the quarterly 
together. And here individuals from all 
parts of the kingdom have an opportunity 
of seeing and conversing with one another. 
I may add, too, that many of those in the 
interim who travel, whether on business, 
or on pleasure, or on religious errands, en- 
large this friendly intercourse ; for few Qua- 
kers pass through the towns where members 
live, without calling upon these ; so that there 
are many sources within the customs and 
constitutions of the Society, that are produce 
tive of cheerful hours*. 

* It may be mentioned here, that the Quakers acknow- 
ledge their relations to a much further degree of consan- 
guinity than other people. This relationship, where it 
can be distinctly traced, is commemorated by the appel- 
lation of Cousin. This custom, therefore, is a cause of 
endearment when they meet, and of course of additional 
pleasure. 

But 
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fiut here it will probably be said, that these 
sources of happiness, which have been hi* 
therto described, are common to manyotfiere 
I grant that they ate to individuals, But 1 tW 
to communities at large. No Society h&§ 
probably so many of the coiiifbrts of life in? 
, i*fr power, number for number and rank fox* 
fenk, as that of the Quakers : none prb^ 
Bably so wholly domestic: none, Where thef 
nteihBeft of it have such frequent inter- 
course with each other, or. where they are so 
connected in the bonds of brotherly love ; 
and none, as far as I know men, who have 
such constant employment for their time. 

Having explained some of those, Which 
may be considered as positive sources of 
happiness to the Society, I shall now show 
what may be causes df unfiappiness to 
others, and that the Quakers seldom par- 
take of thesfe. Such an exposition, however* 
strange it may appear at the first sight, will 
be materially to the point : for though m ex- 
emption* from the causes of the uneasiness 
of others can never b6 admitted as a proof 
of the existence of positive enjoytrtent among 
the Quakers; yet, if the latter have solid 
atrorcefr of happiness of their own, and these 
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are not in any material degree diminished 
by the causes of the uneasiness of the for* 
mer, there will be left to them, because^there 
yill be no drawback, a certain portion of 
happiness with less alloy. And here it is 
obvious at the first sight, that the individuals 
belonging to this Society have not the same, 
opr so many, wants as others with respect to. 
their pleasures, and that they do not admit 
the same things to be component parts of 
them. Hence they have not the same causes 
of uneasiness from the chance of interruption. 
Hence also their happiness is more in their 
pwn power. What individual can annihilate 
the comforts, which arise from their own in- 
dustry, or their domestic enjoyments, or their 
friendly intercourse with each other, or their 
employments* which arise from their disci- 
pline and from their trade and callings ? But 
how easily are many of the reputed enjoy- 
ments of the world to be broken ! Some 
people place their happiness in a routine of 
constituted pleasures. In proportions these 
have been frequently resorted to, they will 
have got into the habit as the necessary en- 
joyments of life. Take away, then, from per- 
sons r in such habits the power of these their 

ordinary 
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ordinary gratifications, and you will make 
them languid, and even wretched. There 
will be a wide chasm, which they will not 
know how to fill up; — a dull vacuum o£ 
time, which will make their existence in- 
sipid ; — a disappointment, which will carry 
with it a tormenting sting. In some of the 
higher circles of life, accustomed to suck 
rounds of pleasure, who does not know 
that the Sunday is lamented as the most 
cruel interrupter of their enjoyments? — 
No shopping in the morning, — no theatre 
or rout in the evening, — nothing but dull 
heavy, church, stares them in the face. — But 
I will not draw the picture at full length. 
I shall only observe, that where persons 
adopt a routine of constituted pleasures, 
they are creating fictitious walks for them- 
selves, and making their own happiness sub- 
ject to interruption, and putting it into the 
power of others. The Quakers, however, 
by their total rejection of all the amusements 
included in the routine alluded to, know 
nothing of the drawbacks or disadvantages 
described. 

They are exempt, again, from several of 
the causes of uneasiness, which attach to 

x 2 the 
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the world at large. Some go to the gaming- 
table, and ruin themselves and their families* 
and destroys the peace of their minds j but 
$jbe Quakers are never found injuring their 
fortunes or their happiness by such disrepu* 
table means. 

Others disturb the harmony of their live* 
- bfr intemperate sallies of passion, , It has, 
been well observed, that, whatever may be 
the duration of a man's anger, so much time 
he loses of the enjoyment of life. The Qua-, 
kers, however, have but few miserable ma* 
meats on this account. A due subjugation 
of the passions has been generally instilled 
into them from early youth. Provocation* 
seldom produces in them any intemperate. 
\rarmth, or. tabes away in any material 
degree from the apparent composure of their 
minds* 

Others, again, by indulging their anger, 
axe often hurried into actions, of which the 
consequences vex and torment them, and of 
which they often bitterly repent* But the 
Quakers endeavour to avoid quarrelling, 
and therefore they often steer clear of the 
party- and family-feuds of others. They 
avoid also, as much as possible, the kw ; so 

that 
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that they have seldom any of the law-suits 
to harass and disturb them, which inter- 
rupt the tranquillity of others by the heavy 
expense and. by the lasting enmities they o<^ 
casion. 

They are exempt, again, from many of 
the other passions, which contribute to the 
unhappiness of the world at large. Sbnfe 
men have an almost boundless ambition; 
they are desirous of worldly honours, or 
of eminent stations, or of a public name, 
and pursue these objects in their passage 
through life with an avidity, which disturbs 
the repose of their minds. But the Qua- 
kers scarcely know any such feeling as that 
of ambition, and of course scarcely any of 
the torments that belong to it. They are kss 
captivated by the splendour of honours than 
any other people ; and they had rather live 
in the memory of a few valuable friends j 
than be handed down to posterity for those 
deeds, which generally constitute the basis 
of public character. 

- Others, again, who cannot obtain these 
honourable distinctions, envy those who 
possess them. They envy the very coronet 
upon the coach as it passes by. But Jhe 
2 ' Quaker 
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Quakers can have no such feelings as these. 
They pass in their pilgrimage through life 
regardless of such distinctions, or they esti- 
mate them but as the baubles of the day. 
It would be folly, therefore, to suppose that 
they would be envious of that, which they 
do not covet. 

* They are exempt, again, from some of the 
occasions of uneasiness, which arise to others 
from considerations on the subject of reli- 
gion. Some people, for example, pry into 
what are denominated Mysteries. The more 
they look into these, the less they understand 
them ; or rather, the more they are perplexed 
and confounded. Such an inquiry, too, 
while it bewilders the understanding, gene- 
rally affects the mind. But the Quakers 
avoid all such curious inquiries as these; and 
therefore they suffer no interruption of their 
enjoyment from this source. Others, again, 
by the adoption of gloomy creeds, give rise 
frequently to melancholy, and thus lay in 
for themselves a store of fuel for the torment 
of their own minds. But the Quakers 
espouse no doctrines which, while they con- 
duct themselves uprightly, can interrupt the 
tranquillity of their minds. It is possible 

there 
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there may be here and there an instance 
where their feelings may be unduly affected, 
in consequence of having carried the doc- 
trine of the influence of the Spirit, as it relates 
to their own condition, beyond its propisr 
bounds. But individuals, who may fall into 
errors of this nature, are, it is to be hoped, 
but few; because any melancholy, which 
may arise from these causes, must be the 
effect, not of genuine Quakerism^ but of a 
degenerate superstition. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Good which the Quakers have done as a Society, 
upon earth — by their general good example — 
% showing that persecution for religion is in* 
effectual — by showing the practicability of tbt 
• subjugation of the will of nian—tfie ity&enqe % of 

Christianity on character — the inefficacy qf capu i% 
tal punishments — the best object of punishment — 
the practicability of living either in a private or 
public capacity in harmony and peace — *the supe- 
riority of the policy of the Gospel over the polity 
of the world* 

n we consider man as distinguished 
from other animals by the rational and spi- 
ritual faculties which he possesses, we can- 
not but conceive it to be a reproach to his 
nature, if he does not distinguish himself 
from these : or, if he does not leave some 
trace behind him, that he has existed ra- 
tionally, and profitably both to himself and 
others ; but if this be expected of man, con- 
% sidered abstractedly as man, much more will 
it be expected of him, if he has had the ad- 
vantages 
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y«kt*ges of fcnowiog the doctrines olChris- 
jtianjfy f and the sublime example of the 
gre&t Author of that religion. And the 
fame observation, I apprehend, will hold 
true with respect to societies of men. Fot% 
if they ha*re done no good during their ex- 
igence, we cannot see how they can escape 
censure, or that it would not have been bet- 
ter that they had not existed at all. This 
consideration leads me to inquire what good * 
the Quakers have done since their institu- 
tion, as a Society, upon earth. 

It was said of its members in George 
Fox's time, after their character had been 
established, that, " if they did not stand, the 
nation would run iuto debauchery." By 
this, I apprehend, it was meant, that it was 
a desirable thing to have a people to look up 
to, .who, residing in the midst of a vicious 
community, professed to be followers of 
that which was right, and to resist the current 
of bad example in their own times j *or that 
such a people might be considered as a 
leaven, that might leaven the whole lump j 
but that, if this leaven were lost, the com- 
munity might lose one of its visible incite- 
ments to virtue. Now m this way the 

Quakers 
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Quakers have had a certain general useful- 
ness in the world. They have kept more, 
I apprehend, to first principles, than any 
other people. They have afforded a moral 
txample. This example ought to have been 
useful to others. To those, who were well 
inclined, it should have been as a torch to 
light up their virtue; and it should have 
been a perpetual monument for reproof to 
» others, who were entering upon a career of 
vice. 

The first particular good, after the general 
one now stated, which the members of this 
community have done, has been, that they 
have shown to those, who have been specta- 
, tors of their conduct, that all persecution for 
matters of religion, as it is highly criminal in 
^ the eyes of the supreme Being, so it is inade- 
quate to the end proposed. This proposition, 
indeed, seems to be tolerably well understood 
at the present day. At least, they, whose 
minds have been well informed, acknowledge 
it. The history of Martyrdom, by which we 
learn how religion soars above all suffering, 
how the torments inflicted on the body are 
unable to reach the mind, how the moral 
Governor of the world reigns triumphant 

upon 
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upon earth, how tyranny and oppression fall 
prostrate before virtue, losing their malig- 
nant aim, has been one, among other causes, 
of this knowledge. But as history is known 
only to few, and is not remembered by all, 
the Quakers are particularly useful, by hold- 
ing up the truth of the proposition to our 
daily sight; that is, by the example they con- 
tinue to afford of bearing their testimony in 
all cases, where the civil magistrate is con- 
cerned on the one hand, and their consciences 
on the other. ^ 
A second good, which the Quakers have 
done, is by showing, as a whole body, the 
power of Christianity in the subjugation of 
the will of men, and its influence on their 
character. 

They are living proofs, in the first in» 
stance, that human nature is not the stub- 
born thing, which many have imagined it to 
be ; that, however it may be depraved, it is 
still corrigible; and that this correction is 
universally practicable ; for there are as va- 
rious dispositions in this Society as in any 
other, in proportion to its numbers. They 
show that Christianity can alter the tem- 
per i that it can level enmities ; and that 

* there 
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there is no just occasion for any to despair. 
And they are living proofs in the second, as 
to what kind of character Christianity, where 
it is rightly received, will produce. They 
ftre living proofs, that it can produce so- 
briety, inoffensiveness, simplicity, charity, 
peace, and the domestic and other virtues. 
Now though every private Christian can 
show in himself an example of these effects, 
yet the Quakers show it, not by producing 
solitary instances, but as a Body ; the tem- 
per of the great mass of their members being 
apparently cast in the same mould, and their 
character, as a Society, being acknowledged 
to be that of a moral people. 

And here I cannot but stop for a moment, 
to pay a just tribute to the Quaker-system* 
; ^s one of the best modes of the Christian 
religion ; for, whether the doctrines which 
belong to it, or whether the discipline which 
it promotes, or whether both of them con- 
jointly, produce the effects which have been 
just related, certain it is that they are pro- 
duced*. But that system of religion is 

surely 

* Many of the Quakers in America, influenced by cus- 
tom, adopted the practice of holding slaves. But, on a 
p due 
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surely the most excellent, which produces, / 
first, the greatest, and, secondly, the most! 
universal effect upon those who profess it* 
For, what is the use of any particular creed* 
or where is the advantage of amy one creed 
above another, if it cannot give the grea* 
characteristic marks of a Christian, a subju- 
gated mind, and a moral character ? What sig-J 
nifies the creed of any particular description 
of Christian professors, if it has no influence 
on the heart ; or if we see professors among 
these giving way to their passions, or afford* 
ing an inconsistent example to the world ? 

The Quakers have given, again, in the re- 
forriis, which in the first volume I described 
them to havs introduced into legislation * 
beautiful and practical lesson of jurispru- 
dence to die governors of all nations. They % 
have shown? the inefficacy of capital punish- 
ments ; that the best object in the punish- 
due recurrence to their principles, they gave freedom to * 
these unconditionally ; thus doing another public good' 
in the world, and giving another example of the power 
of religion on the mind. Some of the former master* 
of slaves g*ve them, with their freedom, a pecuniary 
compensation for the labour they had performed, over 
and above the necessary expenses attending their manu- * 
mission. 

ment 
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ment of offenders is their reformation ; that 
this accords best with the genius and spirit 
of the Christian religion; and that while 
such a system, when followed, restores the 
abandoned to usefulness in society, it di- 
minishes the number of crimes*. 

They have shown, again, by their own 
example, that it is not so difficult for men 
to live peaceably together, as has been 
usually believed; and they have exhibited 
the means, by which they have effected 
jthis desirable end in life. And as they have 
proved that this is practicable in private* 
so they have proved, as has appeared in. this 
Volume, that it is practicable in public life ; 
or, which is the same thing, they have shown, 
that in the intercourse, which exists between 
nations, there is no necessity for wars. 

They have shown, and established, again, 
by the two latter instances, both of which re- 
late to civil government, a proposition, which 
seems scarcely to be believed if we judge, 
by the practice of statesmen, but the truth 
of which ought for ever to be insisted upon, 
that the policy of the Gospel is superior to 
the policy of the world. 

* See vol. i. sect iv. p. 203. 

This 
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This is a portion of the good, which the 
Quakers have done since their appearance 
as a Society in the world. What otlier good 
they have done it is not necessary to specify. 
And as to what they would yet do, if they 
were permitted to become universal legisl** 
tors, it may be a pleasing subject for con- 
templation ; but it does not fall within the 
limits of the present chapter. 

P 
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CHAPTER III. 



General opinion, that the Quakers are on ihede- 
• dine as a Society; — observations upon this -sub* 
ject — op'vnibn believed upon the whole to be iruti—z- 
causes of this supposed declension — Mixed menu 
riages — tithes — pursuit of trade as connected 
with the peculiar habits of the Society 9 and a re- 
sidence in the towns — education. 

I have often heard it suggested as matter 
for conversation, whether the Quakers were 
increasing or decreasing in their number; 
and the result has always been an opinion 
that they were a declining body. 
. When we consider the simplicity and 
even philosophy of the Quaker-religion, the 
preservation it affords from the follies and 
difficulties of life, and the happiness to 
which it ultimately leads, we shall wonder 
that the progress of the Society in point of 
number has not been greater than we find 
it. And when we consider, on the other 
hand, how difficult it is to be a Quaker, 
how much it is against the temper and dis- 
position 
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position of man to be singular, or to resist 
the tide of custom and -fashion, and to un- 
dergo an ordeal of suffering on these ac- 
counts, we shall wonder that it has not beep, 
long ago extinct. 

That many are disowned by the Society, 
in consequence of which its numbers are 
diminished, is true. That others come into 
it from other quarters, by which an increase 
is given to it independently of its own na- 
tural population, is true also. But whether 
the new members exceed the disowned, or 
the disowned the hqw, is the question to bp 
resolved. Now no people have had better 
opportunities of ascertaining this point than 
the Quakers themselves. By means of their 
monthly meetings they might with ease 
have instituted a census on a given day. 
They might have renewed such a census. 
They might hav? compared the returns in 
every case. But as no such census has ever 
been made, they themselves, though they 
have their ideas, cannot speak with parti- 
cular accuracy on this subject. 

The general opinion however is, and the 
Quakers, I apprehend, will not deny but 
lament it, that those, who go out of the 
Society, are so much mere numerous thap. 

vol. in. y those 
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those who come into it by convincement ; 
that its natural population does not counter- 
balance the diminution thus occasioned ; and 
therefore that there is* upon the whole, a 
decrease among them. 

Of the truth of this opinion some have 
adduced as a proof, that the quarterly meet- 
ings have been reduced to three-fourths of 
their original number. But this is not to 
be considered as a certain criterion of the 
fact. For it is by no means uncommon to 
find, if the members decrease in one county, 
that they increase in another. It has also 
been adducedj that many particular meet- 
ings have been broken up, or that meeting- 
houses in the country are standing deserted, 
or without members to worship in them. But 
neither can this be considered as any infal- 
lible proof of the point. For it frequently 
happens, that if they become less numerous 
in any particular village, they become more 
so in some of the towns of the same county. 
Thus no true judgment can be formed upon 
these principles. The Quaker-population in 
-this respect, on account of its movements* 
resembles the sea, which, while it loses oa 
; one part of its shores or boundaries, gain* 
upen another. 
> Ther^ 
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There are, however, considerations, which 
inay be more decisive of the fact* 

In the time df George Fox, the number of 
those converted to his principles was im- 
mense. This number^ if we consult all the 
facts that might be adduced on the occasion, 
continued to be large in after times. Now 
it must be observed, that the Quakers are a 
sober and temperate people ; that they gene- 
rally marry at a proper age, and that they 
have large families. It is therefore impos- 
sible, if the descendants of the early mem- 
bers had continued in the Society, that their 
number should not have been much larger 
thin we find it at the present day ; and, if so, 
there must have been a secession, or an ex- 
pulsion, amounting, notwithstanding all in- 
flux by conversion or population, to a de- 
crease. 

It is obvious, again, that the Quakers, in 
consequence of their industry and their fru- 
gal habits, must almost unavoidably grow 
rich. Now if the descendants of the early 
Quakers had remained in the Society, we 
should hav$ seen more overgrown fortunes 
ipL it .than among others, in proportion to 
their numbers. But this is contrary to the 
fact. The very richest, as the world now 
X 2 goes* 
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goes, would not be considered to be parti- 
cularly rich ; and it is a truth, that those, 
who are affluent among them, have generally 
been the founders, by means of their indus- 
try and integrity, of their own fortunfe9. 

It is, again, a matter of observation among 
the Quakers, now grown into a truth, that 
if men grow rich in the Society their grand- 
children generally leave it. But surely this 
amounts to a confession, that in a particular 
part of the Society there are the seeds of a 
regular and Successive decrease. 

That the Quakers, then, upon the whole are 
a declining body, there can be no doubt *. 
While I state it, I l&nent it. I lament that 
there should be any diminution ef nutnber 
among those, who have done so much good 
in the world, and who have so justly ob- 
tained the reputation of a moral people. 
This consideration will lead me to inquire 
into the causes of this decline. It will impel 

* Against this decrease we cannot set off any great 
increase by admission into membership. The dress, die 
language, the fear of being singular, the discipline with 
its various restraints, the unwillingness of men to suf- 
fer where suffering can be avoided — the§e and other cir- 
cumstances are gTeat impediments in the way of an en- 
trance into this Society ; and to this I may add, that ap- 
plications for admission into it are not always complied 
with. 

me 
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me also to inquire into the means of remedy. 
Haw far I may be successful in the latter at- 
tempt, I am unable to say. But it will always 
be a pleasing consideration to me, to have tried 
to prevent the decrease of a virtuous people. 

With respect, then, to the causes of this 
decline, to which I shall confine myself in 
this chapter, they will be found in the causes 
of Disownment. Now of these some may 
be called original and immediate, and others 
original and remote. 

Of original and immediate, the first is what 
the Quakers call Mixed Marriage, It has 
been before stated, that those, who marry out 
of the Society, are disowned^and the reasons 
for Such disownments have been given. 

A second will be found in Tithes, They, 
who pay these, are ultimately disowned. 
They are disowned as well for the payment 
of lay-tithes as of those, which are ecclesias- 
tical. 

Of the original and remote, a very pro- 
lific cause is the pursuit of Trade, connected 
as it is with the peculiar habits of the So- 
ciety, and a residence within the towns. 

To show this, I must observe, first, that 
the poor, comparatively speaking, are seldom 
disowned, for they know that they shall 

never 
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never be so well provided for in any other 
Society*, I must observe, again, that the 
members of the middle classes are also, com-* 
paratively speaking, but seldom disowned. 
These must live by trade ; but if so, they 
ca»not be better off than as Quakers. The 
direct conclusion then from these observa- 
tions will be, that the greater number of 
those, who are disowned, will be found 
among the rich, or among such as are grow- 
ing rich. Hence it appears that, as far as 
this original and remote cause is concerned, 
my inquiry must be, hpw it happens that 
members of this particular class should be 
excluded from membership more than thos§ 
of ^ny other. 

In answer to this inquiry, I must say, as 
I have observed before, that Quakers in trade, 
haying as good abilities and as much dili- 
gence and integrity as others, will succeed as 
well as others in it ; but that, having fewer- 
sources of outgoings, their savings will be 
generally greater. Hence they will have be- 
fore their eyes the sight of a greater accu- 
mulation of wealth. But in proportion as 

* I by no means intend to say that the poor do no\ 
remain in the Society from an attachment to its princU 
pies, but that the other may be a political motive also* 
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such accumulation of substance is beheld; 
the love of it increases. Now while this 
love increases, or while their hearts are un- 
duly fixed on the Mammon of the world,, 
they allow many little inconsistencies in their 
children to escape their reproof. But besides 
this, as religion and the love of the Mammon 
of the world are at variance, they have a 
less Spiritual discernment than before. Hence 
they do not see the same irregularities in the 
same light. From this omission, then, to 
check these irregularities on the one hand, 
and from this decay of their Spiritual vi- 
sion 6n the other, their children have greater 
liberties- allowed them thaft others in the 
same Society. But as these experience this 
indulgence* or as these admit the customs 
and fashions of. the world, they grow more 
fond of them. Now, as they live in towns, 
the spark that is excited is soon fanned into 
a flame. Fashion and fashionable tilings, 
which they cannot but see daily before their 
dyes, begin to get the dominion. When 
they are visited by wholesome advisers, 
they dislike the interference, They know 
they shall be rich. They begin to think the 
discipline of the Society a cruel restraint. 
They begin to dislike the Society itself ; and, 

committing 
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cbmmitting irregularities, they are some- 
times in consequence disowned. But if 
they should escape disownment themselves, 
they entail it generally upon their children. 
These are brought up in a still looser man- 
ner than themselves. The same process 
goes on with these as with their parents, 
but in a still higher degree, till a conduct 
utterly inconsistent with the principles of 
the Society occasions them to be separated 
from it. Thus, in the same manner as war, 
According to the old saying, begets poverty, 
and poverty peace ; so the pursuit of trade, 
*tvith the peculiar habits of the Society^ leads 
to riches, rich«fc to fashion and licentious- 
ness, and fashion and licentiousness to dis- 
ownment : so that many individuals educate 
their children as if there were to be no Qua>- 
kers in the second generation from them- 
selves. And thus, though, strictly speaking, 
irregularities are the immediate occasion of 
these disownments, they are ultimately, to 
be attributed to the original and remote 
cause, as now described*. 

* I hope I shall not be understood as involving the 
rich in a promiscuous censure. 1 know as amiable ex- 
amples among these, and among their children, as among 
"others of the Society. But we must naturally expect 
more deviations among the rWti; number fot number, 
than among others. Thar 
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That this is by no means an unreasonable 
account, I shall show, in some measure, by 
an appeal to facts. The American Quakers 
sprang from the English. The English, 
though drained in consequence, were still 
considerable, when compared with the for- 
mer. But it is remarkable, that the Ame- 
rican exceed the English by at least five 
times their number at jhe present day. Now 
it must undoubtedly be confessed, that the 
American have advantages, as far as thb 
fact is concerned, which the English have* 
not. They have no tithes as a cause of disr 
owniftent. Their families also, I believe, 
increase more rapidly. Md&y persons also, 
as will be the case in a country that is not 
fully settled, liye in the neighbourhood of 
the Quakers, but at a distance from those 
of other denominations ; and therefore, wish- 
ing to worship somewhere, seek membership 
with them. Besides, the Quakers in Ame- 
• rica are so numerous, as to bear a larger 
proportion to the general population. This 
circumstance renders them more respectable, 
and their children less disposed to leave a 
Society so generally esteemed. But I appre- 
hend that a great cause of the disparity of the 
numbers of the two lies in another circum- 
stance, 
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stance, namely, in the difference of their si-r 
(nation; that whereas the great Quaker-po- 
pulation in England is in the towns with 
but a remnant in the country, the great 
Quaker-population in America is in the 
country with but a remnant in the towns*. 
And that the Americans themselves believe 
that the place of the residency of their mem* 
bers is connected, in some measure, with 
the increase and decrease of their Society, it 
is fair to presume from this circumstance; 
that, in several of the quarterly meetings in 
America, advice has been given to parents 
to bring up their children ia the cdtmtry, 
and as little as possible in the towns. 

Another of the original and remote causes 
is Education. This, as it becomes promotive 
of the diminution-of the Society, is of two 
kinds. The first may be called Alien. The 
second is such as is afforded in the Society 
itself. 

Some parents, growing rich and wishing 
to give their children a better education than 
they can get in their own schools, send them 

* The number of the Quakers is undoubtedly great in 
one or two of the cities in America, but the whole town- 
population is not great when compared with the whole 
country-population there. 

3 tq 
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to others to be instructed. Now the result 
has not been desirable, where it has been de- 
signed that such children should be conti- 
nued members. For, how is a poor solitary 
Quaker-boy to retain the peculiarities be-* 
longing to his religious profession in the 
face of the whole school ? Will not his opi- 
nions and manners be drowned as it were in 
the torrent of the opinions and manners of - 
the rest ? How can he get out of this whirl- 
pool pure? How on his return will he har- 
monize with his own Society ? Will not 
either he or his descendants leave it ? Such 
an education may make him, undoubtedly, 
both a good and an enlightaned man, — and 
so far one of the most desirable objects in 
life will have been accomplished,*— but it 
certainly has a tendency Jp weaken the pecu- 
liar institution of Quakerism; 

The education, which is afforded in the 
Society itself, is divisible again into two 
kinds ; into that which is moral or religious, 
and into that which is literary or philosq- 
phical, 

It must undoubtedly be confessed, in 
looking into that which is moral or relU 
gious ? that sufficient care is not always taken 

with 
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with regard to youth. We sometimes see 
fathers and sons, and mothers and daugh- 
ters, so different in their appearance and de- 
portment, that we should scarcely have ima- 
gined them to be of the same family. I am 
not now speaking of those parents, who may 
lire in the towns, and who may be more than 
ordinarily devoted to the Mammon of the 
, world, but of some who, living both in town 
and country, give an example of a liberal 
and amiable spirit, and of a blameless con- 
duct to the world. That the former should 
neglect and lose sight of their offspring, when 
their moral vision is clouded by an tradue 
eagerness after money, is not to be won- 
dered at ; but that the latter should do it, is 
surprising. It is certainly true that some of 
these are too indulgent in, their families, 
contrary to the plan and manner of their 
own education, or that they do not endea- 
vour to nip in the bud all rising incon- 
sistencies. The consequence is, that their 
children get beyond control in time ; when 
they lament in vain their departure from 
the simplicity of the Society. Hence the 
real cause of their disownment, which occa- 
sionally follows, is not in the children run- 
ning 
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ning out of bounds, but in the parents run- 
ning out of bounds in the manners of their 
children. And here I may add, that some 
parents, dwelling too much on the disuse of 
forms in religion, because such disuse is 
inculcated by their own doctrines, run into 
the opposite extreme, and bring up their 
children in too much ignorance of the ge- 
neral plan of Christianity, as it is laid down 
in the letter of the Scriptures. 

With respect to education, as far as it is 
literary or philosophical, it is frequently suf- 
ficient for those, upon whom it is bestowed. 
But it does not appear to me to be carried to 
its proper extent in the case of the children 
of the rich, when I consider how friendly 
it might be m$de towards the promotion of x 
virtue. Some, we knojr, growing wealthy, 
have had children when th$y were poorer, 
and, when in this poorer state, they have 
given them an education which was suitable 
to it, not calculating upon their future rise 
in life. But their children, having had such 
a limited education, have not had that, 
which has been proper for their subsequent 
station. Others, again, who have been born 
in better circumstances, have, on account of 
2 an 
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an undue depreciation of human knowledge, 
educated their children as improperly for 
their station as the former. The children* 
then, in both these cases, have not had an 
education sufficient, with the prospect of 
riches before them, to keep theni out of the 
way of harm. They hare not had, in addi- 
tion to any religious instruction, that taste 
given them for sublime pursuits, which 
should make them despise those which were 
frivolous. Thus many of the corruptive 
opinions, fashions, and amusements of the 
world have charmed them. Giving way to 
these, they have been overcome ; when over- 
come, they have run into excesses ; and for 
these excesses they have been disowned. But, 
with a better education, they would pro- 
bably have thought all such corruptive opi- 
nions, fashions, and amusements as below 
their notice, and unworthy of their counte- 
nance and support. 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER IV. 



x Supposed remedies for the diminution of some! of 
these causes — Regulations in the case of milted 
marriages — Measures to be adopted in the pursuit 
of trade — Education, as it is moral or religious^ 
to be more strictly enforced in some families— 
as it is literary or philosophical to be carried to 
a greater extent among the children of the rich 
— Object of this latter education} — nature of it y 
as consisting both of knowledge and prohibitions 
— how it would operate against the fascinating 
4 allurements of the world, or to the end proposed. 

I purpose now to suggest, as briefly as 
I can, such remarks as r if adopted, might 
possibly operate as remedies to some of the 
evils, which have been described. In doing 
this, I am aware of the difficulties that await 
me. I am sensible that I ought not to be 
too sanguine as to the result of all my ob- 
servations upon this subject, and yet I cannot 
but think that I may be successful in some 
of tfiem. Arduous, however, as the task, and 
dubious as my success may be, I am En- 
couraged, 
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couraged, on the prospect of being at least 
partially useful, to undertake it. 

On the first of the original and immediate 
causes, which have been mentioned, I mean 
mixed marriages, I shall have but little to 
say. I do not see how it is possible, while 
the Society means to keep up a due subor- 
dination among its members, not to disown 
such as may marry out of it. In mixed 
families, such as these marriages produce, 
it is in vain to expect that the discipline can 
be carried on, as has been shown in the 
second volume. And without this disci- 
pline the Society could hardly keep up, in 
the extensive manner it does, the character 
of a moral people. I think, however, that 
some good might be done by regulations to 
.be universally observed. Thus they, who 
are deputed to inform the disowned of their 
exclusion from membership, should be of the 
most amiable temper and conciliatory man- 
ners. Every unqualified person should be 
excluded from these missions. Permission 
should be solicited for both the married 
persons to be present on such occasions. It 
is difficult to estimate the good effect, winch 
the deputed, if of sweet and tender dispo- 
sitions, 
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sitions, or the bad effects, which the deputed, 
if of cold and austere manners, might have 
upon those they visited, or what bias it 
might give the one in particular, who had 
never been in membership, for or against 
the Society. Permission also might be soli- 
cited, even when the mission was over, for 
future friendly opportunities or visits, which 
would show in the Society itself a tender 
regard and solicitude for the welfare of its 
former members. It is not at all improba- 
ble, from the impression, which such appa- 
rent regard and solicitude might occasion, 
that the children of the visited, though not 
members, might be brought up in the rules 
of membership. And, finally, it appears to 
me to be desirable that the disowned, if 
they should give proof, by their own lives 
and the education of their children, of their 
attachment to the principles of the Society, 
and should solicit restoration to member- 
ship, should be admitted into it again, with- 
out exacting from them painful or improper 
acknowledgments, or wholly as new and 
convinced members. 

With respect to, the;secqnd< of the imme- 
diate and ori^i^l causes jwhich is to be found, 

vol. iii» % in 
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in tithes, I may observe, that it is, as far as I 
can collect, hut a small and an inferior one j 
few being disowned on this account, and still 
fewer now than formerly. It would be de-* 
titrable, however, few as these instances may 
be, to prevent them. But I fear that no 
remedy can be pointed out, in which the 
Quakers would acquiesce, except it could be 
shown that a distinction might be made be- 
tween the payment of ecclesiastical and lay 
tithes, which would not interfere with the 
Great Tenets of the Society on this subject. 
: A third cause of disownment, but this 
belongs to the original and remote, was 
shown to be the pursuit of trade, connected 
as it is with the peculiar habits of the So~ 
eiety, and a* residence in the towns. I may 
propose as remedies for this : First, that pa- 
rents should be careful to exhibit a good ex- 
ample to their children. Secondly, as I have 
before observed, that they should prescribe 
to themselves moderation in the acquisition 
of wealth, either by relinquishing trade at a 
given time, or by dealing out the profits of 
k more liberally than common in the way 
of benevolence, so that their children, in 
each case, may never have the misfortune of 
3 • \ the 
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the prospect of a large moneyed independ- 
ence before their eyes. Or, lastly, thdt they 
Should give them a better education than 
they do at present ; on which subject, ac- 
fcording to the prescribed order of things, I 
am now to speak. 

A fourth cause, then, but this belongs also 
to the original and remote j was shown, td 
exist in education. And education, as i€ 
toas promotive of the diminution of the So* 
ciety, was of two kinds. 

With respect to that part of it which is 
alien, the remedy is easy. There has been: 
great difficulty in procuring proper school-* 
toaster s, I mean such as have beeil members* 
Two reasons may be given for this. The 
first is, that, the Society having been back- 
ward in affording due encouragement to 
learning, few of any great literary acquisi- 
tions have been brought up in it. The 
second is, that persona have found that 
they could make much less of their time in 
such a line of empfoyment than in the way 
of trade. But surely the Quakers > as a 
body in comfortable and independent cir- 
cumstances, might easily remedy the evil. 
Does not a man, who devotes his time to 

z 2 the 
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the instruction of youth, deserve to be made 
as comfortable as the man, who sells silver 
utensils, or bracelets, or ear-rings or other, 
articles of trade ? Is there any comparison 
between the moral usefalnq» of these? Is 
there any profession more useful than that 
which forms the youthful mind? or, rather, 
-Is it not the 'most important profession in 
the state*? 

With respect to the education, which is 
acquired in the Society itself, the remedy is 
not difficult. This education was shown to 
be of two kinds. 

On that part of it, which is moral or re- 
ligious, I may observe, that the remedy is 
in the parents themselves. The first thing 
to be recommended is an universal vigilance 
over the disposition and manners of children, 
so that no censurable appearance, whether 
in temper or in conduct, may be allowed to 
pass without suitable notice or reproof j or 

* It is but justice to the Quakers to observe, that 
they are taking more pains than formerly in the promo- 
tion of this object, I am told that there are more pri- 
vate seminaries, now kept by Quakers for the education 
of the youth of their wn Society, than even before the 
institution of Aekwortb School. 

that 
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that the bud, which promises to be corrup- 
tive of morals, should no sooner make its 
appearance than it should be cut off In 
cases of so much importance, as where the 
happiness botk of parents and children is 
concerned, the forfner should be peculiarly 
circumspect. They should not talk about 
things, but insist upon them, on all proper 
occasions. They should not point out, but 
redress. They should not lop off the 
branches, but lay the axe to the root. And 
surely youth is the best season for such 
wholesome interference. It is, in the first 
place, the season in which a remedy is 
practicable ; for we are assured, if " we train 
up a child in the way he should go, that 
when he is old he will not depart from it." 
It is, secondly, the season in which it is 
most practicable ; for, can we hope to v bend 
the tree so easily to our form, as the sapling 
from whence it came ^ And, thirdly it i* 
the season in which only it is practicable j 
for, will not a small irregularity grow, if un- 
controlled to a greater ? Will not one irre- 
gularity, also, if not properly checked, give 
birth to others ? And may not these be so 
incorporated into the inner man, in a course 

of 
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of time, that it tinay be as difficult for pa* 
rents to eradicate them, as for the Ethiopian 
to change his colour, or,the leopard his spots I 
But surely the Quakers ought to know the 
impropriety of undue indulgences in thei* 
families, as well as any other people. Is not 
the early subjugation of the will a doctrine 
more particularly adopted by them as a So- 
ciety ? Without such a subjugation, do they 
not conceive the mind to be in an unfit state 
to receive the admonitions of the pure Prin-. 
ciple, and of course to make a true proficiency 
in religion ? Do they not consider themselves 
also as a highly professing people, and da 
they not know that the world expects more 
from them than from others ? But how can 
their children ever perpetuate this extraordi* 
nary character after them, or «how that theitf 
parents possessed it, unless they are brought 
up in a peculiarly guarded manner ? In ad- 
dition to these observations, it may be re-% 
commended that parents should be careful 
to give their children what may be called a 
literal instruction in Christianity, in contra- 
distinction to pure Theism, or to those doc- 
trines, which they conceive may come from 
the teachings of the Holy Spirit, so that they 

may 
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may have a more intimate knowledge of aH 
their principles, as a Christian body. 

With respect to that part of education* 
•which may consist of knowledge as it is 
literary or philosophical, I conceive it might 
be attended with advantage to carry it to * 
greater extent than has hitherto been prac- 
tised in the Society, but particularly the 
latter. Nothing is so delightful to youth as 
experimental philosophy, by which they see 
the causes of things unfolded to their vievjfc 
No science takes their attention more, or in* 
clines them, in the further pursuit of it, to 
be satisfied with home. And yet I doubt 
whether this branch of learning be not al- 
most wholly neglected in the Quaker-school* 
The education, which is received in the Sob- 
riety, as it consists of the two kinds of 
knowledge described, is not, in my appre* 
liension, carried far enough, so as to suit 
the peculiar situation of the children of the 
rich. These are they, who are most in 
danger. These are they, who, having the 
prospect of wealth before them, have the 
prospect of being able to procure destructive 
pleasures. These are they, who, having the 
prospect of independence, do not fear the 

opinion 
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opinion of the world, or the loss of reputa- 
tion in it, like those, who have their liveli- 
hood to obtain by their own industry. Norn: 
it should be the particular object of the edna- 
cation of these, as indeed k should of all 
rich persons, so to instruct them, that, whife 
they are obliged to live in the world, they 
may be enabled to live out of it, or deny it; 
so that, when seated amidst its corruptnne 
opinions, amusements, and fashions, they 
should estimate them as below their notice, 
and as utterly unworthy of their counte- 
nance and support. 

I should be sorry if, in holding up this 
species of education to a further encourage- 
ment, as a preservative of the morals of the 
children of rich parents amidst the various 
temptations of life, I were to be thought to 
endeavour to take away in any degree the 
necessity of the influence of the Holy Spi- 
rit on the mind of man, or to deny that 
this spirit ought not to be resorted to as the 
first and best guide, both by rich and poor, 
during their pilgrimage upon earth. For, 
who can teach us best to deny the world ? 
Who can teach us best to estimate its pur- 
suits ? Who can instruct us best to resist its 
% temptations ? 
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temptations ? To the Divine Being, then, we 
are first to look up, as to him who cm be 
the best author of all otit g~od, and the 
surest averter of all our evils ; who cn ap^ 
ply the best rqmedj to the imperfects at 
our nature ; and who, whi^e Le Leaci 33 a 
safety, can lead us into the wit g£ --^ 
But when we consider Low rrxrr are Re- 
tentive, on account of the cs&eu zr*z Trea- 
sures, and fashion*, and prepa^kss. 23d 
customs of the world, to tie «cna. ztaoaa 
of his grace, I cannot heSp caodado^r 
we may be allowed to hare wu^mnr'i aad 
subordinate helps to our lirju e. Ai the 
discipline of the Society may produce and 
preserve a certain purity of fife, » may a 
literary and philosophical education operate 
to the same end* Such an education ss in 
its general tendency a friend to the pro- 
motion of virtue, and to the discourage- 
ment of vice. It sets us often unquestion- 
ably above many of the corruptive opi- 
nions and customs in the midst of which 
we live. It leads us also frequently to the 
contemplation of the Divine Being in all the 
variety of his works. It gives us amuhl* 
awful, and sublime conceptions of him* As 
«j far 
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far therefore as it is capable of doing this, 
it is a useful though it be only a subordi- 
nate source of our purity, and we may 
therefore adopt it innocently. But we are 
never to forget, at the same tame, that though 
it may help us occasionally to resist corrupt 
temptatioris, and to encourage desirable pro- 
pensities, yet it cannot do every thing fbit 
siis that is necessary,, and that we are nfever 
to overlook, on this account, the necessity 
of the influence of the Holy Spirit* 

To show in what the education, which* 
under these limitations, I am going to pro- 
pose, may consist, I shall revive the contro* 
versy between the philosophical moralists 
and the Quakers, as described in the eighth 
chapter of the first volume- The philoso- 
phical moralists contended, That knowledge 
was to be preferred, as being more to be re* 
lied upon than prohibitions 5 that prohibi- 
tions were often causes of .greater evil than 
they were intended to prevent ; that they 
themselves were friends to. occasional indul* 
gences j that they saw nothing necessarily 
or inherently mischievous in the amusements 
of the world j that it was not wise to anti- 
cipate danger, by looking to distant pro- 

. specu 
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spects where the things were innocent in 
themselves ; that ignorance of vice was no 
jguardian of morals ; that causes and not 
sub-causes were to be contended against ; 
and that there jpras no certain security but 
in knowledge an4 a love of virtue. To thi* 
the Quakers replied, That prohibitions were 
sanctioned by divine authority ; that, as far 
fis they related to die corrupt amusement* 
of the world, they were implied in the spw 
rit of .Christianity 5 that the knowledge^ 
which should be promotive of virtue, could 
not be inculcated without them j that know* 
ledge, again, if it were to be acquired by the 
permission of occasional indigences, or by 
being allowed to pass through scenes which; 
might be dangerous to virtue, would bflt 
mbre ruinous than ignorance by a prohibit 
tion of vice ; that ignorance pf vice was an 
essential in Christian morals ; and that pro* 
hibitions therefore were indispensably ne* 
cessary, and better to be relied upon than 
any corrupt knowledge, which might arise 
from an acquaintance with the customs of 
the world. 

This then was the state of the contro- 
versy as described in the first volume. And 
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in this state it was left. But to explain the 
education I have in view, I shall now bring 
it to a conclusion. 

I must observe, then, that the philosophic 
cal moralists had the advantage of the Qua- 
kers in this controversy, inasmuch as they 
supposed that knowledge was a better safe- 
guard to morals, than a mere ignorance of 
vice ; but they failed in this, that they per- 
mitted this knowledge to be acquired by 
passing through scenes, which might not be 
friendly to virtue. Now this latter permis- 
sion is inadmissible in a Christian educa- 
tion j for no Christian youth ought, if it can 
be avoided, to be permitted to see, or to hear, 
that which ought not to be uttered or ex- 
hibited by a Christian. The Quakers, on the 
other hand, had the advantage of the philoso- 
phical moralists, inasmuch as they considered 
ignorance to be better than corrupted know- 
ledge:* but they failed in this, that they 
seemed to rely upon ignorance of vice, as a 
safeguard against it, without a proper propor- 
tion of knowledge. The education, then, to 
which I allude, ought to embrace the most 
valuable positions of both. It- should consist 
of knowledge, and it should consist of wise 

prohibitions 
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prohibitions also. Knowledge and prohibi- 
tions are inseparable. While the mind is 
gaiijing knowledge, it should be kept in- 
nocent ; and while it is kept innocent, it 
should be gaining knowledge. Youth should 
have that , kind of , knowledge instilled into 
thQm, by which they should discern the 
value of the prohibitions r which are enjoined 
them. They should have such and so much 
knowledge, that, if they were accidentally 
placed in the way of the things prohibited, 
they should be able to look them in the face, 
and pass through them without injury; 
This is that education, which, without su- 
perseding the necessity of the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, has a tendency to enable 
persons, while they live in the world, to live, 
out of it, or to deny it. 

But lest I should not be clearly under- 
stood upon this subject, I will exemplify 
how such an education would act #r ope- 
rate to the end proposed. 

And, first of all, knowledge may be ac- 
quired by reading. Now there are two kinds 
of reading ; the one useful, the other dan- 
gerous. By the premises, I am to adopt the 
first, and to prohibit the last. If then I ac- 
custom 
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custom my child to the best and purest mo* 
dels of antient and modern literature, I give 
him a certain taste for composition. If I 
accustom him to the purest and most atnia-i 
ble sentiments, as contained in these, I giv^ 
him a love of virtue* If I heighten these 
Sentiments by beautiful selections froqtt the 
tnore pure and amiable sentiments of Ghris^ 
tianity, I increase that love* If I give him 
in my own conduct an example, he sees me 
practise that which I recommend. I givg 
him then a taste for the purest heading and 
the choicest composition, and I offer to his 
notice* at the same time, a certain System of 
morality, which he cannot but gradually 
gdopt as his own. 

? Now I would ask, what influence could 
a novel have upon a mind formed in thia 
toanner, if thrown accidentally in his way ? 
If its composition were but moderate, as ii 
the cage with most of them, it would ntit 
Suit the taste of my child. If its senfti-* 
ments were impure* it would disgust him* 
These would be so contrary to the taste 
and to the feelings he had acquired* that 
the poison in such a book, like a ball 
fired at a globular surface, would slide off 

without 
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without detriment to the morals of my* 
child. 

Knowledge, &gairi, may be acquired in the 
course of amusements, $nd of such as may 
be resorted to within doors. Now of these 
again there are two kinds, the innocent and 
the corruptive. By the premises, I ani to 
be concerned with the first only. If then? 
I accustom my child to mathematical and 
philosophical pursuits ; if I excite him to 
experiments in these ; if I assist him in mea- 
suring the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
and in discovering the wisdom and powef 
of Omnipotence as displayed in these j if I 
occasion him fo be interested in the con- 
templation of such objects, what have I 
done for my child I Have I not called out 
his intellectual faculties ? Have I not laid in 
him the foundation of a serious and a 
thoughtful mind ? Have I not accustomed 
him to solid things, in opposition to those 
that arie light j and to sublime things, in op- 
position to those that are frivolous ? Have I 
not inculcated in him a love for science ?— ' 
But take my child, after he has been accuse 
tomed to such thoughts and such subjects, 

to 
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to the theatre ; let the pantomime display it* 
various attracting scenes to his view ; and 
will he not think his entertainment low and 
superficial, in comparison of that which he 
left at home ? 

Knowledge, again, may be acquired by 
amusements, which are out of doors. These, 
again, may be innocent or exceptionable. As 
before, I have nothing to do but with the 
former. If, then, I accustom my child to 
range the fields, as an employment promo- 
tive of his health, arid connect this healthy 
exercise with the entertainment of botanical 
pursuits, — do I not, in examining with him 
the shape, the colour, and the mechanism 
of plants and flowers, confirm in him his 
former love of the works of Nature ? Do I 
not confirm his former notion of the wis- 
dom and power of Omnipotence ? Do I not 
teach him, by these and the other pursuits, 
which -Jiave been mentioned, that all re-* 
creations should be innocent, and that time 
should be wisely employed I But hark ! an- 
other amusement, and one of those which 
are followed out of doors, is at hand. The 
hounds are in view, and fast approaching. 

My 
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My son is accidentally solicited bo join thenu 
He would ask my permission, but I am at* 
sent. At length he goes. He follows them 
in wild tumult and uproar for an hour. He 
sees some galloping over hedges and ditches 
like madmen, and hazarding their persons 
in a presumptuous manner. He sees others 
ride over the cultivated fields of their neigh* 
hours, and injure the rising, corn. -He finds 
that all this noise and tumult, all this dan-r/ 
ger and injury, are occasioned by the pur- 
suit of a little hare, whose pain is in pro- 
portion to the joy of those who follow it. 
Now can this diversion, educated as my 
child has been, fascinate him ? Will he not 
question its innocence? And will he not 
question ks consistency as a natural pursuit, 
or as an employment for his time ? 

It is thus, then, that knowledge will be 
found to operate as an artificial and innocent 
preservative against the destructive pleasures 
of the world. But prohibitions without 
knowledge will be but of little avail, where 
there is a prospect of riches, and the power 
of gratifying any improper appetites as they 
may arise. But by knowledge we shall be 

vol. in. 2 a able 
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able to discover the beauty of^ things, so 
that their opposites, or the things prohibited, 
will cease to charm us. By knowledge we 
shall be able to discern the ugliness of the 
things prohibited, so that we shall be ena- 
bled to loathe them, if they should come 
into our way* And thus an education con- 
ducted upon the principles of knowledge 
may operate to the end proposdd. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Education continued, as consisting of knowledge 
and prohibitions — Good ivhich the Quakers have 
done by prohibitions without any considerable • 
knowledge — greater good ivhich they iVould do 
with it — -Knowledge, then, a great desideratum in 
their education-^favoumble state of the Society 
for the communication of it with purity \ or witft- 
out detriment to morals— ~in what this knowledge • 
should consist — general advantages of it- -^pecu- 
liar advantages which it would bring to the So- 
ciety. 

When we consider that men have all the 
same moral nature, we wonder, at the first 
sight, at the great difference of conduct, 
which they exhibit on earth. But when we 
consider the power of education upon the 
mind, We seem to lose our surprise. If 
men in all countries were educated alike, we 
should find a greater resemblance in their 
character. It is, in short, education, which 
makes the man ; and as education appears to 
me to be of so much importance in life, I 
a A 2 shall 
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shall make it the subject of this and the 
succeeding chapter. 

All education should have two objects in 
view ; the opening of the understanding, 
and the improvement of the heart. Of the 
two, the latter is most important. There 
canpot be a question, whether the pertfon of 
the most desirable character be the virtuous 
or the learned man. Without virtue, know- 
ledge loses half its value. Wisdom without 
virtue may be said to be merely political ; 
and such wisdom, whenever it belongs to 
a man, is Kttle better than the cunning or 
craftiness of* a fox. A man of a cultivated 
mind without an unshaken love of virtue 
is but a dwarf of a man. His food has 
done him no good, as it has not contributed 
to his growth. And it would have been 
better, for the honour of literature, if he 
had never been educated at all. The talents 
of man, indeed, considering him as a moral, 
being, ought always -to be subservient to 
religion. " All philosophy," says the learned 
Gudworth, " to a wise man, to a truly sanc- 
tified mind, as he in Plutarch speaketh, is 
but matter for Divinity to work upon. Re- 
ligion is the queen of all those inward en- 
dowments 
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dowments of the soul ; and all pure natural 
knbwledge, all virgin and undeflowered arts 
and sciences, are her handmaids, that rise 
up and call her blessed." 

Now, if the opening of the understanding 
and the improvement of the heart be the 
great objects to be attained, it will follow, 
that both knowledge and wise prohibitions 
should always be component parts of the 
education of youth. The latter the Qua* 
kers have adopted ever since the institution 
of their Society. The former they have 
been generally backward to promote, at least 
to any considerable extent. That they have 
done good, however, by their prohibitions, ' 
though unaccompanied by any considerable 
knowledge, it would be disingenuous not to 
acknowledge. But this good has been chiefly 
confined to the children of those, who have 
occupied middle stations in the Society. 
Such children have undoubtedly arrived at 
the true wisdom of life at an early age* as I 
described in the first volume, and have done 
honour to the religion they professed. But 
prohibitions without knowledge have not 
been found to answer so well among the 
children of those, who have had the prospect 

of 
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of a large moneyed independence before 
them, and who have not been afraid either 
of the bad opinion of their own Society, or 
of the bad opinion of the world. It has been 
»hown, however, that knowledge with pro- 
hibitions would in all probability be useful 
to these; that it would have a tendency to 
enable them, in the perilous situation in 
which they are placed, to stand against con 
rupt opinions and fashions ; and, while they 
were living in the world, to live out of it or 
to deny it. 

Peculiarly situated as the Quakers are, 
they have opportunities, beyond any other 
people, of ingrafting knowledge into their 
system of education without danger, or, in 
other words, pf giving knowledge to theit 
children with the purity, which Christianity 
would prescribe. The great misfortune in 
the world is, that a learned education is fre- 
quently thought more of than a virtuous 
one ; that youth, while they obtain know*, 
ledge, are not properly watched and checked ; 
and that they fire suffered to roam at large 
in the pursuit of science, and to cultivate 
or not, at their own option, the science, if 
J may so call it, of religion. Hence it will 

happen, 
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happen, that where we see learned men, we 
shall not always see persons of the. most ex- 
emplary character. But the Quakers have 
long ago adopted a system of prohibitions, 
as so many barriers against vice.or preserva- 
tives of virtue. Their constitution forbids 
all indulgences that appear unfriendly to 
morals. They may therefore, while they 
retain the prohibitions which belong to their 
constitution, give encouragement to know- 
ledge, Without a fear that .it will be con- 
verted to the purposes of vice. 

They have opportunities, again, or advan- 
tages, which others have not, in another 
point of view. In the great public Seminary 
at Ackworth, which belongs to them, and 
which is principally for those who are of 
the poor and middle classes, every thing is 
under the. inspection and guidance of com- 
mittees, which can watch and enforce an 
observance of any rules that may be pre- 
scribed. Why, then, if public seminaries 
were instituted for the reception of the 
children of the rich, or if the rich were to 
give encouragement to large private semi- 
naries for the same purposes, should they 
not be placed under tjbte visiting discipline 

of 
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' of the Society ? Why should they not be 
placed under the care of committees also f 
Why should not these committees* see that 
the two great objects of the education pro- 
posed were going on at the same time j or 
# • that, while knowledge was obtaining, disci- 
pline had not been relaxed? Why should 
not such seminaries produce future Pains, 
and Barclays, and others, who, while they 
were men capable of deep literary researches, 
should be exemplary for their virtue ? 

As knowledge then ought to form a part 
of the proposed education, on a much larger 
- scale than has been hitherto encouraged, I 
shall £ay a few words as to the component 
parts of it, and as to the general advantages 
of these ; and I shall after wards speak to the 
advantages, which the Society in particular 
would derive from such a change, 
' In the education I propose, I do not mean 
in tfce slightest manner to bftak m upon 
the moral system of the Quakers, as de- 
scribed in the first volume. I do not pro-^ 
pose to them the polite arts. I do not re** 
commend to them to make their children 
musicians, or that they should learn, under 
$e dancing-poiaster, to step gracefully, I ad-r 

. vise 
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vise only such knowledge as will be strictly 
innocent and useful. 

In the first place, I recommend a better 
classical education. Classical knowledge 
gives the foundation both of particular and 
universal grammar. While it gives the ac- 
quisition of the dead languages, .it is the 
root, and therefore facilitates the acquisition* 
of many of the living. As most of the 
technical terms in the professions and sci- 
ences are borrowed from these languages, it 
renders them easily understood. The study 
of the structure and combination of words 
and sentences calls forth the reflecting 
powers of youth, and expands their genius. 
It leads to penetration and judgment. It 
induces habits of diligence and patience. 
By means of this knowledge we have access 
to the sacred writings in the languages in 
which they were written, and we are there- 
fore not liable to be imposed upon for the 
sense of them i by others. We become ac- 
quainted also, by means of it, with the 
sentiments and knowledge of the antients. 
We see their thoughts and expressions. We 
acquire a literary taste. 

A knowledge of antient history is neces- 
sarily 
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sarily connected with a knowledge of the 
Classics. To this, however, should be added 
that of the modern. History*, while it en- 
tertains ns, instructs us morally. We can- 
not see the rise and fall of empires, or the 
causes of their formation and dissolution, 
or read the histories of good and bad men, 
without impressions of moral importaAce to 
ourselves. I purpose to add a knowledge of 
Ecclesiastical History to this account. 

A philosophical education is peculiarly im- 
portant. By this I mean a general knowledge 
of the mathematics, of mechanics, optics, 
hydrostatics, astronomy, chetfiistry, botany^ 
and the like. The teaching of these should 
be accompanied by experiments. . Experi- 
mental philosophy, as I observed before, ris 
peculiarly interesting to youth. Such know- 
ledge teaches us the causes of things. Mys- 
teries, hitherto hidden both in the garden 
and in the field, and in the heaven and in 
the air, lie unfolded to our view. Every 
walk we take, while the surface of the earth 
remains as it is, and the canopy of the fir- 
mament is spread over us, gives us the op- 

* Under this term may be included Select Voyages 
and Travels. 

portunity, 
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portunity, in all the innumerable objects 
presented to our view, of almost endless 
investigation and delight. And the deeper 
we go into the hidden things of nature, and 
the more we unfold them, have we not a 
firmer belief of the existence of the Creator, 
*nd more sublime notions of the symmetry, 
order,' beauty, and wisdom of his works i 
Such knowledge leads also, as it has always 
done, to discoveries, by which we may make 
ourselves useful to mankind. And besides 
the utility of which it may make us capable, 
discoveries of the principles of Nature may 
be said to have a tendency to augjfoent our 
love and admiration of the first great Cause* 

To philosophical knowledge, which may 
alsot include architecture, rhetoric, and,logic, 
should be added general reading. Such 
reading should be of the purest kind. Of 
knowledge, acquired in this manner, it may 
be feaid, that it opens new sources of right 
views and sentiments, and this even inde- 
pendently of Christianity, from which our 
most valuable information is derived. Thus, 
at a time when, as a nation, we professed to 
be Christians, we shed the blood of the mar- 
tyrs. Thus, when, eveu such men as the 

great 
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great Sir Matthew Hale, one of the brightest 
Christian patterns in our country, were at 
the head of it, we condemned persons to 
death for witchcraft. But knowledge, su- 
perior to that of those times, has taught us 
better things. By means of it we perceive 
that persecution does not destroy, but that 
it propagates opinions, and that the belief of 
the existence of witchcraft is absurd. 

These then appear to me to be general ad- 
vantages, or such as are inseparable from 
education, when composed of the various 
branches of knowledge, which have been 
described. I shall now endeavour to show 
the peculiar advantages, which the Quakers 
would derive from it. 

It will appear, then, if we look back into 
the character of the members of this Society* 
as described in this volume, that the world 
charges them, 1 mean the more affluent part 
of them, with having less learning than 
others in a similar rank of life. But surely 
the education I propose would remove this 
intellectual defect. 

The world, again, as we have seen, has 
fixed another intellectual blemish upon them 
by the imputation of superstition. But how 

does 
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does superstition enter unless there is a want, 
of knowledge? Does not all history beai 
testimony, that, in proportion as men have 
been more or less enlightened, they have 
been more or less liable to this charge? It 
is knowledge, then, which must banish this 
frightful companion of the mind, Where- 
ever individuals acknowledge, in a more ex- 
tensive degree than usual, the influence of 
the Divine Spirit in man, these of all other 
people will find the advantages of it. Know* 
ledge leads to a solution of things, as they 
are connected with philosophy, or the theory 
of .the human mind. It enables men to know 
their first and second causes, and to distin- 
guish between causes and occasions. It fixes 
the nature of action and of thought, and,* 
by referring effects to their causes, it often 
enables them to draw the line between the 
probability of fancy and inspiration. How 
many good men are there, who, adopting a 
similar creed with that of the Quakers on 
this subject, make themselves uneasy by 
bringing down the Divine Being, promis* 
cuously and without due discrimination, into 
the minute concerns of their lives ! How 
many are there^ who attribute to him that 
2 which 
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which is easily explained by the knowledge 
of common causes ! Thus, for instance, 
there are appearances in nature, which a 
person of an uninformed mind, but who 
adopts the doctrine of the influence of the 
Spirit, would place among signs, and won- 
ders, and divine noticed, which others ac- 
quainted with the philosophy of nature 
would almost instantly solve. Thus, again, 
there may be occasions which persons, car- 
rying the same doctrine to an undue extent, 
might interpret into warning or prophetic 
voices, but which a due exercise of the in- 
tellect, where such exercise has been properly 
encouraged, would easily explain* This re* 
minds me of a singular occurrence. A friend 
of mine was lately walking in a beautiful 
vale. In approaching a slate-quarry, he 
heard an explosion, and a mass of stone, 
which had been severed by gunpowder, fell 
near him as he walked along. He went kn* 
mediately to the persons employed. He re* 
presented to them the impropriety of their 
conduct in not having given proper notice 
to such as were passing by, and concluded 
by declaring emphatically, that they them* 
selves would be soon destroyed. It hap- 
pened 



I 
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pened but six weeks afterwards, that two of 
these men were blown to pieces. The words 
then of my friend were verified. Now I 
liave no doubt that ignorant persons, in the 
habit- of referring every thing promiscuously 
to the Divine interference, would consider 
my friend as a prophet, and his words as a 
divinely forewarning voice. But what did 
my friend mean I or where did he get his 
foresight on this occasion ? The answer is, 
that my friend, being accustomed to the 
exercise of his rational faculties, concluded 
that, if the people in question were so care- 
less .with respect to those who should be 
passing by ia such times of danger, they 
would by custom become careless with re- 
spect to themselves, and that ultimately 
some mischief would befall diem. It is 
knowledge, then, acquired by a due exercise 
of the intellectual powers, and through the 
course of an enlightened education, which 
will giye men just views of the causes and 
effects, of things ; and which, while it teaches 
them to discover and acknowledge the Di- 
vine Being in all his wondrous works, and 
properly to distinguish him in his * provi- 
dences, 

* I by no means intend to insinuate, that we ought to 

overlook 
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dences, preserves them from the miseries of 
superstition. 

The world, again, has fixed th$ moral* 
blemish of the money-getting spirit upon 
the Quaker-character. But knowledge would 
step in here, also, as a considerable corrector 
of the evil. It would show that there were 
other objects besides money, which were 
worthy of pursuit. Nor would it point out 
only new objects : it would make! a scale 
of their comparative importance. It would 
fix intellectual attainments, next to religion, 
in the highest class. Thus money would 
sink in importance as a pursuit, or be va- 
lued only as it was the means of comfort to 
those who had it, or of communicating com- 
fort to others. . Knowledge also would be 
useful in taking off to a certain degree the 
corruptive effects of this spirit j for it would 
prevent it, by the more liberal notions it 
would introduce, from leaving the whole of 
its dre^s of pollution upon the mind* 

The Quakers, again, as we have seen, have 
been charged with a want of animation j 
from whence an unjust inference has been 

overlook the acts of Divine Providence, but that we ought 
not promiscuously to attribute every thing to his parti- 
wilar interference; without a prior exercise of our reason. 

drawn 

\ 
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drawn of the coldness of their hearts. But 
knowledge would diminish this appear* 
ance. For, in the first place, it would en- 
large the powers and vary the topics of 
conversation. It would enliven the speaker* 
It would give him animation in discourse. 
Animation, again, would produce a greater 
appearance of energy, and energy of the 
warmth of life. And there are few people, 
whatever might be the outward cold appear- 
ance of the person, with whom they coi> 
versed, whose prejudices would not die 
away, if they found a cheerful and an 
agreeable companion. 

Another charge against the members of 
this Society was obstinacy. This was shown 
to be unjust. The trait in this case should 
rather have been put down as virtue. Know- 
ledge, however, would even operate here 
as a partial remedy. For, while they are 
esteemed deficient in literature, their oppo- 
sition to the customs of the world will air- 
ways be characterized as folly. But if they 
were to bear in the minds of their country- 
men a different estimation as to intellectual 
attainments, the trait might be spoken of 
under another name. For persons are not 

vol. in. 3 B apt 
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apt to impute obstinacy to the actions of 
those, however singular, whom they teHeve 
to have paid a due attention to the cultiva- 
tion of thehr minds. 

It is not necessary to brhig to recollection 
the other traits that were nientioned, to see 
the operation of a superior education upon 
these. It must have already appeared, that, 
whatever may be the general advantages of 
learning, they would be moife than usually 
valuable to the Quaker-character* 



CHAP- 
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; CHAPTE*. VI. 

Arguments of those of tfmSocieiy ;&&miried { why 
i may (kprmiatq Ipun^aji ^ot^ledgs—this.ckpreci- 
ation di4 Wt- originate, with tJ\e first, Tfiejuhersrry 
withlpqx-clqjj — Perm— EllwQQii— but arose after- 
wards — Reputed disadvantages of a classical edu- 
cation — its Heathen mythology and morality — 
Disadvantages of a philosophical one — its' scepti- 
cism — general disadvantages of human learning 
— inefficiency of all the arguments advanced. 

Having shown tl\e suiyantagc?, whieh gf? 
merally accompany a superior education, I 
sha# exhibit the disadvantages, whiph 
be thought to atten4 it ; or I shafl consider 
those arguments which sorue persons of this 
Society, who haye unfortunately depreciated 
human learnings though with tlje best intejy- 
tions, might use against it, if they w^p to 
see the contents of the preceding chapter. 

But before I do this, I shall exonerate th& 
primitive members from tjie charge of such 
a depreciation. These exhibited in their 
own persons the practicability of the union 
of knowledge and virtue. While they were 
2 b 2 < eminent 
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eminent for their learning, they were distin- 
guished for the piety of their lives. They 
were, indeed, the friends of both. They did 
not patronise the one to the prejudice and 
expulsion of the other*. 

Barclay, in his celebrated Apology, no 
where condemns the propriety or usefulness 
of human learning, or denies it to be pro- 
motive of the temporal comforts of man. He 
says that the knowledge of Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, or of Logic and Philosophy, or 
of Ethics, or of Physics and Metaphysics, 
is not necessary. But not necessary for 
what ? Mark his own meaning. Not ne- 
cessary to make a minister of the Gospel. 
But where does he say that knowledge, ^which 
he himself possessed to such a considerable 
extent, was not necessary ; or that it did not 
contribute to the innocent pleasures of life ? 
What would have been the character of his 
own book, or what would have been its cbm- 

* George Fox was certainly an exception to this as a 
scholar, He was also not friendly to classical learning 
on account of some of the indelicate passages contained 
in the classical authors, which he, andFurley, and Stuhbs, 
took some pains to cite $ but if these had been; renicreedj 
I believe hi» objection would have ceased, 

:i ' - Q parative 
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parative value and usefulness, if he had not 
been able to quote so many authors to his 
purpose in their original texts, or to have de- 
tected so many classical errors, or to have 
introduced such apposite history, or to have 
drawn up his propositions with so much 
logical and mathematical clearness and pre* 
cision ; or if he had not been among the first 
literary characters of his day ? 

William Penn was equally celebrated with 
Barclay as a scholar. His works afford abun- 
dant proof of his erudition, or of the high 
cultivation of his mind. Like the rest of 
his associates, he was no advocate for learn- 
ing as a qualification for a minister of the 
Gospel ; but he was yet a friend to it on the 
principle that it enlarged the understanding, 
and that it added to the innocent pleasures 
of the mind. He entreated his wife, in the 
beautiful letter that he left her before he 
embarked on his first voyage to America, 
" not to be sparing of expense in procuring 
learning for his children ; for that by such 
parsimony all was lost that was saved." And 
he recommended also, in the same letter, the 
mathematical and philosophical education, 
which I have described, , 

Thomas 
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Thomas Ellwood, a celebrated writer 
among the early Quakers, attid the frierfd of 
the great John Milton, was so Sensible of 
the disadvantages arising from a want of 
knowledge, that he revived his learning with 
great industry even after he had become a 
Quaker. Let us hear the account, which he 
gives of himself in his own Journal. " I 
mentioned before," says he, " that when I 
*vas a boy I made some progress in learning, 
and that I lost it all again before I came to 
be a man. Nor was I rightly, sensible of my 
loss therein, till I came amongst the Qua- 
kers. But there I both saw my loss and la- 
mented it, and applied myself with the ut- 
most diligence at all leisure times to recover 
it. So false I found that charge to be, which 
in those times was cast as a reproach upon 
the Quakers, that they despised and decried 
all human learning, because they denied it 
to be essentially necessary to a Gospel-mi- 
nistry, which was one of the controversies 
of those times. 

u Bvit though I toiled hard, and spared Ho 
pains to regain what I had once been tiia£ter 
of, yet I found it a matter of so great diffi- 
culty that I was ready to say, 'as the -noble 

eunuch 



eu&uqh *<? PJriUp i# another case, 4 JIow. can J, 
unless I had same man to guide me ^ 

" This I had formerly complained of tp 
nay especial friend Isaac Pennington, i>ut 
now more earnestly} which put hii& upoja 
considering and cqntjriving a meanp fyr f&y 
assistance* 

" He had an intimate acqujuntance with 
Dr. Paget, a physician of note in London; 
and he with John Milton, a gentleman gf 
great note for leartfijig .throughout t;hp 
learned wprld for the accurate pieces he ha*l 
written x>n various subjects ajxd occ^o^is. ; 

" This persoja, having filled a ppblfje sta- 
tion in the former times, liv$d PPW ^ pri- 
vate and retired life in London ; and, having 
wholly lost his sight, kept always a ma# to 
read to him, which usually was the Apq-qf 
some gentleman of his acquaintance, whom in 
kindness he toojc to improve in his learning. 

" Thns, by the mediation of my frienfl 
Isaac Pennington with J)r. Paget, and <?f iDr. 
Paget with John Milton, was I ^dqrdtted to 
come to him, not as a spryapt to him, { jylji?^ 
at that time>he needed not) nor to be in 
house with him, but pnly tp L h?vp t^e liberty 
of coming to his how? -»t $SE&in bpur^ 
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when I would, and to read to him what 
books he should appoint ine ; which was all 
the favour I desired." * 

By means of this extract made from the 
Life of Thomas Ellwood, we come to three 
conclusions : First, that among the early Qua- 
kers there were many of considerable learn- 
ing. Secondly, that these did not decry or 
depreciate human knowledge. And, thirdly, 
that the calumny of such a depreciation by 
them arose from the controversy, which 
they thought it right to maintain, in which 
they denied it to be necessary as a qualifi- 
cation for a Gospel-minister. 

This latter -conclusion brings me round 
again to the point. And here I must ob- 
serve, that though this famous controversy 
occasioned the first members to be unduly 
blamed on account of such a depreciation, 
yet it contributed to make some of their im- 
mediate successors, as I stated in a* former 
volume, justly chargeable with it. But 
whether this was or was not the real cause, 
it is not material to the question. Many of 
the Society, from some cause or other, did 
undoubtedly, in the age immediately suc- 
ceeding that of their founders, begin to 

depreciate 
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depreciate human knowledge ; the effects of 
which, though gradually dissipating, have 
not been wholly done away at the present 
day. The disadvantages, therefore, of hu- 
man learning, or the arguments which would 
be advanced against it by those who may 
undervalue it, I shall now consider., 

These arguments may be divided into 
particular and general. On the forifler I 
shall first speak. 

A classical education is considered to be 
objectionable, first, on account of the Hea- 
then mythology, that is necessarily connected 
with it. Its tendency, as it relates to fabu- 
lous occurrences, is thought to be unfavour- 
able, as it may lead to a romantic propen- 
sity, and a turn for fiction. But surely I 
may observe in answer to this, that the 
meaning of such occurrences cannot be well 
mistaken. If they are represented to pur 
view in fable, they have had their founds 
tion in truth. Many of them, again, are of 
such importance, that we could not wish to 
see them annihilated. Let us refer, for ex- 
ample, to the story of Deucalion and Pyrrha. 
Is it not one among the many outward con- 
firmations of tip. truth of the, history of 
M$£es ? ; Or do we not £fac$ in xt additional 

proofs 
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proofs of the deluge, and of the renewal of 
mankind ? 

Its tendency, again, as it relate* to the fa- 
bulous history of the Heathen gods, their 
number, their offices, and their character, is 
considered as degrading and exceptionable. 
I will concede this for a moment. But may 
it not, on the other 'hand, be rendered in- 
structive and useful ? May not the reten- 
tion of such a history be accompanied with 
f;reat moral advantages to our children? 
The emperor Theodosius commanded the 
idol-temjilfes to be destroyed. Instead of 
•devoting them to the use of the Christians 
of those times, by which they might have 
been preserved to future generations, the 
most beautiful remains of antiquity were 
reduced to ruins. But would it not have 
4>een better, had Theodosius brought good 
, but of evil, by retaining them ? Would k 
net have been a high moral gratification 
to those, who knew the fact, that temples, 
^appropriated to the worship of idols had 
•been devoted to the service of the only trufe 
God ? Would it not have been a matter of 
joy to these to have reflected upon the im- 
proving condition of manJfind ? And while 
they looked up to these beautiful structures 

of 



fcf art, might not the sight of them have 
contributed to the incitement of their viti 
tue ? If it r be the tendency of the corrupt 
part of our nature to render innocefit things 
vicious, it is, on the other hand, in the es- 
sence of our nature to Tender vicious things 
in process of time innocent ; so that the 
very remnants of idolatry msty be made sub- 
servient to our moral improvement. " If/* 
fc3l observed in the 'first volume, "we were 
to ( fihd an altar, which had been sacred to 
Moloch, but which had been turned into a 
*teppiAg-stone to help the aged and infirm 
upon their horses, why should we destroy 
it ? Might it not be made useful to our 
morality, as far as it could be made to excite 
sorrow for * the past and gratitude for the 
present ?" And in the same manner the 
retention of the Heathen mythology might 
be made serviceable. Ought it not, when- 
ever we contemplate it, to tnake us thankfuly 
that we have not the dark and cheerless 
path of 6ur ancestors to tread ; — that we 
have clearer light ;-~that we have surer pn> 
spects Mrhat we have a steadier ground of 
hope; ; — and ought we not on a contempla- 
tion of these s^fMSfior advantages, brought 

v : l to 
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to us by Revelation, to be roused into tke 
practice of a superior virtue ? 

Classical education, again, is considered 
as objectionable by the Society on account 
of the Heathen notions, which it may spread 
Thus, for example, the highest reputation of 
man is placed in deeds of martial achieve- 
ment, and a martial ardour is in consequence 
infused into youth, which it is difficult to 
suppress* That such effects are produced 
there can be no doubt j but how are we to 
avpid these whilst we are obliged to live in 
the world ? The expulsion of the classics 
from the system of our education would not 
expel such notions. Our own newspapers, 
which are open to all, spread the same opi- 
nions, and are instrumental of course in pro- 
ducing the same excitements ; but they do 
it in a much more objectionable way than 
the classical authors j that is, they do it with 
less delicacy, and with a more sanguinary 
applause. But where, as I observed before, 
shall we retire from such impressions I Does 
not the recruiting drum propagate them 
in all our towns ? Do not the ringing of the 
bells, and the illuminations, which occa- 
sionally take place in the time of war, pro- 
pagate 
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pagate them also ? And do we not find 
these, both in war and in peace, the senti- 
ments and impressions of the world ? Our 
own notions, then, our own writings, and 
our owncustoms v are more to be blamed in 
this respect than the literary compositions 
of antient - times. But this, of all others, 
ought to be least an objection with the mem- 
bers of this Society to such an education, 
because, to their honour, they have a con- 
stant counteraction of the effects of such 
sentiments and impressions in the principles 
of their own constitution ; and which coun- 
teraction cannot cease, while by the bearing 
of their testimony they live in a continual 
protest against them. 

The last objection to a classical education 
is, that the system of the Heathen morality 
is generally too deficient for those, who are 
to be brought up as Christians. To this I 
answer, that it is quite as good as the sys- 
tem of the morality of the world. I could 
procure purer sentimejats, and this gene- 
rally, from the Heathen authors, usually 
called classical *, than I can collect from 

many 

• It ipust, however, be acknowledged, that amidst 

beautiful 
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tamy even of the admired publications of our 
own times. The morality of the Heathens 
k not so deficient as many have imagined. 
If tpheir best; opinions were duly selected and 
brought into one view, the only matter of 
aurprise would be, how, with no other than 
the law written upon the heart, they h^4 
made such sublime discoveries. It w^s prin-? 
cipaUy in their theology, where the law writ- 
tea upon the heart could not reach, that the 
antients were deficient. They knew but 
little of the one true God. They did fxot 
know that he was a Spirit, and thfit he wa$ 
to be worshipped in spirit *nd in truth* 
They were ignorant of his attributes. They 
had learned nothing of the true prigin,nature > 
and condition of man, or of the scheme of 
creation and redemption. These things were 

beautiful sentiments such as are indelicate are occa- 
sionally interspersed. But the Quakers might remedy 
this objection by procuring a new edition of the pupffJt 
Classics only, in which particular passages might .be 
omitted. They might also add new Latin notes, founded 
on Christian principles, where any ideas were found to 
be incorrect, and thus make Heathenism itself useful, 
as a literal teacher of a religious system. The world, 
I believe, would be obliged to the Quakers for such an 
edition; and it would soon obtain in most of the schools 
of the kingdom. 

undoubt- 
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undoubtedly hidden from the eyes of the a»- 
ttent philosophers : and it was in knowledge 
of this kind chiefly that their deficiency was 
apparent. But how is this particular defi- 
ciency detriment^ to youth, or how, rather, 
might it not be rendered useful to them i& 
the way described ? What a sublime coa* 
tf ast does knowledge, as exhibited by Revcu 
lataon, afford to the ignorance of those times'; 
and whit joy and gratitude ought we not 
to feel in the comparison \ And this is the 
only use, which can be made of their my thtf- 
logy. For, When we send youth to the clas- 
sics) authors, we send them to learn (he laru. 
guages, and this through a medium where 
the morality is both useful and respectable j 
but we do riot send them, living where the 
blessings of Revelation are enjoyed, to be 
instructed in religion. 
. The principal argument against a philou 
aophical education, which is the next subject 
for consideration, is, that men, who cultivate 
Such studies, require often more proofs of 
things than can always be had ; and that if 
these are wanting they suspend their be- 
lief. And as this is tnie in philosophy, so 
it, may be true iri religion. Heiute, persons 

accus- 
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accustomed to such pursuits are likely to be- 
come sceptics or infidels. To this I answer, 
that the general tendency of philosophy is 
favourable to religion. Its natural tendency 
is. to give the mind grand and sublime ideas, 
and to produce in it a belief of the existence 
of one greatCause, which is not visible among 
men. Thus, for example, I find that the 
planets perform a certain round. They per- 
form it with a certain velocity. They do 
not wander at random, but they are kept t6 
their orbits. I find the forces, which act 
upon them for this purpose* I find, in short, 
that they are subject to certain laws* Now 
if the planets were Jiving agents, they might 
have prescribed these laws to themselves; 
But I know that this, when I believe them 
to consist of material substances, is impds- 
sible. If, then, as material substa&ces, they 
are subject to laws, such laws mtrst have 
been given them. s There must have 'beets 
some lawgiver. In this manner, then, I aril 
led to some other great, and powerful, and 
invisible agent or cause. And here it may 
be observed, that if philosophers were ever 
baffled in their attempts after knowledge, as 
they frequently are, they would not on this 

account 



Account have any doubt with respect to the 
being of a God* If they had foiind, after 
repeated discoveries, that the ideas acquired 
from thence were repeatedly or progress 
sively sublime, and that they led repeatedly 
or progressively to a belief of the existence 
of a Superior Power, is it* likely that they 
would all at once discard this belief, because 
their researches were unsuccessful ? If they 
were to do this, they would do k against all 
the rules of philosophizing, and against the 
force of their own habits. I say that ana- 
logical is a part of philosophical reasoning, 
and that they would rather argue, that an 
such effects had been uniformly produced^ 
to they would probably still be produced, if 
their researches were crowned with success* 
Thq tendency, then, of philosophical know- 
ledge is far otherwise than has been sup- 
posed And it makes highly in favour of 
the study of these sciences, that those, who 
have cultivated them die most* such a* 
Newton, and Boyle, and others, have been 
found among the ablest advocates #f reli- 
gion*, 

* I by ivMtitaijs intend to say that Philosophy .bads 
tp the religion galled Christianity, but tljatjfc 4oes tq 
fheifem, which is the foundation of it. 

vol. in. 2 c I come 
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f I come now to the general arguments used 
by the Quakers against human ; learning ; 
the first of which is, that they, who possess 
it, are too apt to reduce religion , to reason, 
and to strip it of the influence of the Spirit? 
But this is contrary, as a general position, 
to all fact. W^find no mention of this in 
history. The Fathers of the Church were 
the most , eminent for learning in their own 
days ; and these insisted upon the influence 
of the Spirit in spiritual concerns, as one of 
the first articles .of their faith. The Re-i 
formers, who succeeded these, were 1 men of 
extensive erudition, and acknowledged the 
same great Principle. And nine-tenths, I be- 
lieve, of the Christians of the present -day, 
9mong whom we ought to reckon, nine- 
tenths of the men of. learning*, also adopt a 
similar creed. /» ; • J . 

Another general argument is, that learn- 
ing is. Apt to lead to conceit and pride, or to 
a presumed superiority >. of 'intellect; in con- 
sequence of which men' raise themselves in 
theij: own estimation, and look down upon 
others as creatures of an inferior order or 
race. To this I may answer, that, as pro- 
digies are daily produced 'in nature, though 

they 
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they may be but as one to a hundred-thou- 
sand when compared with the perfect things 
of their own kind, so such phenomena may 
occasionally make their appearance in the 
world. But, as far as my own experience 
and observation extend, I believe the true 
tendency of learning to be quite the reverse. 
I believe the most learned to be generally 
the most humble, and to be the most sen- 
sible of their own ignorance. Men in the 
course of theij studies daily find something 
new. Every thing new shows them only 
their former ignorance, and how much there 
is yet to learn. The more they persevere in 
their researches, the more they acknowledge 
the latter fact. The longer they live, the 
more they lament the shortness of life, cor- 
ing which, man with all his industry can 
attain so little j and that, when he is but just 
beginning to know, he is cut off. They see, 
in short, their own nothingness ; and, how- 
ever they may be superior in their attain- 
ments, they are convinced that their know- 
ledge is, after all, but a shadow ; — that it is 
but darkness ;~-that it is but the absence of 
light; — and that it no sooner begins to as- 
sume an appearance than it is, gone. 

2 q 2 The 
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The last general argument against learn* 
ing is, that it does not lead to morality, or 
that learned men do not always exhibit an 
example of the best character. In answer 
to this I must observe, that the natural ten- 
dency of learning is to virtue. If learned 
men are not virtuous, I presume their con- 
duct is an exception to the general effect of 
knowledge upon the mind. That there are, 
however^ persons of such unnatural charac- 
ter I must confess. But any deficiency in 
their example is not to be attributed to their 
learning. It is to be set down, on the other 
hand, to the morally defective education 
they have received. They have not been 
accustomed to wise restraints. More pains 
have been taken to give them knowledge, 
than to instruct them in religion. But 
where an education has been bestowed upon 
persons, in which their morals have been 
duly attended to, where has knowledge been 
found to be at variance, or, rather, where 
has it not been found to be in union with 
virtue ? Of this union the Quakers can 
trace some of the brightest examples in their 
own Society. Where did knowledge, for 
instance, separate herself from religion in 

Barclay, 
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Barclay, or in Peon, or in Burrovghfc, or ia 
Pennington, or in EUwood, or in Arscott, or 
in Claridge*. or in many others, who might 
be named? And as this has been the case 
in the Qu aksir^ciety, where a due care ha$ 
been taken of ttwrats, #0 it has been the case 
where a similar care has b^n manifested in 
the great society of jt&e world. 

i ■ " Piety ha$ foupd 
Friends in the friends of science, and true pray'r 
Has flow'd from lips wet with Castalian dews. 
Such was thy wisdom, Newton, childlike sage ! 
Sagacious reader of the Works of God, 
And in his Word sagacious* Such, too, thine, 
Milton, whose genius had angelic wings, 
And fed on mann^. And such thine, in whom 
Our British Themis gloried with just cause, 
Immortal Hale, for deep discernment prais'd 
And sound integrity not more, than fam'd 
For sanctity of manners undefil'd." 

Cowpsr. 

It appears, then, if I have reasoned pro- 
perly, that the arguments usually adduced 
against the acquisition of human know- 
ledge are but of little weight. If I have 
reasoned falsely upon this subject, so have 
the early Quakers. As the most eminent 
among them were friends to virtue, so thejr 
1 were 
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were friends to science. If they have at any 
time put a low estimate upon the latter, it 
has been only as a qualification for a mi- 
nister of the Gospel. Here they have made 
a stand. Here they have made a ^iscrimi- 
iiation. But I believe it will no where be 
found that they have denied either that 
learning might contribute to the innocent 
pleasures of life, or that it might be made a 
subordinate and auxiliary instrument in the 
promotion of virtue. , 



4 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Conclusion of the work — coriclusory remarks divi- 
ded Auto two kinds— first as they relate to those, 
wfio may have had thoughts of leaving the So- 
ciety — advantages which these may have pro r 

: posed to themselves by such a change — these ad- 
vantages either religious or temporal — the value 
of them considered. • 

Having now gone through all the subjects, 
which I had prescribed to myself at the be- 
ginning of this work, I purpose to close it 
But as it should be the wish of every author 
to render his production as useful as he can*, 
I shall add a few observations for this pur- 
pose. My remarks then, which will be thus 
conclusory, will relate to two different sorts 
of persons. They will relate first to those, 
who may have had thoughts of leaving the 
Society, or, which is the same thing, who 
persist in a course of irregularities, knowing 
before-hand, and not regretting it, that they 
shall be eventually disowned. It will relate, 
secondly, to all other persons, or to those, 
who may be called the world. To the 

former 
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former I shall confine my attention in this 
chapter. 

I have often heard persons of great re*- 
spectability, and these even in the higher 
<rircles of life, express a wish that they had 
been brought up as Quafeetfc The steady 
and quiet deportment of the members of 
this Society, the ease With which they ap- 
pear to get through life, the simplicity and 
morality of their character, were the causes, 
which produced the expression of such a 
rttfish, u But why then, I have observed, if 
f&i feel such a disposition as this wish in- 
dicates, do you not solicit membership* Be*- 
cause, it has been replied, we are too old to 
be singular. Dressing with sufficient stm* 
plkity ourselves, we Bee no good reason for 
adopting the dress of the Society, it would 
fee as foolish in us to change die colour and 
(fashion of our clothing, as it would be crU 
tninal in its members, with their notiens, to 
tome to the use of that, which belongs t?e ua 
Endeavouring also to be chaste in our con* 
versation, we see 110 reason to adopt their 
language. It would be as inconsistent in «s 
to *peak after the manner of the •Quakers, as 
it; would fce inconsistent in them te leave 

3 their 
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their own language for ours. But still we 
wish we had been born Quakers. And, if 
we had been born in die Society, we would 
never have deserted it. 

Perhaps they, to whom I shall confine my 
remarks in this chapter, are not aware that 
such sentiments as these are floating in the 
minds of many. They are not aware, that 
it is considered as one of the strangest things 
for those, who have been born in the So* 
ciety and been accustomed to its peculiari- 
ties, to leave it. And least of all are they 
aware of the worthless motives, which thfc 
wQrldt attributes to them for an intended se- 
paration from it. 

There is, indeed, something seemingly 
jrreco&cilable in the thought of such a de- 
reliction or change. To leave the society of 
a moral people, can it fee^t matter of any cre- 
dit ? To diminish the number of those, who 
protest against war, and who have none of 
the guilt upon their heads of the sanguinary 
progress of human destruction which is 
going on in the world, is it desirable, or ra- 
ther ought it not to be a matter of regret * 
And to leave it at a time when its difficulties 
we over, is it a proof pf a wise and a pru*. 

dent 
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dent choice ? If persons had ever had it in 
contemplation to leave the Society in its 
most difficult and trying times, or in the 
days of its persecution, when only for the 
adoption of innocent singularities its mem- 
bers were insulted, and beaten, and bruised, 
and put in danger of their lives, it had been 
no matter of surprise ; but to leave it when 
all prejudices against them are gradually de- 
creasing ; when they are rising in respectabi- 
lity in the eyes of the government under 
"which they live ; and when, by the weight 
of their own usefulness and character, they 
are growing in the esteem of the warild, is 
surely a matter of wonder, and for which it 
is difficult to account. 

This brings me to the point in question, 
or to the examination of those arguments, 
which may at tigies have come into the 
heads of those, who have had thoughts of 
ceasing to be members of this Society. 

In endeavouring to discover these, we can 
only suppose them to be actuated by one 
motive, for no other will be reasonable, 
namely, that they shall derive advantages 
from the change. Now all advantages are 
resolvable into two kinds j into such as are 

religious, 
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religious, and into such as are temporal. 
The first question then is, what advantages 
do they gain in the former case ? or do they 
actually come into the possession of a better 
religion ? 

I am aware that to enter into this subject, 
though but briefly, is an odious task. But 
I shall abstain from all comparisons, by which 
I might offend any. If I were to be asked 
which among the many systems of the 
Christian religion I should prefer, I would 
say, that I see in all of them much to admire, 
but that no one of them perhaps does wholly, 
or' ifi every part of it, please me ; that is, 
there i3 no one, in which I do not see some 
little difficulty, which I cannot solve, though 
this is no impediment to my faith. But if 
I were pressed more particularly upon this 
point, I would give 4^ following answer: 
I would say that I should prefer that, which, 
first of all, would solve the greatest number 
of difficulties, as far as scriptural texts were 
concerned, in conformity with the divine 
attributes; which, secondly, would afford 
the most encouraging and consolatory creed, 
if it were equally well founded with any 
other j and which, thirdly, either by its own 

operation, * 
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operation, or by the administration of il* 
would produce the most perfect Christian 
character. Let us then judge of the religion 
of the Society by this standard* 

That there are difficulties with respect to 
texts of Scripture must be admitted j for, if 
all men were to understand them alike, ther* 
would be but one profession of the Chris*- 
tian religion. One man endeavours to jx*ak$ 
his system comport wholly with hinpan rear 
son ; and the consequence is, that texts con? 
Btantly stare him in the face, which militate 
against it. Another discards reason, with * 
determination to abide literally by ( *Jthat 
which is revealed ; and the consequence is, 
that, in his literal interpretation of some pas^ 
Bages, he leaves others wholly ip^econcilabie 
with his scheme. Now the religion of *hp 
Society has been explained, and this exten- 
sively. In its doctrinal parts it is simple : — k 
is spiritual. It unites generally philosophy 
with revelation. It explains a great number 
of the difficult texts with clearness and con- 
sistency. That it explains all of them, I will 
not aver. But those, which it does explain, 
it explains in the strictest harmony with the 
Jove, goodness, justice, mercy, and wisdom 
*fGod. 

As 
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As to the creed of the Society, we have seen 
its effects. We have seen it to be both en* 
couraging and consolatory. We have seen 
it produce happiness in life and courage in 
death. The doctrine of the possibility of 
human perfection, where it is believed, must 
be a perpetual stimulus to virtue* It must 
encourage hope and banish fear. But k 
may be said, that, stimulative and consola- 
tory as k may be i it wants one of the marks 
which I have insisted upon, namely, a sound 
foundation. But surely they, who deny it, 
will have as many scriptural texts against 
them as they who acknowledge it ; and will 
they not be rendering their own spiritual 
situation perilous ? for, what do the Quakers 
mean by perfection ? Not the perfection of 
God, to which there are no limits, as has 
been before explained, but that which arisea 
to man from the possibility of keeping the 
divine commands. They mean that per- 
fection, such as Noah, and Job, and Zacha- 
tias, and Elizabeth- attained, and which the 
Jewish rabbies distinguished by the name of 
redemption, and which they conceived to 
be effected by the influence of the Holy Spi- 
rit ; or that state of man in Christian morals, 

which, 
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which, if he arrives at it, the Divine Being 
(outward redemption having taken place by 
the sacrifice of Christ) is pleased to accept as 
sufficient, or as the most pure state at which 
man, under the disadvantages of the frailty 
of his nature, can arrive. And is not this the 
practicable perfection, which Jesus himself 
taught in. these words, u Be ye perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is per-* 
feet?" Not that he supposed it possible that 
any human being could be as perfect as the 
divine nature. But he proposed by these ex- 
pressions the highest conceivable model of 
human excellence, of which our natures 
were capable, well knowing that, the higher 
our aspirations, the higher we should ascend, 
and the sooner we should reach that best state 
of humanity that was attainable. And here it 
is that Christianity, as a rule of moral conduct, 
surpasses all others. Men in general look up 
to men for models! Thus Homer makes one 
of his heroes, when giving counsel to his son, 
say, " Always emulate the best." Thus also 
we should say to our children, if a person of 
extraordinary character were to live in our 
neighbourhood, "This is the pattern for your 
virtue." But Jesus Christ says, Aim at per- 
fection 
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fection . beyond that which is human, allu- 
ding to the attributes of God, and thus you 
will attain a higher excellence than the study 
ef any other model, can produce. 

With respect to the formation of man. ac- 
cording to the model which Christianity 
prescribes, the system of the Quakers is no 
where to be excelled. No one, that we know 
of, is more powerful in the production of a 
subjugated mind and of a moral character. 
By thifr I mean, that there is none, which is 
more generally powerful. It is the ten- 
dency, of Christianity, whatever denomina- 
tion^ may assume, to produce these effects* 
But there is full as general an appearance of 
these among the Quakers, as in any other 
Christian profession. 

It will appear, then, that if the three crite- 
rions, which have been specified, should Jbe 
admitted to be those, by which a judgment 
may be formed in the present case, they, who 
have had thoughts of leaving the Society, 
will not be much better off by an exchange 
of their religion. 

. Let us 8$e. next what would be the greater 
temporal advantages, which they would ob- 
tain. These ^may <be summed up in two 

essential 
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essential ingredients of happiness : in tran- 
quillity of mind, in consequence of which 
we pass through the troubles of life in the 
most placid manner; and in a moderate 
pecuniary independence, in consequence of 
which we know none of the wants ai*J hard* 
ships, but enjoy the reasonable comforts, of 
existence. 

With respect to tranquillity of mind, we 
have shown this to be habitual with the 
Quakers* It arises from their domestic en- 
joyments, from seldom placing their plea* 
sures or their fortunes in the power of others, 
from freedom from the ambition and tavy- 
ings of the world, from the regulation of the 
temper, from avoiding quarrels and law* 
suits, and from other causes. Atid with re* 
s^ect to a moderate pecuniary independence, 
We have shown not only th^t this is the ge- 
neral portion of the Society, but that it is the 
Very nature of their habits to acquire it* 
Now these essential ingredients of happiness* 
or these temporal advantages, do not belong 
to the present members only* They have »1~ 
ways belonged to members, and ihey will be 
perpetuated as an inheritance to their chit* 
dren, as long as Quakerism! lasts. By this 

I mean 



t mean to Say, that, if any ^uftkers ftOW 
living could be sufre that their descendants 
Would' keep to the whotesome regulations of 
fehe Society for teli generations to come, they* 
might ha^e thfc comfort of believing that 
tranquillity of mind would accompany thei% 
as ail effect of the laws and constitution be- 
longing to it, and that at any rate an easy pe* 
cuniary situation in life would be preserved 
tb them, For , if it fce no difficult things with 
the natural habits of the Society* to acquire 
an independence* it is much easier to pre* 
Servfe that Which has been left tp them. JJutf 
Will they, who have hid it in contemplation' 
to leave f the Society, be able to say this for 
their children, when they adopt the world 
for theif home ? What cett^inty is th^w that 
fhese Will experience tranquillity, unless- they 
£re seen* quite as far as jnaiihobd, in the ha- 
bits Of religion ? Will the cares of the world, 
its ambition, its thirst after honours, and kf 
tfnbridled affectiohs and passions, give them 
no uneasiness ? Ancl can the fortunes trans-^ 
mltrtd to* them* subject is they will be t&\ti 
destructive fashionf and pleasures, be en* 
stiftd ttt them for even half of their tintes { 
VOL. in* 2 d How 
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How many have we seen, who have been in 
the prime of health in the day-time, who 
have fallen before night in the duel ! And 
how many have we seen in a state of afflu- 
ence at night, who have been ruined by 
gaming in the morning I 
. But it is possible, that they, who may 
have had thoughts of leaving the Society, 
may picture to themselves another advan- 
tage, which I have not yet mentioned. It 
is possible that there may be yet one, which 
they may distinguish by such a name. They 
may possibly think it to be a gain to get rid 
pf the restraint of the discipline of the 
Society, and to enjoy the freedom of the 
world, 

: That the discipline is a restraint I do not 
deny. But it must never be forgotten, that 
its object is moral good, and its effect the 
, preservation of a moral character. But come, 
you, who complain of this heayy burthen 
imposed upon you, let us converse toge- 
ther for a moment, and let us see, if, when 
you relinquish it, you do not impose tipon 
yourself a worse. Are you sure that, when 
you get rid of this discipline, you will npt 

come 
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come under the discipline of Fashion ? And 
who is Fashion? Is she not of all mistresses 
the most imperious, and unreasonable, and 
cruel? You maybe pleased with her for a 
while, but you will eventually feel her chains. 
With her iron whip, brandished over yoiir 
head, she will issue out her commands, and 
you must obey them. She will drive you 
without mercy through all her corruptive 
customs, and through all her chameleon 
changes, and this against your judgment 
and against your will. Do you keep an equi- 
page ? You must alter the very shape of y o\ir 
carriage, if she prescribes it. Is the livery 
of your postillion plain ? You must make it 
of as many colours as she dictates. If you. 
yourself wear corbeau or raven-colour to- 
day, you nrrist change it, if she orders you $ 
to that of puce or the flea tomorrow. But 
it is not only in your equipage and dress 
that she will put you under her control. 
She will make you obedient to her in your 
address and manners. She will force upon 
you rules for your intercourse with others. 
She will point out to you her amusements, 
and make you follow them. She will place 
2 D 3 you 
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you under her cruel laws of ho»<mj% from 
which if you swerve, she wilf disown yott 
Now I beseech yew tell me, which you think 
you would prefer, the discipline of the god- 
dess Fashion, or that of the good old mistress 
which you may have wished to leave h The 
one kindly points on* to you, and invites and 
warns you? ta avoid, evety dangerous preci- 
pice, that may be before you. The other is 
often not satisfied but with your destruc- 
tion. She wiB force you^ for & single word 
uttered in a thoughtless moiiaent, to run the 
hazard of your life, or to fose what she calk 
- your character. The one, by preserving 
you in innocence, preserves you happy. The 
♦greater your obedience to her, the greater is 
your freedom ; and it is the best species of 
freedom, because it is freedom from the 
pollutions of the world. The other awakens 
your conscience,, and callk out its stings* 
The more obedient you are to her, the greater 
is your slavery ; and it is the worst species 
of slavery, because it is often slavery ta 
vice. In consequence of the freedom, which 1 
the one bestows upon you, you are made 
capable of enjoying nature, and its various 

beauties^ 
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beauties, and, by the contemplation of these, 
of partaking of an endless feast. In conse- 
quence of the slavery, to which the other 
reduces you, you are cramped as to such 
enjoyments. By accustoming you to be 
pleased with ridiculous and corruptive ob- 
jects, and silly and corruptive changes, she 
confines your relish to worthless things. 
She palsies your vision, and she corrupts 
your taste. You see nature before you, 
and you can take no pleasure in it. Thus 
she unfits you for the most rational of the 
enjoyments of the world, in which y6u 
are designed to live. 



* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Conclusory remarks \ as they relate to those 9 who com- 
pose the world at large — Advantages which these 

. may derive from the contents of this work — -from 
a review of many of the customs and of the prin- 
ciples explained in it— from seeing practically 
the influence of these customs and principles in 
the production of character and happiness — and 
from seeing the manner of their operation, of 
how they produce the effects described. 

^ I shall now endeavour to make my con- 
clusory remarks useful, as they may relate 
to those, who may be called the world. 

To state the object, which I have in view, 
I shall observe at once, that men are divided 
in opinion as to the lawfulness, or expedi- 
ency, or wholesomeness, of many of the 
customs, fashions, and accomplishments of 
the world. Thus we find some encouraging 
in their families, and this without any hesi- 
tation and to an almost unlimited extent, 
those which many, on account of religious 
considerations, have expelled. Thus we find 

others 
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others endeavouring to steer a course be- 
tween the practice of these. The same di- 
versity of sentiment prevails--also with re- 
spect to principles. The virtuous or moral 
are adopted by some. The political by 
others. That the political often obtain both 
in education and in subsequent life, there is 
no question. Thus, for example, a young 
man is thought by some to be more likely, 
to make his way in the world with the ad-l 
dress, which fashionable accomplishments 
may give him, even if he be a little dissi- 
pated, than one of strict virtue with unpo- 
lished manners. Thus, again, in actions 
and transactions, policy is often preferred ^ 
to express and open declarations of the 
truth. Others, again, are of opinion that 
the general basis of principle should be vir- 
tue, but that a latitude may be allowed for 
a seasonable policy. Thus an education is 
going on under Christian parents, as if 
Christianity had objects in view, which weref 
totally opposite to each other. 

-It is chiefly in Ihrowing lightXipon sub- 
jects, such as the foregoing, that Ilea* hope 
r to be useful in this conclusory part of my 
work. We have seen, in the course of it, both ; 

customs 
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sustains spd principles l^id open and 
plained. We h^ve seen these examined by 
a moral standard, We h^.ve seen their ten- 
dencies and barings, We have seen their 
inflqence on character and happiness. We 
have seen the manner in which they act, 09 
how this influence is produced. A revision 
therefore of these customs aqd principles 
^cannot but be useful, but n^ore particularly 
to pareqts, as it may enable some, m con* 
junction with the knowledge they possess* 
to form probably la tnore correct system) 
than tl#y Ifnay h^ve had it in contemplation 
to adopt for the education of their youth* 
f * The #rst advantage, then, which those, 
who compose the world at large* may derive 
from the contents 0$ this work, will be.from 
a review of some of the customs, vhi^h haye 
been censured in it* 

In looking into customs^ the fi^rs.t that 
obtrudes itself upon our notice is that of 
allowing to children those amusements, 
which, on account of the use of them, may 
be calls4^^ming- A view is offered us. 
here^ frh^qh i$ ; divested of all superstition. 
It is no w^ere contended, in speaking against 
these, tfca^ &$ir origin is objectionable^ 
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It is no. whert insisted upon, that there iaevii 
in- then) considered abstractedly by them* 
pelvea, or that they may not be nsed inno* 
jsently, or that they may not be made the oc- 
casion of innocent mirth. The evil is sho^yq, 
to arise front their abuse. The nature of this 
evil is unfolded. Thus the malevolent pas* 
sions, such a* anger, envy, hatred, revenge^ 
and even avarice, are stirred tip,' where they 
should be particularly prevented — in the 
youthful breast. A spirit of gaming, which 
may he destructive of fortune, health, and 
morals, is engendered. A waste of time is 
occasioned*, inasmuch as other pursuits 
might be followed, which would be equally 
amusing, but conducive to the improvement 
of the mind. The nature of the abuse is un* 
folded likewise. It consists of making games, 
of chance productive of loss and gain* Thua 
they bold up speedy pecuniary acquisitions^ 
and speedy repairs of misfortunes. Thus 
they excite hope and fear, and give birth to> 

* This argument is usually applied to. grown personal 
but may be applied to youth, when we consider the 
ingenious inventions of modern times, such as maps of 
dissected geography, historical and other games ; which^ 
while {hey afford pleasure, promote improvement. . . . 

f ai* 
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pain and disappointment. The prevention 
also of the abuse, and that alone, which can 
be effectual, is pointed out. This consists 
of a separation of emolument from chancy 
or of the adoption of the maxim, that no 
youth ought to be permitted to lay a wager, 
or to reap advantage from any doubtful 
cyent by a previous agreement on a mo- 
neyed stake. Now, if the reader be not dis- 
posed to go the length which the Society 
does, by the abolition of such amusements, 
he will at least have had the advantage of 
seeing that there may be evil in them, and 
where it lies, and the extent (if he will only 
look at the historical instances cited) to 
which it may proceed, and its infallible pre* 
vention or its cure. 

The next, subject, among customs, which 
offers itself to our view is the practice of 
Music; and this comes before us in two 
forms, either as it is instrumental or vocal. 

With respect to instruiqental, it is -no 
where insisted upon that its origin is evil, 
or that it is n6t productive of a natural de- 
light, or that it does not soothe and tran- 
quillize the passions, or that it may not be 
innocently used, or that it may not be made 
i under 
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under limitations a cheerful companion in 
solitude. But it is urged against it, that it 
does not tend, like many other studies, to 
ghe approvement of the mind j that it af- 
fords no solid ground of comfort, either in 
solitude or affliction; that it is a sensual 
gratification ; and that sensual gratifications, 
if indulged in leisure-hours,* take up the 
time, which should be devoted to those of a 
higher nature, that is, intellectual and mo- 
ral pursuits. It is urged against it, again, * 
that, if abused, it is chargeable with a cri- 
minal waste of time, and a criminal impair- 
ing of health ; that this abuse, in conse- 
quence of proficiency being insisted upon, 
(without ;which it ceases to be delightful) 
is at the present day almost inseparable from 
its use ; and that where the abuse of a thing, 
either in consequence of fashion, or its own 
seductive nature, or any other cause, is either 
necessarily or very generally connected with 
the use of it, watchfulness to avoid it is 
as much a duty in Christian morals, as it 
is a duty against the common dangers of 
life. 

On vocal, again, ^we observe a proper di- 
stinction made. We find that the singing is 

no 
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96 more criminal than the reading of a song, 
being but another mode of expressing it, 
and that the morality of it therefore will de* 
pend upon the words and sentiments^ t con* 
tains. If these are indelicate, or unchaste, 
6r hold out false and corruptive ideas, as 
has been shown to be the case with a variety 
of songs, then singing may from an inno- 
cent become a vicious amusement. But it 
has been observed, that youth seldom make 
?ny discrimination or selection with respect 
to songs ; but that they pick Up all that qomS 
in their way, whatever may be the impro- 
priety of the words or sentiments which 
they may contain* 

Now if the reader, whether w* speak of 
instrumental or vocal music, should not 
be willing to discard this science as the 
Quakers do, he will at least have learned 
some good from the observations, which the 
work will have held out to him on this sub- 
ject. He will see that evil may unques* 
tionably be produced by the cultivation of 
it. He will see the absolute necessity of 
guarding his children against the learning 
of it to professional precision, as it is now 
unfortunately taught, to the detriment of 
t, 8 their 



their health, and of the acquisition, on ac-* 
count of the waste of time which it occasions;, 
of more important knowledge. He will see 
*!so the necessity of great vigilance with re* 
spect to the purity of the words and senti* 
ments, which may be connected with it. 

The important custom, which is brought 
next before us, is that of attendance at the 
Theatre. Here we are taught, that, though 
dramatic pieces had no censurable origin, the 
best of the sentient moralists condemned them* 
We are taught, that even in the most favour* 
able light, in which we can view thea^ they 
have been thought objectionable ; that is* 
that, where they have pretended to teach nu>* 
rality, they have inculcated rather the virtue 
of heathenism, than the strict, though mild^ 
morality of the Gospel j and where they have 
attempted to extirpate vice, they have done iff 
father by making it appear ridiculous, than 
by teaching men to avoid it as evilj or for 
the love of virtue. We are taught that, a* 
ft is our duty to love our neighbour and to 
be solicitous for his spiritual welfare, we 
ought not, under a system which requires 
simplicity and truth, to encourage him to 
fee what he is not^ or to personate a charao 

ter 
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ter which is not his own. We are taught; 
that it is the general tendency of the diver- 
sions of the stage, by holding out false mo^ 
rals and prospects, to weaken the sinews of 
morality ; by disqualifying for domestic en- 
joyments, to wean from a love of home ; by 
accustoming to light thoughts and violent 
excitements of the passions, to unfit for the 
pleasures of religion. We are taught that 
diversions of this nature particularly fasci- 
nate ; and that, if they fascinate, they suggest 
repetitions. And, finally, we are taught 
that the early Christians on their conver- 
sion, though before this time they had fol- 
lowed them as among the desirable pleasures 
of their lives, relinquished them oft the prin- 
ciples now explained. 

The next custom, which comes to us in 
order, is Dancing. This is handed down to 
us under two appearances; either as it is 
simple,x>r as it is connected with preparations 
and accompaniments. 

In viewing it in its simple state, it is no 
where contended, if it be encouraged oir the 
principle of promoting such an harmonious 
carriage of the body or use of the limbs 
' as may be promotive of health, that it is 

objec- 
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objectionable, though it is supposed that it 
is not necessary for such purposes, and that 
without music and its other usual accompa- 
niments it would not be pleasant. Neither 
is it contended that a simple dance upon the 
green, if it 'were to arise suddenly and with- 
out its usuak preparations, may not be inno- 
cent, or that it may not be classed with an 
innocent game at play, or with innocent ex- 
ercise in the fields ; though it is considered 
that it would hardly be worthy of those of 
riper years, because they, who are acknow- 
ledged to have come to the stature of men, 
are expected to abandon amusements for 
pursuits of usefulness* and particularly where 
they make .aHy profession of the Christian 
name. 

. In viewing It with its preparations, and 
with its subsequent accompaniments, as usu- 
ally displayed in the ball-room, we see it in 
a less favourable light. We see it produc- 
tive,: where it is habitually resorted to, of a 
frivolous levity, of vanity and pride, and of 
a littleness of mind and character. We see 
it also frequently becoming the occasion of 
the excitetnent of the malevolent passions, . 
such as anger, envy, hatred, jealousy, ma- 
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lice, and revenge* We find it also ffrk 
quently leading to indisposition** We find* 
lastly, that in consequence 'of the vexation 
Of mind, which may arise from a variety of 
causes, but more particularly from disapw 
pointment, and the ascendancy *of some o£ 
the passions that have been mentioned, move 
pleasure is generally perceived in the kiitici* 
pation of these amusements, than in the ac* 
tual taste or use of them* 

The custom of reading Novels is presented 
next to out view. And here it is dtcnt^ that 
tio objection can be truly adduced againstf 
these on account of the fictitious nature of 
their contents. Novels, also, are not all of 
them promiscuously condemned* , It is com 
tended, however, from a variety of causes 
which Were shown, that they : are very gene- 
rally censurable. We are taUght, again, 
that the direct tendency of those, which are 
censurable, is to produce conceit and affec- 
tation, a romantic spirit, and a pfirveirted 
morality, among youth. We are taught* 

* Not only colds, head-achs, and 4 general lassitude^ 
ere ft* next day the result of dancing in ball-foomi, but 
Qcpasionally ssrjou* indisposition. I have known th* 
de^tfy of tW9 young perSQAf attributed to it \yy the phy- 
sicians who attended them in their illness 

' again, 
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again, that on account of the peculiar con* 
struction of these, inasmuch as they have 
plot and character like dramatic composi- 
tions, they fascinate, and this to such a de- 
gree, that youth wait for no selection, but 
devour promiscuously all that corns in their 
way. Hence the conclusion is, that the 
effects alleged against novels cannot but be 
generally produced. We are presented also 
with this fact, that, on account of ( the high 
seasoning and strong stimulants they con- 
tain, all other writings, however useful, be- 
come insipid. Hence the novel-reader, by 
becoming indisposed to the perusal of more 
valuable books, excludes himself from the 
opportunity of moral improvement ; and, if 
immoral sentiments are contracted, from the 
chance of any artificial corrective of these. 

The Diversions of the Field offer them- 
selves as the next custom to our notice. We 
are taught, on the discussion, which has 
arisen on this subject, that we are not per- 
mitted to take away the lives of animals 
wantonly, but only a? their bodies may be 
useful for food, or as they iyiay be dangerous 
to ourselves, and to the other animals which 
may belong to us ; and that a condition i* 

vol. in. 2 £ annexed 
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annexed to the original grant or charter,, 
by which permission was given to kill, 
which is never to be dispensed with ; or, 
in other words, that we are to take away 
their lives as speedily as we can. Hence 
rights have sprung up on the part of ani- 
mals, and duties on the part of men, any 
breach of which is the violation of a moral 
law. Hence the diversions of the field be- 
come often objectionable, because life is not 
thus taken away as speedily, as it . ipight 
otherwise have been, and because food 01; 
noxiousness is not often the object of the 
destruction of animals, but mere pleasure 
or sport. . We are taught also to consider 
animals, not as mere machines, but as the 
creatures of God. We are taught also, thar, 
as they were designed to have their propes 
share of happiness during the time of their 
existence, ai\y wanton interruption of .this 
is an invasion of their rights as living beings. 
And we are taught, finally, that, the organic 
nature of men and animals being the saift& 
as far as a feeling of pain is concerned, the 
sympathy which belongs to our nature, and 
the Divine law of doing as we would be done 
by, which will hold as far as we can enter into 

the 
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the perceptions either of men or brutes, im- 
pose upon us the duty of anticipating their 
feelings, and of treating them in a cor- 
responding or tender manner. 

If we take a view of other customs, into 
which the Society has thought it right to 
introduce regulations with a view of keep-* 
ing its members pure and innocent, we learn 
other lessons of usefulness. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the reader, if he does not choose to 
adopt their custom of dressing, may obtain* 
desirable knowledge upon this subject. He 
will see that the two great objects of dress 
are decency and comfort. He will see; 
though Christianity prescribes neither colour 
nor shape for the clothing, that it is not in-^ 
different about it. It enjoins simplicity and 
plainness, because where men pay an undue 
attention to the exterior they are in danger 
of injuring the dignity of their minds. It 
discards ornaments from the use of apparel; 
because these, by puffing up the creat»re; ! 
may be productive of vanity and pride. Jt 
forbids all unreasonable changes on the plea 
of conformity with fashion, because the fol- 
lowing of fashion begets a worldly spirit ; 
and because, in proportion as men indulge 
2 e z ;hia 
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this spirit, they are found to follow the loose 
and changeable morality of the world, in- 
stead of the strict and steady morality of the 
Gospel. 

On the custom of Language* though the 
reader may be unwilling to adopt all the sin- 
gularities of the members of this Society, he 
may collect a lesson that may be useful to 
him in life. He may discover the necessity 
of abstaining from all expressions of flattery, 
because the use of these may be morally in-, 
jurious to himself by abridging the inde- 
pendence of his mind and by promoting 
superstition.; while it may be injurious to 
others by occasioning them to think more 
highly of themselves than they ought and 
more degradingly of their fellow-creatures. 
He may discover also the necessity of ad- 
hering to the truth in all expressions, whe- 
ther in his conversation or in his letters \ 
that there is always a consistency in truth, 
an4 an inconsistency in falsehood ; that, as 
expressions accord with the essences, qua- 
lities, properties, and characters of things, 
they are more or less proper ; and that an 
attetiapt to adhere to the truth is productive 
of jnor&l.goqd ; while a departure from it 
2 may 
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may lead into error, independently of its 
injury as a moral evil. 

With respect to the custom of Address, or 
of the complimentary gestures or ceremonies 
of the world, if he be not inclined to reject 
these totally, as the Quakers do, he may find 
that there may unquestionably be evil in 
them, if they are to be adjudged by the 
pfflfity of the Christian system. He may 
perceive that there maybe as much flattery, 
and as great a violation of trrith, through 
the medium of the body as through the 
medium of the tongue ; and that the same 
mental degradation, or loss of dignified in- 
dependence of mind, may insensibly follow. 

On the custom of Conversation and Mari- 
ners, he may learn the propriety of csmtiort 
as to the use of idle words— of abstaining 
from scandal and detraction— -of withhold^ 
ing hifc assent to customs when started, how* 
ever fashionable* if immoral—K)f making 
himself useful by the dignity of the topic 
he introduces, and by the decortim vfrith 
which he handles it — of never allowing his 
sprightliness to border upon folly, or his 
wit upon lewdness, but to clothe all his re- 
marks in an innocent and a simple manner. 

From 
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, From Customs connected with Meals, such 
as that, for example, of saying Grace, he may 
learn that this is a devotional act ; that it is 
not to be said as a mere ceremony, by thank- 
ing the Supreme Being iii so many words 
while the thoughts are roving on other sub- 
jects ; but that it should be said with seri- 
ousness and feeling, and that it should jaever 
come as an oblation from the tongue, exctpt 
it come also as an oblation from the heart. 
rWVnd on. that, which relates to the Drink- 
ing of Toasts, he may see the moral neces* 
$ity of an immediate extirpation of it. He 
may see that this custom has not one useful 
or laudable end in view ; that it is a direct 
imitation of Pagans in the worst way in 
which we can follow them-*— their enjoyment 
of sensual pleasures ; and that it leads di- 
rectly and almost inevitably to drunkenness, 
and of conjee tQ the degradation of the ra^ 
tional an<J moral character, 

Having now shown the first advantage, 
or. that, which they who compose the world 
may derive from a review of many of the 
customs which have been treated of in the 
work, I shall state the second advantage, or 
that, which may be afforded them from a 

review 
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review of the principles contained in it. 
— The advantage in question will princi- 
pally consist in this,— in knowing what kind 
of principles and people;, confessedly moral, 
have adopted . as their own, and this after 
serious deliberation, and on a religious 
grouhd. It is of great importance from 
whence principles • come recommended to 
our notice. If they come from* the incon- 
siderate and worthless, they lose their value* 
If from the sober and religious, we receive 
them under the impression that they may 
be promotive of our good. I shall there- 
fore give a summary of these, as they may 
be collected from the work. 

" God has imparted to men a portion of his 
own Spirit, though he has given it to them 
in different degrees. Without this Spirit it 
wouid be impossible for them to discern 
spiritual things. Without this, it would 
be impossible for them to know, spiritually, 
even that the Scriptures were of Divine au- 
thority, or spiritually to -understand them. 
This Spirit performs its office of a Teacher by 
internal monitions, and, if encouraged, even 
by the external objects of creation. It is 
also a primary and infallible Guide. It is 

given 
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given to all without exception. It is given 
to all sufficiently. They, who resist it* quench 
it, and this to their own condemnation. 
They, who encouiige it, receive it more 
abundantly, and are iji the way of salvation 
or redemption. This Spirit, therefore, be* 
comes a Redeemer also. Redemption* how- 
ever, may be considered in two points of 
view ; either as it is by outward or inward 
means, or as it relates to past sins or to sins 
to come. Jesus Christ effected redemption 
of the first kind, or that from past sins, 
while he was personally upon earth, by the 
sacrifice of himself. But it is this Spirit, 
or Christ within, as the Quakers call it, 
which effects the latter, or which preserves 
from future transgressions. It is this which 
leads, by means of its inward workings* to 
a new birth, *nd, finally, to the highest per- 
fection of which our nature is capable. In 
this office of an inward Redeemer it visits 
all, so that all may be saved, i£ they will 
attend to its saving operations ; God being 
not willing that any should perish, but that 
all should inherit eternal life. 

" This Spirit also qualifies men for the 
ministry. It qualifies women also for this 

office, 
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office, as well as men. It dictates the true 
season for silence, and die true season for 
utterance, both in public and private wor- 
ship. 

" Jesus Christ was man, because he took 
flesh, and inhabited the body which had 
been prepared for him ; but he was Divi- 
nity, because he was the Word, 4 

" A resurrection will be effected, but not 
of the body as it is. Rewards and punkhi 
ments will follow, but guilt will not be im- 
puted to men till they have actually com- 
mitted sin* 

" Baptism and the Lord's Supper are es- 
sentials of the Christian religion. They are 
not, however, essentials as outward ordi- 
nances, but only as they are administered 
by the Holy Spirit, ' 

" Civil Government is for the protection! 
of virtue, and for the removal of vice. Obe- 
dience should be paid to all its laws, where 
the conscience is not violated in doing it 
To defraud it in any manner of its revenues, 
or to take up arms on any consideration 
against it, is unlawful. But if men cannot 
conscientiously submit to any one or more 
of its ordinances, they are not to temporize* 

but 
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J>ut to obey Jesus Christ rather than their 
own governors in this particular case. They 
are, however, to: he willing to submit to all 
the penalties, which: the latter may inflict 
upon them for so doing. And as no Chris- 
tian 'ought to temporize in the case of any 
laws enjoined him by the Government un- 
der which he lives, so neither ought lie to 
do. it in the case of any of the customs or 
fashions, which may be enjoined him by the 
world. 

.. " All Civil Oaths are forbidden in Chris- 
tianity. The word of every Christian should 
be equivalent to his oath. 
s " It is not lawful to return evil for -evil, 
nor to . shed the blood of man. All wars, 
therefore, are forbidden. 

" It is more honourable, and more consist- 
ent with the genius and spirit of Christi- 
anity, and the practice of Christ and of his 
Apostles, and of the primitive Christians, 
that men should preach the Gospel freely, 
than that they should live by it, as by a pro- 
fession or by a trade. 

" All men are brethren by creation. Chris- 
tianity makes no difference, in this respect, 
between Jew and Gentile, Greek and Bar- 
barian, 
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barian, bond and free. . No geographical 
boundaries, nor colour of the skin or perr 
son, nor difference of religious sentiment^ 
can' dissolve this relationship between them. 

" All men are born equal with respect to 
privileges. But as they fall into difFererit 
situations and ranks of life, they become 
distinguished. In Christianity, however, 
there is no respect of persons, or no distinc- 
tion of them but by their virtue. Nobility 
and riches can never confer worth, not tan 
poverty screen from a just appreciation of 
disgrace. , 

" Man is a temple, in which the Divinity 
may reside. He is therefore to be looked 
upon $nd treated with due respect* No 
Christian ought to lower his dignity, or to 
suffer him, if he can help it, to become the 
instrument of his own degradation. 

" Man is a being, for whose spiritual wel- 
fare every Christian should be solicitous, 
and a creature, therefore, worthy of all the 
pains that can be bestowed upon him for the 
preservation of his moral character. 

" The first object in the education of man 
should be the proper subjugation of his 

"No 
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a No man ought to be persecuted, or evil 
fpqken of, for a difference in religious opi- 
nion : nor is detraction or slander allowable 
in any case. * 

u Every religious community should con- 
sider the poor belonging to it as members 
of die same family, for whose wants and 
comforts it is a duty to provide. The edu- 
cation also of the children of these should 
be provided for. 

" It is enjoined us to live in peace with all 
men. All quarrels, therefore, are to be 
avoided between man and man. But if 
differences arise, they are to be adjusted by 
arbitration, and not, except it be otherwise 
impossible, by going to law ; and never by 
violence. 

<c If men offend against the laws, they 
should be prevented from doing injuries in 
future, but never by the punishment of the 
loss of life. The reformation of a criminal, 
which includes a prevention of £ repetition 
of such injuries, is the great object to be re- 
garded in the jurisprudence of Christians. 

u In political matters, there is no safe rea- 
soning but upon principle. No man is to 
do evil that good may come. The policy 

of 
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of the Gospel is never to be deserted, what* 
ever may be the policy of the world. 

" Trade is an employment, by means of 
which we are permitted to gain a livelihood* 
But all trades are not kwfuL Men are re- 
sponsible, as Christians, for engaging in 
those winch are immoral, or for continuing in 
those which they may carry on either to the 
moral detriment of themselves or of others. 
Abstinence from hazardous enterprises, by 
the failure of which innocent persons might 
be injured, and honesty in dealing, and 
punctuality to words and engagements, are 
essentials in the prosecution of trade." 

Having made observations on the cus- 
toms, and brought to the view of die reader 
some of the prominent principles, of th& 
members of this Society, I come to the third 
advantage, or to that, which will arise from, 
knowing the kind of character which these 
in conjunction will produce. 

On this subject we might be permitted 
our conjectures. We might insist upon the 
nature and immediate tendencies of these 
customs and principles^ and we might draw 
our conclusions from thence ; or we might 
state how these were likely to operate in die 

production 
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production of character, so as probably notr 
to be far from the truth. But we are spared 
both the trouble of such a task, and are re- 
lieved from* the fear of having the accuracy 
of our conclusions doubted. The character 
of the Quakers has been made up from die 
acknowledgements 6f others. It has been 
shown that they are a moral people; that 
they are sober, and inoffensive, and quiet; 
that they are benevolent to man in his reli- 
gious arid temporal capacity ; that they are 
kind or tender-hearted to animals ; that they 
do not make sacrifices of their consciences, to 
others ; that in political affairs they reason 
Upon principle ; that they are punctual to 
their words and engagements ; and^jthat they 
have independence of mind, and courage. 
Their character, as it is defective, has been 
explained also. It has been probed, and 
tried by a proper touchstone. Appearances 
have been separated from realities. The re- 
sult has been, that a deficiency in literature 
and science, and that superstition, and that 
an undue eagerness after money, have been 
fixed upon a portion of them. The two 
former, however, it is to be recollected, are 
only intellectually defective traits, and may 

be 
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be remedied, by knowledge. The latter, it 
is to be presumed, belongs rather to indivi* * 
duals than to the Society at large. But, 
whatever drawbacks may be made from the ' 
perfect by the imperfec* qualities that have 
been stated, there is a great preponderancy 
on the side of virtue. And where, when 
we consider the evil propensities of our na- 
ture, and the difficulty of keeping these is? 
due order, are we to look for a fairer cha- 
racter? That men, as individuals, both. 
Quakers and others, may be of a more per- 
fect character than that we have just given 
of the Society, is not to be doubted. But 
where shall we find them purer as a body ? 
And wher£ shall we find a faulty character 
where the remedy is more easily at hand ? * 
The next advantage will be in seeing the 
manner of the operation of these customs 
and principles, or how they act. To go over 
every trait in the character of the Society 
with this view, would be both tedious and 
unnecessary. I shall therefore only select 
one or two of these for my purpose. And, 
first, How do these customs and principles 
produce the trait of benevolence ? I reply 
thus : The Quakers, in consequence of theirt 

prohibi- 
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prohibitions against all public amusements, 
have never seen man in the capacity of a 
hired buffoon or mimic* or as a purchasable 
plaything. Hence they have never viewed 
him in a low and degrading light. In con- 
sequence of their tenet on war, they have 
fiever viewed him as an enemy. In conse- 
quence of their disciplinary principles, they 
have viewed him as an equal. Hence it ap- 
pears that they have no prejudices against 
him froni causes, which often weigh with 
others, either on account of rank, or station, 
or many of the customs of the world. Now, 
I conceive that the dereliction of prejudice 
against man is equally necessary, as a first 
measure, to the production of benevolence 
towards him, as the dereliction of vice to tbtf 
production of virtue. We see, then, their 
minds free from bias on this subject. Butf 
what is there on the other side to operate 
actively towards the promotion of this trait ? 
They view man, in the first place, as a 
temple, in which the Divinity may reside. 
This procures him respect. Secondly, as a 
being for whose spiritual welfare they ought 
to be solicitous. This produces a concern 
for him. And, thirdly, as a brother. This 

produces 
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produces relationship. We see, then, thg 
ground cleared We see all noxious weed* 
extirpated. We see good seeds sown in theif 
places : that is, we see prejudices removed 
from the heart ; and we see the ideas of re* 
spect, concern, and relationship implanted 
in it. Now it is impossible that these ideas^ 
under these circumstances, should not as 
naturally and immediately produce, a gene* 
ral benevolence to man, as common seeds* 
when all obstructive weeds are removed* 
% produce their corresponding saplings or 
flowers. 

How, again, are these customs and prin* 
ciples of the Quakers promotive of ths beau* 
tiful feature of independence of mind ? I an? 
stmt thus : — There is a natural independence 
of mind in man, but it is often broken and 
Weakened. Some men ii^ure it by the soli- 
citation and acceptance of honours, and pen- 
sions, and places : others, by flattery and 
falsehood : others, by customs of obeisance i 
others, by their obedience to fashion. Bujt 
the independence of mind of the members 
of this Society is not stunted in its growth 
by the chilling blasts of such circumstances 
and habits. It is invigorated, on the other 

¥01*^ in. 2 t hand, 
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hand, by their own laws. No servility it 
allowed either in word or gesture. Neither 
that which is written, nor that which is ut- 
tered, is to please the vanity of the persons 
addressed, or to imply services never in- 
tended to be performed. The knee is not 
to be bent to any one. This trait is strength- 
ened, again, and made to shoot by their own 
maxims. Is it possible for persons to be in 
the habit of viewing all men as equal in pi> 
vileges, and no one as superior to another 
but by his virtue, and not to feel a dispo- 
sition that must suppprt it ? Can the maxim 
of never doing evil that good may come, 
Tfrhen called into exercise, do otherwise than 
cherish it ? And can reasoning upon prin- 
ciple have any other effect than that of bgtag 
promotive of its growth ? , 

These,, then, ar# the ways, in which the* 
customs and principles operate. Now, the 
advantage to be derived from seeing this 
manner of their operation consists in this : 
First, that we know, to a certainty, that they 
act towards the production of virtue. Know* 
ing, again, what these customs and principles 
are, we know those which we are bound to 
cherish. We find also that there are tfarious 
- springs, 
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Springs, which act upon the moral constitu- 
tion for the formation of character. We 
find some of these great and powerful, and 
Others inferior. This consideration should 
teach us not to despise even those which 
are the least, if they have but a tendency to 
promote our purity. For, if the # eflect of any 
of them be only small, 3. number of effects 
of little causes or springs, when added to- 
gether, may be as considerable as a large one. 
Of these, again, we observe, that some are 
, to be found where many would hardly have 
expected them. This consideration should 
make us careful to look into all our customs 
and principles, that we may not overlook 
any one, which we may retain for our moral 
good. And as we learn the lesson of becom- 
ing vigilant to discover every good spring, 
4pad not to neglect the least of these, however 
subtle its operations ? so we learn the neces- 
sity of vigilance to detect every spring or 
cause, and this even the least, whether in 
our customs or our principles, if it should 
in its tendency be promotive of vice. 

And in the same manner we may argue 
;«rith respect to what may be other produc- 
tions of these customs and principles of thq 
c - 2 f % Quakers. 
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Quakers. For> as we have seen the latter 
fead to character, so we have seen them lead 
to happiness* The manner of their oper atioh 
td this end has been also equally discernible 
As we value them because they produce th* 
one, 60 we should value them because they 
produce the other* We have seen also which 
fef them to value* And we should be stu-» 
dious to cherish the very least of these, ad 
Wfe should be careful to discard the least of 
those, which are productive of real and me- 
rited unhappiness of the mind* - 
And now* having expended my observa- 
tions on the tendencies of the customs and 
principles of the members of this Society, I 
ihall conclude by expressing a wish that the 
work, which I have written^ may be useful* 
I have a wish that it may be useful to those 
who may be called the worl#> by giving 
them an insight into many excellent instil 
tutions, of which they were before ignfc* 
rant, but which may be worthy of their 
support and patronage. I have a wish also 
that it may be useful to the Quakers them- 
selves : first* by letting them see how their 
own character may be yet improved j and r 
secondly, by preserving them, in some mea* 

sure, 
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sure, both from unbecoming remarks, ami- 
from^iarsh usage, on the part of their fellow, 
citizens of a different denomination fro^x 
themselves. For surely when it is kijown* 
as I hope it is by this time, tl*at they have* 
moral and religious grounds for their parti- 
cularities, we shall no longer hear their 
scruples branded with the name of follies 
and obstinacies, or see magistrates treating 
' them with a needless severity *, but giving 
them, on the other hand, all the indulgences 
they can, consistently with the execution 
of the laws. In proportion as this utility 
is produced, my ds&igO will be answered 
in the production of the work, and I shall 
receive pleasure in having written it. And 
this pleasure will be subject only to one 
drawback, which will unavoidably arise in 
the present case; for I cannot but regret 
that I have not had more time to bestow 
upon it, or that some other person has not 
appeared, who, possessing an equal know- 

* Some magistrates, much to their honour, treat them 
with tenderness ; and no people are more forward than 
the Quakers in acknowledging any attention that may be 
shown them, but particularly where their religious scru- 
ples are concerned. 

, 3 J ledge 
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ledge of the Society with myself, but better 
qualified in other respects, might have em- 
ployed his talents more to the advantage of 
the subjects, upon which I have treated in 
these volumes f 
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INDE X* 

TO 

THE THREE VOLUMES. 



A 

Address, complimentary, forbidden^ Vol. i. 351 * 

Agriculture, declining among the Quakers, Vol. ii. 45. 

Amusements, necessary for youth — the useful distin- 
guished from the hurtful, Vol. i. 13. 

Arbitration, all differences to be settled by — advan- 
tages of such a mode of settlement, Vol. ii. 76. 

B 

Baptism, rejected by the Quakers — difficulties on this 
subject, Vol. ii. 322; twofold, by Water and by 
the Spirit^ 343 ; the latter is that of the Gospel, 347 J 
why the former does not belong to it, 353 ; why 
the latter does, 360 ; practice of Jesus Christ arid of 
the Apostles considered, 370. 

Birth, (new), explained, Vol. ii. 1905 more particular 
explanation of it, 202 „ J 

C 

Ceremonies, complimentary, forbidden. See Ad- 
dress. 

Character, difficulties in the proper estimation of it, 
, Vol. iii. 150. 

♦ The figures in the Index do not always refer to the page, but to the> 
beginning of the section or chapter, in which the subject is to be found. 

Character 
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Character (of the Quakers) general — is that of a moral 
people, Vol. iii. 155} particular,^? it relates to per- 
fect traits, is that of a sober people. See Healths. 
And that they are benevolent to man in his tempo- 
ral, Vol. iii. 161, and in his religious capacity, 1 73 f 
and to the brute-creation, 179 ; that they exhibit a 
complacency of mind and manners, 182; that they 
do not sacrifice their consciences by complying with 
what they disapprove^ 186 ; that in political matters 
they reason upon principle and not upon conse- 
quences, 199; that they show extraordinary inde- 
pendence of mind, 206; and fortitude in life, 213 ; 
and courage in death, 220 ; and are punctual to 
their words and engagements, 225 : particular, as it 
relates to imperfect traits — is that they are deficient 
in literature and science, when compared with 
others, 228 ; and superstitious 234 ; and obstinate, 
248; and that they haye a money-getting spirit, 
253 ; practicable methods suggested for the extirpa-* 
tion of this trait, 262 ; and that they are wanting in 
animation and affection, 272 ; and evasive in speech, 
276 ; and sly, 279 j and not observant of the truth, 
281 ; five of the latter or imperfect traits without 
any just foundation, 248, 272, 276, 279, 281. 

i„ •„„• (of the Quaker- women) . These generally 

share in the virtues of the men, but seldom in their 
imperfections, Vol. iii. 284; they have a public 
pharacter — influence of this upon their mind§, 288. 

r. , | * (of thp Quaker poor.) See Poor. 

CoNCupsoRY Remarks, as they relate to those, who may 
wish to leaye the Society, Vol. iii. 391 ; and as thejf 
relate to the world, 406. 

foNVEKSATiON ^nd Manners. See Manners, 
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Pancino forbidden^-different views of the antients an4 
x&oderns concerning it — reasons for its prohibition, 
Vol. i. 10 1 ; these examined in three supposed 
cases, 106; the subject further elucidated, 114. 

Pays, no one holier than another, Vol. ii. 302; names 
of, altered. See Languaqe. 

Piscipline (of the Quakers), outlines of it, Vol. i. 1 79 ; 
manner of its administration, 190; charges against 
this manner— reply, 197; principles of this disci- 
pline applicable to the jurisprudence of states, 202 ; 
monthly meeting for discipline, 215; quarterly, 
224; yearly, 233. 

Disowning, Vol. i. 250, 

Pivinity and manhood of Christ — Quakers believe in 
the, Vol. ii. 313. 

Press of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Vol. i f 
257 ; origin of that of the Quakers — objects of it 
defined by the Society-r^and incorporated into their 
discipline, 266 ; objections against it — Christianity 
not indifferent as to dress — opinions of the early 
Christians on this subject, 276. 

1 ■ ■ - (of ministers of the Gospel) among the Quakers 
pQt different from tt*at of others. See Fprms p 

JSpiJCATiON (moral) of the Quakers, as consisting of sq 
many prohibitions, objected to, Vol. i. 152 ; answejr 
of the Quakers to these objections, 161 ; answer 
continued, 168 ; Holy Spirit the safest and best pre- 
servative of morals, but education may be made a 
^ecpjadary preservative of thern — should consist of 

frosty- 
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prohibitions and of knowledge, which, by creating 
a love for sublime things, would produce a dislike of 
frivolous, and thiis afford a preservative against the 
fascinating amusements of the world — how such an 
education would operate to this end, Vol. iii. 335. 
Subject resumed — two objects in education, the im- 
provement of the understanding and of the heart — 
without the improvement of the latter, education 
loses half its value — advantages of a classical one— - 
of a philosophical one-— and of general reading, 355 ; 
reputed disadvantages of these, 371. 

Elders, their origin and office, Vol. ii. 270. 

Election and Reprobation — manner in which the Qua- 
kers attempt to refute this doctrine, Vol. ii. 213; 
subject continued, 220. 

F 

Fielp Diversions forbidden, Vol. i. 132; inconsistent 
with the principles of the Old Testament, 139; and 
with those of the New, 146. 

Forms, every thing formal in worship rejected by the 
Quakers, Vol. ii. 302. 

Fox, (Gecrge), Founder of the Society— his life. See 

i Introduction. 

Friends, Quakers known to each other by the name of. 

See Introduction, 8. 
Funerals, manner of conducting these among the 

Quakers, Vol. ii, 27. 
Furniture, Quakers use plain — reasons, Vol. i. 289. 

G 

(Naming, history relating to it, Vol. i. 17 ; forbidden as 
below the.dignity of the intellect of man, 23; and 
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as producing dangerous excitements of the passions, 

2"6 ; and as ruining the moral character, 35. 
Government, (civil), tenet of the Quakers concerning 

it, Vol. iii. 3. ' 
Grace (before meals), principle and manner of, among 

the Quakers, Vol. i. 376. 
Ground, (consecrated), Quakers have no faith in. See 

Forms. 

H 

Healths, drinking of, discarded, Vol. i. 386. % 

I 

Imaginations, mischief of confounding with divine 
revelation, Vol. iii. 234. 

J ; 

Justification and Sanctification, Vol. ii. 313. 

K 

Knowledge, injudicious depreciation of. among the 
Quakers, Vol. iii. 371 ; great advantages of it to 
their character, 355 ; knowledge without religion 
loses half its value, ibid. ; practicability of their 
union, 371 ; many men of knowledge among the 
antient Quakers, ibid. 

L 



Language, Quakers use Thou for You, Vol. i. 298; 
discard titles of address and honour, 310;- alter 

names 
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names of the days and months, 317; objections to 
thesi several singularities, 324, 327, 338 ; advan- 
tages and disadvantages of them? 344* 
Jjturgy, none used among the Quakers, See Wor- 
ship. 

M 

Manhood and Divinity of Christ, Quakers believe in. 
See Divinity. 

Manners and Conversation-^description of, among the 
Quakers — comparison between them and others on 
these subjects — extraordinary circumstance of sitting 
in silence, when in conlpany, Vol. i. 360. 

JvJarriagK; regulations conceiving-— manner of its cele* 
bration, Vol. ii. 3; persons marrying out of the 
Society disowned, 10; terras of their restoration tQ: 
membership, 18; more women disowned on this 
account than men, 23. 

Ministers of the Gospel (among the Quakers) not 
distinguished by any particular dress. See Forms ; 
i— qualifications for, Vol. ii, 247 ; way in which they 
are acknowledged — duties in which they engage, 
263; never paid for their spiritual labour^aD such 
payments held unlawful, Vol, iii, 115 ; ministers 
(of the Establishment)-— held unlawful to pay these 
ateo— history of tithes, 1 %9 ; rea$onp from hence 
against the payment of the latter, 14J* 

Months, names of, altered, See Language:. 

Monumental Inscriptions, disused, Vol. ii. 32, 

Mourning Garments, disused, Vol. ii, 39. 

Music, (instrumental), abuse of it at the present day, 
Vol. i f 40 ; forbiddea on account of the motives 
ejected wi& iu^of it* fepafphility of producing 

moral 
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moral improvement — of its interference with reli- 
gious retirement, 45 \ (vocal) forbidden, as capable 
of injury to morals, deducible from an analysis of 
songs, 31 $ new state of music has produced other 
arguments against it, 58 ^ objections to the fore- 
going argument, and reply, 63. 

N 

Novels, forbidden, as producing an affectation of know- 
ledge — a romantic spirit-— and a perverted morality, 
Vol. i, ] 22. 

O 

Oaths, unlawful in Christianity, Vol. Hi. 12. 
Occupations of the Ouakers, Vol. ii. 45. 

-/ 

P 

Perfection, doctrine of. See Birth. 

Pews, none in the meeting-houses of the Quakers — the 
women sit apart from the men. See Forms. 

Poor, (Quaker), manner of supporting them, Vol. ii v 
80 j their children educated — character of the Qua- 
ker-poor, 94. 

Psalmody, disused. See Fo^ms. 

Q 

Quakerism, what the profession of it is, Vdl. i. p> 3. 

Quakers, known to each other by the name of Friends. 
See Introduction, 8. Origin of the name of 
Quakers, Hid. ; a happy people— subordinate causes 
of this happiness, Vol. iii. £995 goqd which they 
have done as a Society upon earth, 3W ; supposed 

to 
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to be rather on the decline in England — causes as- 
signed for this decline, 320 ; supposed remedies for 
the diminution of some of these causes, 835 ; 
many learned men among the first Quakers, 371 ; 
character of the men of this Society — and of the 
women — and of the poor belonging to it. . See 
Character. 

R 

Redemption, effected by two means — by outward, or 
by the sacrifice of Christ — by inward, or by the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, Vol. ii. 183. 

Religion, necessity of liberality or charity in, Vol. ii. 
105. 

Reprobation, doctrine of. See Election. 

Resurrection, Quakers believe in, but not as many 
others, Vol. ii. 313. 

Revelation, mischief of confounding our own imagi- 
nations with. See Imaginations. 

S 

Sacrament, or Supper of the Lord— Rejected by the 
Quakers — difficulties on this subject, Vol. ii. 328; 
two supgers — the one, or Passover, a ceremonial, 
instituted by Moses, 384 ; the other, spiritual, com- 
manded by Jesus Christ at Capernaum, 395 ; no 
new ceremonial supper instituted by the latter ac- 
cording to Matthew, Mark, and John, 403 $ nor 
'according to St. Luke — what this Evangelist is said, 
to mean, 408 ; nor according to St. Paul— what this 
Apostle is said to mean, 416 ; further observations, 
showing that the supper at Capernaum is the only 
supper for -Christians, 424. ' ■ 

Sanctifi- 
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Sanctipication and Justification. See Justification. 

Scriptures, great advantages of them as acknowledged 
by the Quakers, Vol. ii. 151. 

Silence, custom of sitting in. See Manners. Silent 
meetings. See Worship. 

Sin, (original), term never used by the Quakers, Vol. ii. 
183, 313; men not guilty of sin, till they have 
committed it, 183. 

Spirit, (Holy), different measures of it given, Vol. ii« 
113; without it no knowledge of spiritual things, 
120; nor understanding of the Scriptures, 131.; 
a teacher in spiritual concerns, 142 ; ,a primary and 
infallible guide, 151 ; given universally, 159; given 
sufficiently, 178; becomes an inward Redeemer to 
man, 183; produces a new birth, and leads to per- 
fection, 190; Quakers said to make every thing of 
the Spirit, and but little of Jesus Christ — answer to 
this objection, 235. 

T 

Thou substituted for You. See Language. 

Theatre, short history of it, Vol. i. 68 ; forbidden on 
account of the manner of the drama, 75 : and of its 
contents,' 78 ; because, also, it disqualifies for the 
pleasures of religion, 84 ; and for those of domes tip 
happiness, 8*8 ; opinion of the early Christians con- 
cerning itj 94. 

Tithes, history of, Quakers hold it unlawful to pay 
them, Vol. i. 129, 141. 

Titles of address and honour. See Language. 

Toasts, drinking of, disused. See Healths. 

Tomb -stones. See Monumental Inscriptions. 

Trade, regulations made by the Quakers concerning it, 
Vol. ii. 53 ; some trades, in which they are found, 
• J " ; * " '•• x • judged 
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judged inconsistent with their .profession*- -erf* 
animation of this subject, 62. 
Trinity, term seldom used by the Quakers — their views! 
of the subject, Vol. ii. 313* 

V 

Vaults, (under ground), Quakers seldom buried in* Sec 
Monumental Inscriptions* 

W 

War, Quakers hold it unlawful, Vol. iii. 95 ; opinions 
and practice of the early Christians in their favour, 
39 j objection raised and answered, 51 ; practice of 
the early Christians examined further, 64 ; reflec- 
tions of the Author on war, 16 ; war necessary only, 
where the policy of the world is pursued, but not 
where men follow the policy of the Gospel, 87 ; 
historical cases in support of this doctrine, 98 j 
final examination of the subject, 107. 

Women, (among the Quakers), permitted to preach 
equally. with the men, Vol. it. 247; sit apart from 
them in their meetings for worship. See Forms* 
Seldom leave the men drinking after dinner, as is 
often the case in other companies, Vol. i. 386; 
their character. See Character. 

Word of God, Scriptures never So called by the Qua* 
kers, Vol. ii. 313. 

Worship, (oral), usually said to consist of prayer an4 
preaching — but neither effectual without the aid of 
the Spirit — no Liturgy among the Quakers, Vol. ii. 
276 ; (silent), many silent meetings among them — 
nature and advantages of these, 292. 
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